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THE ELECTIONS. 


S° long as the great unknown quantity of the county 
elections, few of which are decided, while hardly any 
are declared at the time of writing, remains to be reckoned 
with, it is impossible to say that the Ides of March are past. 
But certainly hitherto those who have at heart the welfare 
of the country have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
progress of the polling. We are not very fond of talk 
about moral victories, virtual successes, and so forth. When 
the question at stake is the salvation or the destruction of 
England asacountry worth living in at home and respected 
abroad, nothing is a victory, nothing is a success, which places 
in Parliament a man who will vote on the wrong side. But 
we can very well understand that even the greatest suc- 
cesses of the Conservatives in the recent polling were less 
annoying and less surprising to Liberals than the fact that 
in the heart of Birmingham Lord Ranpotpn CuurcHILL 
polled six votes to Mr. Bricut’s seven; and that, if less 
than ninety voters had changed sides, Sir Cuartes DiLkE 
would have been defeated in the most Radical corner, care- 
fully prepared by himself for himself, of a borough which 
returned him to Parliament at the last election by a 
majority of three thousand votes. The immense increase 
of the Conservative vote in Birmingham under the very 
shadow of Highbury, and with the closest knowledge of 
the principles and practices of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and the 
Caucus, is as yet the most remarkable single feature of the 
whole election ; and the consolation that after all seats are 
seats becomes but a feeble one for the Opposition when the 
recollection of the Liverpool Eight, obtained in a borough 
where not long ago the Liberals were actually able to win a 
seat in a stand-up fight of the whole constituency, comes to 
temper such joy as may be felt over the Birmingham Seven. 
It must be reduced almost to nothing by the extraordinary 
Conservative success at Manchester, where, with nothing 
like the Tory traditions of Liverpool, five seats out of six 
have been won by supporters of the Government. 

It is by this time, however, known that the results of the 
polling in admittedly Radical towns like Birmingham or 
admittedly Tory towns like Liverpool is as nothing in 
practical importance compared with the reaction visible on 
every side in doubtful quarters from those principles of 
Gladstonianism pure and simple on which the Liberals have 
chosen to fight this battle. Scarcely any seats have been 
allowed on the Liberal side to go by default, and the sup- 
porters of the Government are probably regretting that in 
more than one instance their own courage failed them. Only 
one or two seats have yet been lost to the Liberals through 
that plurality of candidates on which Mr. GLapstone has 

ured out the vials of his wrath. Everywhere the fight 
30 been man to man and foot to foot, and everywhere it is 
admitted that the balance of success is on the Tory side. 
For the first time since its enfranchisement fifty years ago 
a Tory sits for Wolverhampton. The City of London, 
despite an untoward and indecent competition among Con- 
servatives, has shown that its vote was never doubtful, and 
has very properly put Mr. Alderman Corton at the bottom 
of the poll, with the Liberal whose chances he did his best 
to further not much higher. The Radical East of London 
has been invaded with signal success at Hackney, in the 
Tower Hamlets, and elsewhere, while the West and centre 
have only returned a few scattered Liberals against a 
great body of Conservatives ; and all over the kingdom, 
in large towns, small towns, and middling-sized towns, 


the Liberal candidates have either been defeated or re- 
tained their seats by narrow, in some cases the narrowest, 
majorities. Their personal losses, so to speak, have been 
even greater than their numerical. One Cabinet Minister 
of high rank, Mr. Cuiupers, already lies prostrate, with 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Mr. J. K. Cross, and Mr. Hoims 
as companions in affliction, to comfort him on the burn- © 
ing marl. Some cleverness and a lively, pushing dis- 
position have not saved Mr. Grorce Russe.t from a 
beating in Fulham at the hands of an almost unknown 
opponent. The gentle glow of joy which suffused many 
bosoms at Mr, Lyutpn Sranzey’s defeat for the London 
School Board will be felt again much more widely and in- 
tensely at his defeat for Parliament. The House of Com- 
mons will bear with equanimity the loss of Mr. Artaur 
ARNOLD, who would have been a superior person if he could, 
and possessed at least the defects, if not the qualities, of that 
character. Mr. Recrnatp Brett, who months ago passionately 
asked for acry, may console himself with the reflection that, 
if his request had been answered, his party might have won. 
Against all these personal losses the opposite party had 
scarcely more than one or two to set. It is to be hoped that 
Sir Freperick MILNER may be able to repair elsewhere his 
defeat at York, for the bland pertinacity of his dealing with 
Radical breakers of the Ninth Commandment is too valu- 
able to be lost. The defeat of Mr. Bruce and Sir Henry 
Drummonv Worrr at Portsmouth not only diminishes the 
Conservative voting strength, but deprives the House of 
Commons of two members each possessed of abilities and 
information very far above the common in lines where 
ability and information are specially required. If the 
present Government succeeds in holding office, it will do 
well to reflect on the question whether this defection of the 
headquarters of the navy is not a rebuke for the somewhat 
half-hearted spirit in which Lord Grorce Haminton and 
his colleagues have set about the urgent work of naval 
reform. 

At such a moment as the present, however, it is the 
prospect, not the retrospect, which is of the greatest import- 
ance. The boroughs, large and small, have pronounced in 
the most emphatic fashion against Mr. CoamMBeRLarn’s policy 
of plunder,and destruction. The course of some of the 
elections has refuted in a very salutary way the impudent 
charge (hardly to be pardoned to the natural mortification 
of defeat) that Lord Satissury has “ invited the aid of the 
“ enemies of the Union.” Candidates such as Mr. Grorcr 
Russet, who hardened their hearts against Mr. GLADsToNE’s 
entreaties to pocket the Disestablishment flag for the time, 
have smarted for it, and that sharply. But not all is over 
even in the towns, and unless the towns give a very strong 
prerogative vote, the balance may be redressed on the wrong 
side by the county divisions. As to these, it is known that 
no small despondency prevailed some months, even some 
weeks, ago on the Conservative side. That despondency, 
however, has for some time disappeared. That the forcing 
of the question of Disestablishment by Mr. GLapstone and 
his followers would injure the Liberals in the counties as it 
has in the towns is not to be expected, for their strength 
lies in the army of local preachers, class leaders, and other 
Dissenting agents, and the spoils of the Church were to 
furnish Mr, CuaMBeruatn’s baits. But the three acres and 
acow have become “suspect” even in the most Beotian 
districts, and it is becoming more and more remembered 
that neither the whole nor even the majority of the county 
districts are Beeotian at all. Many are dominated, and 
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almost all are largely leavened, by voters of exactly the 
same class as those who have been sending Liberal after 
Liberal to the bottom of the poll during the past week. 
Disfranchised boroughs, boroughs which hitherto enjoyed 
only the higher franchise, “residential districts,” mining 
ain manufacturing districts, enter into the calculation so 
largely that it may be doubted whether there are two score 
of county divisions in the whole of England where the agvi- 
cultural labourer is really master of the situation. More- 
over, though there is no doubt that the operations of the 
above emissaries of Disestablishment and the bribes of 
Mr. CuampBertain have done some harm, there is at least 
ground for hoping that they have not done harm irreparable; 
and the experience of recent elections tends to show that 
the signal successes in the boroughs will be followed up in 
what are mainly, after all, suburban districts. The business 
of every good Englishman, as the Liberals have been con- 
stantly urging, is to make a strong Government, and it can 
searcely now be doubted of what political complexion the 
Government must be if it is to be strong. 


A RADICAL OF YESTERDAY. 


HE interest of Mr. Lestre Stepnen’s excellent Life of 
Mr. Fawcett is, as it ought to be, mainly biographical 
and nal; but the work also revives the general regret 
which was felt on public grounds for his premature decease. 
A portion of the sympathy which had always attended his 
career was attracted to him by the heroic resolution with 
which he had borne and almost overcome a terrible depriva- 
tion. Before the calamity fell upon him, he had formed for 
himself a scheme of life, which he afterwards prosecuted 
without a moment’s interruption. From boyhood he had 
made up his mind that he would be a member of the House 
of Commons; and for the purpose of acquiring the neces- 
sary means of accomplishing his object he had intended to seek 
peatice at the Bar. Even after the loss of his sight he was 
th to abandon the prospect of professional success ; but he 
would probably have found it impossible to overcome the 
obvious difficulties of such an enterprise ; and it happened 
that his entrance into Parliament was rather accelerated 
than delayed by the great misfortune of his life. His con- 
test with Mr, Layarp for the representation of South- 
wark made him generally known; and at Brighton his 
singular condition was regarded rather as a recommendation 
than asa drawback. Independently of public objects, he 
could have found no other mode of life so congenial to his 
tastes and to his circumstances. To a blind man long 
debates are probably not so wearisome as silence, and his 
social disposition enabled him to profit by the incessant con- 
versation with successive groups of members. 

Having once succeeded in obtaining a seat in Parliament, 
Mr. Fawcerr was subject to little disadvantage in com- 
parison with ordi members. Friends or strangers were 
ready to help him over little accidental difficulties arising 
from his infirmity, and he had himself much tact and readi- 
ness in dispensing with unnecessary aid. Total freedom 
from shyness, by which, according to Mr. Steruen, he had 
always been distinguished, is one of the most popular of 
qualities; and, as Mr. Fawcerr became better known, he 
more and more commanded universal respect. In opinion 
he was one of the strongest Radicals in the House; but his 
most determined opponents recognized his sincerity and his 
exemption from the malignity of party. He achieved a 
rarer triumph by establishing a right to take an inde- 


‘pendent course whenever he differed from his leaders. The 


exercise of private judgment by a professed partisan is 
always invidious; but Mr. Fawcerr was never reproached 
with disloyalty, or with a desire to obtain reputation by 
singularity. In the earlier part of his Parliamentary career 
he was not unjustly accused of speaking too often and too 
long. os gegen taught him to correct the error of judg- 
ment ; and his <peeches, though he was rather a logician 
than a master of rhetoric, were always full of matter. A 
member who is known to form his own conclusions, and to 
act on his judgment, is, except when he occasionally dissents 
from his party, a valuable supporter. If he speaks in 
favour of a party measure, he has something of the authority 
of a disinterested bystander. Mr. Fawcerr would have been 
less charitably judged if his excursions from the Liberal 
camp had been in the direction of a Conservative policy. 
representation of minorities, of which he was a zealous 
advocate, has never been heartily supported by the party 
which is supposed to be most strongly interested in pro- 


tecting itself from oppression. To Mr. Fawcett the question 
was one of abstract justice; and he was one of the enthu- 
siasts who believe that truth is destined to prevail. More 
sceptical politicians have satisfied themselves that an irrespon- 
sible multitude will never permanently transfer to others 
any substantial share of its despotic power. They therefore 
doubt whether it is worth while, first to establish an irre- 
sistible democracy, and then to withdraw from the ruling 
majority an ostensible fragment of its prerogatives. Neither 
Mr. Fawcetr nor Mr. Courtyey will convince believers in 
the old English Constitution that the poorest and most 
ignorant class of the community should exclusively govern 
the country. Mr. Fawcerr was one of the most thorough- 
going advocates of universal suffrage; or,in other words, of the 
practical disfranchisement of all the members of the upper 
and middle class. It was a proof of honesty, if not of 
wisdom, to offer to the gentry, the manufacturers, the 
merchants, to the farmers and the tradesmen, a fragment of 
the rights which they had lost, to be held in the precarious 
tenure of the permission of their masters. On this question 
Mr. Fawcerr was a benevolent and equitable theorist, 
and Mr. Bricur was an intolerant partisan; but on 
the whole Mr. Bricut understood the subject better. 
The inequalities and anomalies of the old electoral system 
afforded a substantial and legitimate protection to minorities. 
Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Courtney, and Sir Jonn Lussock em- 
ployed themselves from the best of motives in building up 
a few hillocks to diversify the dead level which they had 
first helped te create. There seems to be no doubt that, 
if Mr. Fawcerr had lived to the end of the last Session, he 
would have resigned his office on the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to insert a minority clause in the Franchise or the 
Redistribution Bill. Such a sacrifice of his own interests, 
and to a certain extent of the public interests, would have 
indicated an imperfect sense of political proportion. The 
present election seems to show that the creation of districts 
returning each a single member tends to produce a com- 
paratively equitable representation. 

It would have been instructive to learn the view which 
Mr. Fawcetr would have taken of recent Socialism and 
Jacobinism. If he had been inclined to such doctrines, he 
would not have waited for them to be propounded in the 
form of bribes to be offered to a new and inexperienced 
constituency. Mr. SrerHen thinks that he was not alto- 
gether satisfied with less violent proposals which had been 
made during his life, or with Mr. GLapstonr’s relegation of 
political economy to Jupiter and Saturn. He may perhaps 
as a faithful disciple of Mitt have inclined to the semi- 
Socialist principles which are propounded in the later works. 
of his master; but there is no reason to believe that he 
ceased to be, on the whole, an orthodox economist. A 
genuine lover of liberty, he could not fail to understand that 
the direction of labour and enterprise by the State requires. 
an absolute Government. That a ransom for property 
should be exacted at the instance of ambitious demagogues 
would have shocked him as a politician and an economist. 
His own science would be inapplicable to a state of society in 
which property had ceased to be an ultimate fact. Mr. 
SrerHen, though he seems to agree generally with Mr. 
Fawcetr’s opinions, is not bound as a biographer either to 
criticize or to defend his acts. His task in the political part 
of the work is to show that Mr. Fawcerr was always 
sincere, and that he often satisfied the imperfect test of the 
soundness of his opinions which consists in effective prose- 
lytism and in final success. Ina few years he attained a 
peculiar and considerable position in the House of Commons, 
not only as a useful member of his party, but as an inde- 
pendent politician who might aspire to the rank of a states- 
man. When he was appointed to an important post in the 
Administration of 1880 there was no difference of opinion 
as to his claim to promotion. 

There was little doubt of his fitness for office, as he had 
shown on many occasions, and especially in the Indian Com- 
mittee, a remarkable facility in mastering and arranging 
details. Mr. Srernen says that he had produced a strong 
impression on native readers of the proceedings by his cross- 
examination of some of the highest Anglo-Indian officials on 
difficult questions of finance. When he became Postmaster- 
General it was certain that he would discharge his duties 
with industry and assiduity, and his social popularity raised 
a presumption that he would succeed in dealing with his 
staff and with the large body of persons employed by 
the department. The expectations which had been formed 
were fully realized. It is easy to believe that he ac- 
quired the personal good-will as well as the official con- 
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fidence of his subordinates. If he had lived, the im- 

iments to his becoming a member of the Cabinet 
would probably have been overcome, though they were 
neither imaginary nor trivial. The private secretary 
or other confidential assistant of a blind Minister is 
necessarily admitted to the knowledge of Cabinet secrets. 
It is possible that the anomaly might be less formidable in 
practice than in an abstract shape. Some Ministers are 
almost indiscreetly communicative, and others are reticent 
even to their colleagues. If Mr. Grevitie may be trusted, 
Lord Patmerston rarely informed Lord Metzourne of his 
intentions; and Lord Joun Russert in many instances 
committed his Cabinet to a novel course of policy without 
previous consultation. From the time of Pirr to the 
present day an inner Cabinet has often appropriated to 
itself the most important business, probably without put- 
ting its decisions in a written form. Mr. Fawcert’s services 
and his Parliamentary position would have rendered it 
difficult to exclude him permanently from the Cabinet ; and, 
when he was admitted, he would, notwithstanding his ex- 
treme opinions on many subjects, have exercised a salutary 
influence. As one of the limited number of politicians who 
refer particular questions to general principles, he would 
have steadily resisted deliberate violations of economic 
rules. His proposed resignation of office on the question 
of representation of minorities suggests the probability that 
he might sometimes be impracticable; but eccentric ten- 
dencies are for the most corrected by experience. A 
profound disbelief of the main articles of Mr. Fawcerr’s 
political creed is not incompatible with confidence in his 
integrity, and with appreciation of his character, 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


T? the bloody and rather unintelligible quarrel which has 
been going on fora fortnight in the Balkans was under- 
taken merely from the desire to show which was the best 
man, it would appear that it has not been without result. 
‘The Servians, having the advantage probably of numbers, and 
certainly of the start, obtained at the outset no inconsider- 
able success. But it is a commonplace of military history 
that such advantages obtained at the opening of an invasion 
are doubly delusive. In the first place, they are likely to 
make the invaders careless ; and, in the second, it is at least 
probable that they have not been obtained at the point 
where the attacked party is really prepared to make its 
stand. The first was probably the case in regard to the 
Servians ; the second certainly was the case in regard to 
their opponents. It does not appear to be known whether 
the original selection of the position which Prince ALEXANDER 
held so well and which served him so excellently as a 
starting-point for his return match was due to the Russian 
officers who for so long a time directed the military 
affairs of Bulgaria, or to German advisers, or to his own 
intelligence and education in the school of Motrxe. But, 
though some of the praise due to him and to his people is, 
more strictly speaking, blame due to the bad generalship 
of the Servians, it cannot be denied that Prince ALEXANDER 
has, for an imitator of the Great Freprerick in war and 
politics, come out of the affair with a certain considerable 
amount of credit. If he had even less business in Eastern 
Roumelia than Frepericx had in Silesia, his behaviour 
at Slivnitza seems to have been very much better than 
his model’s at Mollwitz. This, for so young an adept in 
the art of robber-Princeship, is no small thing; not to 
mention that the adroit submission to Turkey throws 

uite an air of repentant virtue round the hero’s brows. 
For the effusive joy over the woes of the Servians which 
has been exhibited in quarters quite other than those of 
the mere ethnomaniacs there is indeed little intelligible 
ground. In the case of one English newspaper, the wicked 
say that it is owing to pique, King Mian not having 
welcomed a Correspondent; but this may be only wicked- 
ness. Sensible men who have considered the question all 
along from the Le of view of sense will feel no particular 
satisfaction at the Servian defeat, and would bave felt none 
at a Servian victory. The only real subject of interest is 
the effect which the former may have on the integrity of 
Turkey, the interests of England, and the peace of Europe. 
All are threatened indifferently the ambition of 
ALEXANDER and by the ambition of , and “a plague 
“on both the houses of ALEXANDER and Miran” is the 
most rational expression of opinion on the subject for an 


It is said, whether by those who wish it to be true or not 
may be left undiscussed, that King Mitan, having made his 
bold stroke for the sovereignty of the Balkans and failed, is 
minded to retire altogether from the business of kingship 
and to make room for the descendants of the illustrious 
Karaceorce. This is a little sudden, but not impossible, 
If it were true, it could only be construed as an attempt, 
and probably an inspired attempt, on the Servian's part to 
force the hand of Austria. Austria is by no means benevo- 
lently disposed towards the descendants of the illustrious 
KaRAGEORGE, and rumour not unnaturally attributes to her 
an intention of interfering. It would, no doubt, be in some 
ways very much the best thing for England and Europe 
that Servia should follow Bosnia into the keeping of the 
only Power which is near enough at hand to rule efficiently, 
which has no threatening designs that can in any way affect 
England, and which can answer at once for order and good 
government. But the shrieks and howls of the infant 
nationality fanatics at any such consummation may be 
imagined. Moreover, it stands to reason that Austria’s rival 
in the partition of the Balkan Peninsula, if she could be 
brought to consent to such a thing at all, could only be 
brought to consent to it by the accordance of compensation. 
That is to say, the abdication of King Miian would bring 
much nearer the process which is regarded with so much 
doubt and dread by persons not extremely given to see 
ghosts by daylight—the division of the country north—and 
perhaps not only north—of the Balkans between Austria 
and Russia, or the acquisition of it by one of them to the 
detriment of the other. The thought of a general European 
war is appalling, no doubt, but we do not know that the 
prospect of a new partition of Poland is much more re- 
assuring. In the complete ignorance which prevails beyond 
the innermost circle of those concerned as to the actual 
results of the Kremsier meeting, the moves in the 
Balkan game can only be conjectured at considerable 
hazard, and sometimes not at all. It need only be said 
that the somewhat singular equanimity with which the two 
“backers” have looked on at the battles of Minan and 
ALEXANDER might lead even an unimaginative politician 
to guess that the idea of a partition was not wholly 
chimerical. 

The Englishmen who take any intelligent interest in 
foreign politics are, alas! comparatively few. But it may 
be pointed out to them that the events now passing in the 
East supply an additional and a powerful reason for con- 
tinuing the present Government in power and giving them 
a majority sufficient to enable England to show a firm front 
in the councils of Europe. There is not here, as there 
was seven or eight years ago, much difference of opinion 
about the lines of policy to be pursued. Mr. GuapsTone 
himself has confessed that he could not have bettered Lord 
Sauispury’s game hitherto, and though Lord Saxispury 
is not likely to attempt the parcelling out of what 
remains of the Turkish Empire to please the ethno- 
maniacs, he is admittedly not hostile to the status quo 
which represents a certain accomplishment of ethnomaniac 
ideas. Beyond their ranks most Englishmen can have no 
wishes on the subject except that the policy most favour- 
able to English interests according to the fall of the cards 
shall be pursued, and that it shall be pursued boldly, 
steadily, and with chances of success. That it is more 
likely to be so pursued by Lord Satispury than by Mr. 
GuapstovE is to those who have watched the recent course 
of European politics a thing absolutely undeniable. The 
distrust and the contempt with which Mr. Guapstons is 
regarded in every Court of Europe, except perhaps that 
of Italy, are notorious, and have hampered every negotiation 
in which he has been engaged. It seems extraordinary 
that any one should dislike Lord GranvitiEe; yet it is 
quite certain that the conduct of foreign affairs by Mr. 
GtapstTone’s only possible Foreign Minister did excite very 
considerable ill-feeling in some of the most important person- 
ages of Europe and of the world. But worse far than these 

nal considerations is the rooted idea which prevails 
abroad that the modern English Liberal — is, if not 
indifferent to English interests, too weakened and too care- 
less of any but party considerations to deal with foreign 
affairs vigorously. No one can imagine a foreign Power 
proposing to Lord Satissury anything like the monstrous 
schemes which were nearly palmed off on Mr. GLapsToxE 
in the case of Egypt and of the Suez Canal; while, as far as 
the mere dispatch of business goes, the course of events 
since the Conservative Government came in shows the 
advantage which it possesses. The death of the King of 
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dangers of the European situation. 
. of sense, therefore, is (as far as the present elections are 
-onnected with foreign 
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“SPAIN increases, it need hardly be said, the difficulties and 
The question for men 


policy), Shall I vote for men who 
can do, and will do, England’s business for her, whatever 
itis, or for men who have shown over and over again that 


_ they either cannot or will not? It would be idle to hope that 


. this question will weigh with a very large number of electors. 
/ But it will certainly weigh with some, and may weigh with 
a respectable contingent. These men should consider that 
before very long English Ministers, whoever they are, may 
. have to take part in or to resist a rearrangement of the map 
_ of Europe of at least as great importance as any that has 
. taken place in the memory of the present generation (which 
yet has seen several), and they should choose those Ministers 
 aceordingly. 


A CANDIDATE’S CHARMS. 


occasionally assign strange reasons why 
“ they should be elected. Generally, however, they 
claim credit for what they offer more than for what they 
yare. A constituent will naturally vote for one who pro- 
mises to give him three acres, a cow, a deceased wife’s 
sister for wife, a “bone” for a stall in the theatre which is 
to..be made out of the local cathedral, and who offers, 
‘moreover, to educate the children of the said deceased wife’s 
sister free of expense. How far more honest and manly 
Mr. Montacue Cookson been! He has appealed to 
, Kensington, he or his supporters, in an artless but ex- 


| tremely diverting little biographical work, Short Biographical 


Sketch of Mr. Montague Cookson, Q.C., D.C.L. (Loader, 
1885). First we have a really pleasingand juvenile portrait 

_of Mr. Cookson, who wears an air of intelligent geniality, 
and a handsome ring on his necktie. Then comes a brief 
pedigree, containing some unconscious humour. Mr, 
_Cooxson’s school career, to which we are next introduced, 
was.as brilliant as that of Prince Giatio in The Rose and 
the Ring. “He carried off the first prize in every depart- 
“ ment of learning.” Giciio did no more. GIGLIO, as we 
are aware, took all the prizes, viz. :— 


The — Prize The French Prize 
The Writing Prize The Arithmetic Prize 
’ The History Prize The Latin Prize 
aii The Catechism Prize The Good Conduct Prize. 


At the University (which ambiguous term internal evi- 
dence proves to mean Oxford) this capable candidate was 
“placed” for the Hertford, and collected quite an assort- 
‘ment of First Classes. More, “he took pleasure in every 
_“sort of out-door amusement without becoming a slave to 
“any.” At skittles, doubtless, he was eminent; but not 
»even skittles could enchain his eager intellect, while “in 
“leaping and jumping he was far above the average”; far 
above five feet, we presume. But his most romantic per- 
formance has still to be mentioned. ‘“ One day, when 
|‘ going across country,’ his foot caught on the top of a 
* hedge, and he fell, breaking his leg below the knee. At 
“ the end of several months it appeared that the limb had 
» been so badly set as to threaten permanent lameness. To 
“ve-break the leg was the only remedy. This ordeal Mr. 
“Cookson underwent at the hands of Dr. Tanner, of Cork, 
« without having recourse to chloroform or any other an- 
esthetic, thus recalling the indomitable pluck of Loyora, 
“who, when still a soldier, subjected himself to a like 
“operation and for the same reason.” Poor Loyora had 
no chloroform to have recourse to; but we do not see wh 
vhe'should not have used the anodyne had it been inapeited. 
If, Mr. Cookson had been standing for the Commander- 
ship of the Society of Jesus, his likeness to LoyoLa would 
‘have been more to the point. Aramis, as we know, suc- 
- eseded in an ambition which, in a Protestant constituency, 
‘Mr. Cooxson will have to suppress. He has written, the 
biographer assures us, in the Fortnightly Review; but we 
have no extracts from Mr. Cooxson’s Fortnightly 
essays. There abides in our mind an impression that they 
were not of Gladstonian orthodoxy. 
»\Mr. Cooxson has not only had his leg broken and been 
second for the Hertford, but he is “nearly related to the 
“Poet Worpsworts.” Since the Irish lady who was 
“ bland, passionate, and deeply religious, who was related to 
Burge (called ‘The Sublime’), and who painted in water- 
“ colours,” we have read of no person, still less of any candi- 
date, who combined so many and such various charms. Mr. 
Cooxson himself is (like the Irish lady) “ profoundly con- 


“ vinced of the vital importance of religion as a factor in | 


““our national life”; but he is not “ nuts,” as vulgar people 
say, on our “‘ National Zion.” ‘ He does not consider that 
“ the best way of attaining this end ”—in Heaven’s name 
what end t—“ is by means of a State Church, unless that 
“ Church fully represents the religious convictions of the 
“ country at large. He deprecates the cry of the Establish- 
“ment in danger now being raised for party purposes.” 
Connu. He thinks that “the names of Conpren, Bricut, 
“ and GiapsTone are gloriously enshrined”; but all this is 
common election eloquence. It is rather the charms of Mr. 
Cooxson’s resemblance to Ienatius Loyota and his merits 
as a “ jumper” that appeal to us, and, doubtless, to a 
humble but pious sect of Dissenters. 

In future we shall, perhaps, have candidates advertising 
the courage with which they face their dentist, refusing gas. 
One can find out the truth about that kind of qualification, 
whereas, when a gentleman says that he has “ well-defined 
“and temperate opinions on home and foreign affairs,” we 
do not know quite so well what he means, or whether he 
would have voted for deserting Gorpon. And one can test 
candidates’ powers in high jumping ; it might be done at 
Lillie Bridge ; capital fun it would be, and a great relief to 
the general unkindness that prevails at a General Election. 
Why are there not more candidates so frank and so sporting 
as Mr. Cookson, Q.C., D.C.L. 


MR. GLADSTONES LAND VIEWS, 


M® GLADSTONE’S speech at Dalkeith was, as Lord 
Sauispury afterwards said, almost exclusively de- 
voted to the machinery of party in almost entire disregard 
of its products and its purposes. His declaration that he 
was neither a Moderate Liberal nor an advanced Liberal, 
but simply a Liberal, was equivalent to an admission that 
the triumph of a faction was in his opinion more important 
than the most fundamental questions of policy and legisla- 
tion. As long as Mr. GoscHeEn votes with his party he is 
at liberty to maintain the true doctrines of political economy. 
As long as Mr. Cuamperzain follows Mr. Guapstone he is 
not only entitled to profess Socialism and to preach spoliation, 
but he is formally defended and praised by his tolerant chief. 
Mr. Giapstone described Mr. CHAMBERLAIN as one of a suc- 
cession of bugbears who have caused unfounded alarm. One 
of them was Josern Hume, who never had fifty followers in 
the House of Commons, and who certainly was never 
thought seriously formidable, though his opinions and his 
manner of urging them were thoroughly distasteful to the 
House of Commons of his day. O’ConNELL, who came 
next in Mr. GuapstTone’s catalogue of harmless objects of 
dislike, was the avowed and dangerous enemy of the unity 
of the kingdom. His Repeal agitation had brought Ireland 
to the verge of rebellion when he was cowed by a legal pro- 
secution which produced its effect, though the conviction 
was ultimately set aside by an ingenious legal quibble. If 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN were as disloyal and as powerful for mis- 
chief as O’ConnELL, Mr. GLApsTONE would be highly culpable 
in extenuating his violence. He had forgotten that he was 
himself a member of the Government which instituted the 
prosecution. That-Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is the professed advo- 
cate of the Disestablishment of the Church of course offered 
no impediment to Mr. GLapsToNr’s actual recognition of his 
alliance and support. The theory of ransom and the scheme 
of differential taxation probably belong to the category of 
open questions. If they form an article of the average 
Liberal creed, Mr. GLapsToneE will either accept the new- 
fangled doctrines or assent to their being held by his 
followers. 

Mr. GiapstToneE would perhaps have also passed over in 
silence the project of compulsory seizure of land for the pur- 
pose of trying agrarian experiments, if he had not foreseen 
that the issue would be raised when the Local Government 
Bill becomes a subject of discussion. His mode of dealing 
with the question was not a little remarkable. First he 
boasted of having outbid Mr. Cuamprrvatn, and then he 
left it in doubt whether he was favourable even to an instal- 
ment of confiscation. It was true that, as he reminded his 
hearers, he had in a Midlothian speech in 1880 wantonly 
asserted that Parliament had a right to take all the land in 
the country for the purpose of cutting it up into petty free- 
holds. He indeed added the statement that, according to 
his judgment at the time, the experiment would not be 
successful. The most unscrupulous series of declamations 
which has ever been delivered contained no more objection- 
able passage. Mr. GuapsToNE now reaffirms the same 
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view. 


. “sweeping proposition ; and yet he leaves it in doubt whether 


he agrees with Mr. CuAMBERLAIN’s less extravagant 
posals. There are, he says, difficulties in the way of partial 


_expropriation for the benefit of one set of private persons 


at the expense of the existing owners. His meaning pro- 
bably is that he disapproves of Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s measures, 


but that he will not allow his dissent to affect the unity of | 


the faction. By an odd oversight, since pointed out by Lord 
Sarispury, Mr. GLapsTone quotes as a precedent for com- 


_pulsory acquisition of land an Act passed in 1819 for the | 


voluntary purchase by local bodies of land to be sublet in 
allotments. No one objects to the renewal, if necessary, 
of a measure which in the course of sixty-six years is not 
known to have been once applied in practice. The Parlia- 
ment of 1819 assuredly never dreamed of buying, even by 
agreement, lands to be occupied not by labourers, but by 
petty farmers. In his latest speech, Mr. Guapstone’s most 
furious outburst of party violence was directed against un- 
offending landowners. Lord Saissury, he said, pretended 
to believe that the Church was in danger ; but it was really 
the land which was in danger. It may be asked by what 
right Mr, GLapsTone and his associates endanger the land. 


At one point of his speech Mr. Giapstone digressed into 
an unseasonable denunciation of the-tenure of property in 
mortmain. The topic was the less appropriate as he ad- 
mitted that there is no large amount of such property in 
Scotland, and that the glebes attached to the manses are for 
the most part well and skilfully managed. It is against the 
estates of the English Church, of the Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and of a few hospitals and similar institutions 
that his capricious indignation is aroused. Ecclesiastical and 
corporate estates are, as Mr. GLapsToNnE has suddenly dis- 
covered, deprived of thead vantages conferredon other property 
by individual owners. It is not known that this particular 
grievance has at any former time attracted Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
notice, although he has not unreasonably proposed that lands 
in mortmain should be hereafter deprived of their exemption 
from Succession Duties. Itis hard on those who are benefici- 
ally interested in land held in mortmain that they should be 
forced to sell their estates at a time when the price of land 
is extraordinarily low. In many instances the charge of 
negligence or unprofitable employment of the land is not 
only unfounded, but the reverse of the truth. 

About twelve years ago Mr. GoscHeEn suddenly threatened 
the Colleges with a Bill for the conversion of their endow- 
ments into personalty. The proposal caused a burst of 
angry protest from both Universities, and Mr. Fawcsrr made 
himself the exponent of the general feeling. The lands, he 
declared, were generally let on easy terms, and the duties of 
the landlord were liberally discharged. There was nogame- 

ing, nor were the tenants liable to the accident of 

ing into the power of a careless or spendthrift owner. 
On the whole, the College estates presented a model of 
management, and the tenantry would earnestly deprecate a 
change. The scheme was consequently dropped without any 
reservation on the part of Mr. Guapstong, Mr. Goscuen, 


then First Lord of the Admiralty, carried his opinions into ing 


effect by selling the greater part of the Derwentwater estates 
in Northumberland, which had since the attainder of the last 
Earl been the property of Greenwich Hospital. It may be 
sup that, in consequence of the later fall in the value 
of land, the Hospital made a good in. The oppo- 
site result would have followed if the land had, as in 
former times, risen in price. The only sound reason for a 
abolition of tenure in mortmain is that collegiate 

and Church estates are not liable to come into the market. 
It would be well if all Mr. Guapstone’s were 
as innocent as his odd condemnation of a comparatively 
doubtful system. It is not a little surprising that a states- 
man who has leisure to form as definite opinion on such a 
question as that of tenure on mortmain should not have 
made up his mind whether Church Establishments ought to 
be maintained or destroyed. Mortmain might, without 
inconvenience, be relegated to that remote vista, at the end 
of which disendowment mysteriously appears. On all 
subjects, large and small, which have a tendency to disturb 
the Liberal union Mr, GiapstonE has definite convictions 
which he is in the habit of proclaiming in or out of season. 
When the harmony of the y is in danger, its leader is 
unable to distinguish between black and white, or between 
right and wrong. It would be an error to assume that 
Mr. Gapsrove is impartial where he is taciturn. When 
revolutionary measures are proposed, silence gives consent. 
Mr. Guapstone’s circular letter was rightly understood as 
@ menace to the Church. The obstinate reserve which he 


has since maintained confirms the belief that he is virtuall 
an accomplice in the conspiracy against the Church. It is 
true that he leaves a door open fur retreat if it appears that 
Disestablishment is unpopular. 

It is not difficult for such an orator as Mr. GLADSTONE, 
especially as he isa veteran political leader, to arouse the 
enthusiasm of an audience consisting entirely of eager parti- 
/sans. Mr. Guapstone’s main pu in his Dalkeith 
| speech was to convince his followers that, if he shrinks from 
| identifying himself with Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, he has no in- 
superable objection to the most anarchical proposals. It is 
only on this ground that he can claim to be the leader of a 
united party; and yet he shrinks from alarming the faith- 
ful followers who begin to hesitate between their imperative 
duty and their personal allegiance. The faith of the ex- 
treme Radicals, who are the backbone of the Liberal party, 
is more robust. They are probably satisfied that Mr. 
GuapsTone will conform to their wishes if they are in a 
majority ; and, at the worst, they can do without him or 
wait till he retires. The confidence of the revolutionary 
faction in the pliability of the Liberal leader may perhaps 
be increased or confirmed by the passionate appeal to 
factious prejudice with which he wound up his series of 
harangues. An appeal to patriotism, to justice, to the 
national interest, would perhaps have been more coldly 
received. It is not known whether his relapse into his 
former manner has revived his waning popularity in 
Midlothian. If he has not fully succeeded, it must be re- 
membered in Mr. GLapsTonr’s excuse that party discipline is 
a less exciting topic than the philanthropic theory of foreign 
affairs, or than the fierce denunciation of a Government 
actually in office. As Lord Satissury said, the Opposition 
has enjoyed during the present contest an undeserved 
advantage in not being in office. Public indignation has 
been blunted by the retirement of an incapable Ministry. 
Mr, CHamBERLAIN’s bribes would scarcely have excited rural 
cupidity if they had been offered by a member of the 
Cabinet which was responsible for the misgovernment of 


Egypt. 


WHERE NOT TO LIVE, 


* J Ae in a palace life may be led well.” In a loft it. 
is more difficult to find full development for the 
ysical and mental faculties. Roserts, however, 
tried this mode of existence, according to his own 
account, for some seventeen years, and is quite satisfied with 
it, so long as it does not bring him into collision with 
Justices of the Peace—a catastrophe which has unfortunately 
occurred twice. Ever since he was himself a schoolboy 
Roserts has preferred schools as dwelling-places, the nearer 
the loft the better. At sea Roperts would be called a 
stowaway; the land variety of the thing awaits a name. 
From the loft of Southall School Roperts went ro 
picking. While at the West London District Schoo 
Ashford, he is accused, perhaps vicking of empl 
himself in that other kind of picking specified in the 
Church Catechism. The mystery of Ropears’s life, the 
attraction which the upper parts (not the upper forms) 
of educational establishments have for him, will perha 
never be’ solved. Some people hate boys, ‘and would as 
soon herd with monkeys as live constantly in their 
But to others they present an inexhaustible field of i in- 
terest, and it is possible that Roperts has been collect- 
ing for a great work on the Boy—his structure, natural 
anti pursuits, habits, and eccentricities. Philosophers 
ittle for external surroundings while they are pro- 
secuting the main purpose of their lives, and even prefer to. 
be “above it all, alone with the stars,” as Teurzispricku 
ts it. When Roserts was brought before the Hampton 
Bench charged with “ being found concealed” (a somewhat 
Irish accusation), we read that “his answers to questions 
“ showed that he was fairly educated.” This is probably as 
much as a reporter would say for Sir Isaac Newron if he 
had made Sir Isaac’s acquaintance in the dock at Petty 
Sessions. Roperts had “ a Bible and other books,” one of the 
“other books” being Nicholas Nickleby. Nicholas Nickleby 
is not calculated to give any one a passion for schools, but 
there is a good deal of nomad existence in it, and there 
is no reason why the errant Smike should not have his 
votaries, like Lance.or or another. 

As for food, Roperts committed “ levies” on the estab- 
lishment. There is a fine military, predatory look about 
the word levies, which might conceivably fire a feeble 
imagination, such as “imaginative” people not unfrequently 
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possess. The abode of Rozerts was reached “ by an iron 
“ ladder against the wall,” which was “about thirty-five 
“ feet from the ground.” His only company was “ some 
“ old stage scenery used for entertainments” ; but he seems 
to have descended, and roamed about the lower storeys at 
will, until at length he was “found concealed.” Clearly 
ninety-nine hundredths of the world do not know how the 
other hundredth lives. Had Roxperts claimed a vote, some 
interesting questions might have been raised about his 
e ey occupation ” and the “ structural severance” of 
his domicile from the remainder of the premises. To judge 
from certain of the Revising Barrister’s decisions, it might 
not improbably have been held that Roserts had a vote, 
but that the Headmaster had not. This interesting point 
was not argued, and Roserts was sent to prison for three 
months with hard labour for being “ found concealed,” 
whereas, if he had jumped upon his wife, or somebody else’s, 
or pushed some peaceful member of society into the river, 
he would have got off with a month or less. It is credit- 
able to the Ashford schools that this poor man should have 
been able to subsist on the fragments of finished repasts, and 
it cannot be denied that, as Roperts observed in his defence, 
Dayip did eat of the shewbread without waiting until the 
priests had had their turn. The answer of proverbial though 
uninspired wisdom is that one man may steal a horse, 
whereas another may not look over a hedge. We can only 
hope that, after five years at Ashford and twelve at 
Southall, Roperts may not find the inside of a gaol alto- 
ese] to be despised. His apprehension will, it may be 

, revive among English households the old-fashioned 
dread of “concealed” inmates who have not been “ found,” 
and cause some elderly ladies, like their prototype in 
seu to approach their couches by means of flying 

ps. 


THE KING OF SPAIN. 


HE secrets of the Palace have been so well kept that 
the death of Don Atronso has come upon the world 
as a surprise. It was known that he was not in good 
health, and there had even been rumours that his illness 
had proved fatal a few daysago. These stories, however, 
seemed so utterly without foundation and had so completely 
the appearance of belonging to the class of Stock Exchange 
fabrications that they obtained very little credit. In Spain, 
as wellas abroad, the death of the young Kine has been an 
unforeseen shock. If the cause assigned by the Times 
Correspondent is the true one, however, the end must 
have been seen to be near by those about Don ALronso 
for months past. Madrid is notoriously fatal to patients 
suffering from pulmonary diseases, and though death was 
hastened by another form of illness, it must have come 
within a very limited period. Perhaps the certainty of 
this prospect may have had something to do with the appa- 
rently gratuitous baseness shown by some of his Ministers 
during the recent crisis, Spanish politicians have not usually 
been so high-minded as to make it harsh to suppose that they 
would have exceptionally little scruple in betraying a 
sovereign who within a few months would be no longer 
alive to reward or punish them. 

’ Don Axronso owed it to the misfortunes of his youth and 
the circumstances under which he mounted the throne that 
he was peculiarly an object of sympathy. There is quite 
enough kindness for Royal persons left to make the world 
look kindly on a Kine who began life as an exile, and re- 
turned when his restoration was the only means of re- 
establishing peace in his country. The late Kine, however, 
owed the continued respect entertained for him by the 
world to his own merits. It would be a flight beyond even 
a Court panegyrist to say that he did great things, or even 
considerable things, with Spain. If he had had the perti- 
nacity and love of detail of Freperick Wit.1am, or the 

ius and industry of Freprrick the Great, and had 
wielded the despotic power of both, it would not have been pos- 
sible for him to do either one or the other. Spain could not 
have supplied him with the material those kings found to 
work on in Prussia ; but he did all that his position allowed 
him to do. For some years it has been largely due to him 
that Spain has been free from pronunciamientos ; for the 
outbreaks at Badajoz and Carthagena scarcely attained to 
the dignity of being more than mere mutinies. Intriguers 
and barrack conspirators had to count, as long as he was alive, 
on the unpleasant risk of having to deal with a sovereign who 
might argue with them in the last resort at the head of his 

guards. The fact that since the death of Ferpivanp VII. 


the government of Spain had been nominally in the hands 
of a woman had very much to do with promoting military 
outbreaks. Within the last three years, when the partial 
recovery of the country from the exhaustion caused ¢ the 
revolution of 1868 encouraged adventurers of a more or less 
ignoble kind to attempt disturbances, the personal character 
of the Kine has been the best guarantee for peace, He had 
had time to prove that he possessed ample personal courage. 
Within the same period he had done much to gain a popu- 
larity which might serve to supply the want of any devotion 
to the monarchy. His visit to the plague-stricken region of 
the South had convinced his subjects that he was no mere 
puppet in the hands of his ministers. As far as it was 
possible for any king to secure decency and honesty in the 
Spanish political world, Don Auronso did it. He showed con- 
siderablesagacity in holding the balance between the different 
factions, which will now have much more opportunity of 
recommencing those civil wars in which so little blood is 
spilt except by assassination. No part of Don AFonso’s 
conduct can have done more to endear him to his country- 
men than the dignity with which he represented the 
country before Europe. It was, of course, always easier for 
a Bourson to stand on a footing of equality with the rulers 
of other nations than for an unlucky Professor set up by a 
mob, or some ex-peasant who had risen by organizing 
mutinies in infantry regiments. Don Atronso did not, 
however, owe everything to his birth. He displayed nerve 
and judgment as well as a sense of his own dignity 
when the Parisian mob behaved like itself during his journey 
through France. Whether it would have been possible for 
him to have preserved peace and promoted good govern- 
ment in Spain with success during a long term of years is per- 
haps doubtful. Younger candidates for the post of popular 
military leader which was once held by Marshal Serrano, 
who has followed the Kine with startling rapidity, will be 
found in abundance if they see any chance of imitating his 
career. The Krno’s death has beyond all question made 
the continuance of such tranquillity and good administration 
as Spain has enjoyed of late much less likely. It isa curious 
comment on the most popular kind of talk about govern- 
ment that the mere existence of a young man who was 
neither a hero nor a genius should be of such importance to 
seventeen millions of people who ought to be able to conduct 
their own affairs. Don Atroyso has at least shown that 
the days of kingship are not over yet in Europe. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


sty ad say that the English only care for three things— 
Business, Politics, and Religion. There is no room for 
literature in this scanty list of interests, and people, 
writing people, often complain that no one cares for litera- 
ture at all. A glance at the magazines, from the quarterlies, 
those relics of the age of feudalism, to the sixpenny 
magazines, makes it seem as if our critics were right, as if 
no one cared for literature. The articles are all about the 
immortality of the soul, the unearned increment, the rights 
of women, the existence of bogies, the weary affairs of 
Ireland, about Whitechapel, female models, social purity ; 
and so the heavier reviews bestow all their tediousness on 
us. The lighter magazines are laden with stories, short 
and long, and with science that may be accurate and is 
skittish. Literature is nowhere, for a publisher’s review of 
some travels in Central Africa, or some dead WENHAM’s 
diaries, cannot be called by that sacred name. There is no 
place for real literary criticism, on early Portuguese 
tragedy, let us say, or on the obscurer French poets of the 
thirteenth century, or even on the greater interests of 
letters. 

This is true, and sad; but, if we have no literature, we 
have abundance of “ Literary Gossip.” Every week we are 
told where Mr. Jones (the poet) is taking his holiday, and 
how that Professor Brown is about to visit the ruins of 
Mesopotamia; or we learn that one author (previously 
unheard of by men) is correcting the proof-sheets of a 
sonnet ; of that another is en on an important ariicle 
about brass fenders, for the Waste Paper Basket. To such 
information the public seems as inclined as to real literature 
it is avowedly indifferent. It does not read Rosrnson’s 
sonnet when he publishes it, but it likes to hear that 
Rostnson is at work on a sonnet. As it was in the days of 
Les Précieuses Ridicules, so itis now. “On apprend chaque 


“ jour les petites nouvelles galantes, les jolis commerces de 
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“ prose et de vers . . . celui-la est A la troisiéme partie de 
“ son roman, cet autre met ses ouvrages sous la presse.” 

All this is very pleasant, and there is no use in scolding 
at such a well-established taste. But the processes of 
literary gossip have their inconveniences. It constantly 
occurs that a man who scribbles finds his name and his 
future deeds recorded, and recorded all wrong, in the 
columns of well-meant chatter. He is not “ at the third 
“ volume of his novel”; nay, he is not writing a novel at all. 
He has not abandoned the study of army surgery in the 
campaigns of TAMERLANE; nay, he is deep in that absorbing 
topic. But many people think, very naturally, that he has 
been advertising himself and his little works in the page of 
tattle, and, if he contradicts the rumour, they think he is 
advertising himself again. On the whole, it seems best to 
suffer and be silent. But there are cases of peculiar hard- 
ship, among them the case of Sir Henry Tuompson. It 
has been announced by some agreeable impertinent that the 
learned leech is busy at his romance, whether the third 
part thereof or not we have no information. Sir Henry 
THompson cannot remain under this imputation. The 
great public suspect the physician or the barrister who 
writes. His business cannot be a very good one, they fancy, 
or he would not dabble in literature. They like a doctor 
to be always hurrying from patient to patient, a barrister 
to be turning with daily and nocturnal hand his momen- 
tous briefs. It is not so with members of other professions, 
But the surgeon, the physician, the lawyer, cannot dally 
with the Muses in the shade. It were fatal to his reputation 
as un homme sérieux. The clergy may roam poetic fields, 
the general may write of generals “and battles long ago.” 
The doctor must dread the fate of Gotpsmita ; he may not 
imitate ArpuTHNot; Dr. Joun Brown’s laurels must not 
awake. Therefore Sir Henry Txompson has to 
explain that his story is “only a little one,” and merely a 
holiday task, the diversion of his vacation. But why should 
he be put to the trouble of a disclaimer? If the collectors 
of literary gossip would first consult the persons about 
whom they prattle, before prattling in public, accuracy 
would at least be secured, and no one would be much the 
worse, if no one would be much the wiser. 


BURMAH. 


the absence of further news from General PRENDERGAST 
the course of events in Burmah can hardly inte- 
rest enough to draw attention from battles nearer home. 
When, too, the result seems absolutely certain, even a war 
may become dull. When the expedition has reached 
Bhamo, or even when it has got no further than Mandalay, 
the question of what is to be done with the country may 
possibly come to be debated with some zeal, though it is at 
least probable that everybody may be found to have made 
his mind up as to what the settlement must be. For the 
present, the most remarkable event in the story has not 
been the work of General PrenpEerGast, nor even of the 
Burmese. The French commercial treaty has been signed 
at Paris,and King Turrsaw’s envoys have just been in 
time to do this diplomatic feat while they are still envoys 
and there is still a King Tuzzpaw. When the avowed 
object of this treaty is remembered, it is natural to 
hear of its signature under existing circumstances with 
a somewhat malicious pleasure. The activity of M. Haas 
and other patriotic Frenchmen will have succeeded in 
giving all the world a very convincing proof of the neces- 
sity for an English annexation of Burmah just when 
it is likely to prove most useful. The rumours of con- 
fusion in Annam which continue to reach Europe, and to 
be contradicted in Paris, to the great strengthening of the 
general belief in their truth, are excellently calculated to 
work towards the same end. Whatever may be the course 
of events in the belt of coast occupied more or less by 
French garrisons, it is obvious that the Indian Government 
will have to calculate on the existence of anarchy on the 
south-east of the Burmese border for years yet. It isall the 
more necessary that the frontier of the Empire should be 
fixed for our convenience while it is yet time. 

The detailed accounts of the fighting at Minhla confirm 
the impression produced by the first re As they have 
done on former occasions, the Burmans fought with obstinacy, 
but the odds were too great. Everything was against them 
except superior numbers. For even the natural strength of 
their position was neutralized by good generalship. Their 
forts were turned, and they seem to have shot so badly that 


the jungle was of little use to them. Soldiers who will not 
charge and who cannot shoot ere hardly more formidable in 
the bush than in the open, though it is more difficult to get 
at them. After our recent experience of what mere courage 
will enable troops neither so well drilled nor nearly so well 
armed as the Burmans to do, it is impossible to rank these 
operations very high even in savage warfare. The attacking 
troops found the enemy the least formidable of the obstacles 
they had to overcome, Every credit is, however, due to 
them for their energy. To force a way through a nearly 
impenetrable jungle in face of an enemy who shows a good 
will to make a prolonged resistance is always a creditable 
feat. General PrenpErGast’s regiments, whether English- 
men or Sepoys of the Bengal and Madras armies, have all 
alike conducted themselves so as to show that a much 
heavier loss than they suffered would not have stopped 
their advance. If confidence is to be placed in the infor- 
mation supplied by Indian Correspondents, comparatively 
little difficulty need be looked for between Minhla and 
Mandalay, and what there is will be chiefly a question of 
transport. Considering how admirably that work has been 
done hitherto, the result may be watched for with confidence, 
The last week has added something to the proofs already 
given of the efficiency and rapidity with which the Indian 
military administration has put its army in the field, There 
isa certain absurdity in the spectacle of officers hurrying 
from England to join an expedition, with every prospect of 
being too late to catch up the army they are to join. 
Unluckily it is not the sort of absurdity of which our expe- 
ditions are commonly guilty, and we could bear with 
more of the same sort. The report that a civil staff 
for the administration of Burmah as a British possession 
has already been organized must be accepted with cer- 
tain reservations. The fact that British officers are getting 
ready to take the country in hand is not in itself a 
proof that it is to be settled on the same footing as Lower 
Burmah. What it would show, however, supposing the 
report to be correct, is that we are going to put things 
on a safe basis for our own interests. Whoever is to hold the 
nominal rule in Burmah in future, the time has gone by 
when any King Tueesaw can be suffered, or when the Irra- 
waddy can be left open to the enterprise of such pioneers of 
civilization as the Italians who tried and failed to blow up 
the Kathleen. 


THE PIGEONS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


knows the pigeons at the British 
Museum. They are as much the friends of man as 
those more famous pigeons in the Guildhall or in the Piazza 
of St. Mark’s. Unless a correspondent of the Times has 
deliberately invented a most horrible story, or has been 
made the victim of an extraordinary hoax, these birds have 
been treated with a cruelty so wanton and deliberate that 
it can only be called diabolical. The narrative of this 
gentleman, which is clear and concise, is that the Clerk of 
the Works, with intent to reduce the number of pigeons, 
“scattered for them a slow and deadly poison, the effect of 
“ which is to burn the entrails, cause the body to swell, and 
“ prevent the passage of even a drop of water down the 
“ throat.” And then the correspondent, who signs himself 
“ A Reader in the British Museum,” goes on to describe 
the signs of agony observed in “the unfortunate pigeons” 
who “ roa 4 fiendish mixture.” It is usual for 
those who make s serious charges as this against a re- 
sponsible official to publish their names, and it is not 
very common for editors of newspapers to print sach 
accusations unsigned. We must, however, presume that 
“A Reader in the British Museum” forwarded his name 
as a guarantee of good faith, and that he is an actual 
person, who really frequents the Reading-Room, as he 
represents. Yet Mr. Cuartes Putman, the Olerk of the 
Works, writing from the Museum, entirely denies the state- 
ment as it concerns himself, and calls upon his accuser 
to produce evidence before the authorities. It is quite 
plain that the matter cannot rest here. Mr. Putman’s 
denial must of course be accepted as conclusive, for there 
is nothing stronger against him than the assertion of an 
anonymous correspondent, But Mr. Putman’s letter, which, 
as it appears, is singularly mild in tone, considering 
the nature of the imputation made upon him, does not 
say that no pigeons have been poisoned, or that he knows 
nothing about their having been poisoned, or that he cannot 
understand to what “ A Reader” refers. Mr. Punman-may 
no doubt say that all this is no business of his, that he has 
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vindicated his own character for humanity, and that there 
his duty ends. The public have a right to know from 
wodarve and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is bound to inquire whether the original statement 
made in the Z'imes is true or false. 
. There are many people who, if they had been publicly 
assailed as this Clerk of the Works has been, would bring 
an action of libel against the conductors of the journal in 
which an anonymous slander was allowed to appear. But 
whether Mr. Putman takes that course or not the truth 
will have to be discovered. Wholesale torture cannot be 
committed at a great public institution without punishment 
being inflicted on the perpetrators. It is to be observed 
that “A Reader” carefully abstains from saying that he 
was an eye-witness of what he narrates. “ It appears” and 
“I believe” are not phrases calculated to inspire faith in 
the details of a circumstantial story. ‘Some few were, I 
“ believe, humanely put out of their sufferings in the course 
“ of the day by order of one of the officers ; but too many 
“have surely lingered in torment upon the roofs and 
“ cornices, and some are, perhaps, so lingering even now,” 
It is a ghastly picture, but a vague account. He does 
not even mention a date. Neither day nor hour is given, 
On the other hand, he calls upon the Society in Jermyn 
Street to prosecute the offender. Perhaps it was prudent 
not to name the “slow and deadly poison” alleged to 
have been employed. We repeat that the question must 
not be allowed to drop, but be taken up energetically, and 
brought to a definite issue. Scarcely any penalty would be 
too severe for a man who, knowing all the consequences of 
his action, administered to tame and affectionate birds, 
clustering in their confiding manner to be fed, “a slow and 
“ deadly poison.” One would be only too glad to think that 
the story was a stupid and malignant concoction, But it is 
told so fully, and Mr. Putman’s contradiction is so strictly 
limited, that we are left in considerable perplexity. There 
is some danger in these exciting times of the whole subject 
passing rapidly into oblivion. t cannot be allowed. The 
ublic has a right to expect that the Trustees of the British 
ass will find out what—if any—truth there is in 
allegations so gravely affecting their officials, Mr. Cotam 
has, we presume, already made inquiries, though he must 


- ef course have facts and dates, not merely general as- 


sertions. An instance of powerful action on the part 
of the Society is furnished by the case of an unfortunate 
donkey, who was observed by a benevolent passenger the 
other day in Coventry Street to be cruelly tortured by a 
eostermonger. A spike had been let into the cart which 
the donkey was drawing, so that whenever the poor beast 
stopped, from exhaustion or otherwise, the spike ran into its 
hind ag The ruffian was fined five shillings; but it 
is probable that hundreds of donkeys are tormented in this 
way without the intervention of the police. How much the 

n of the Society is needed in all parts of the country 
may be illustrated by the instance of the golden eagle caught 
‘at Glen Mask, in Forfarshire, in a trap which the game 
keeper who set it omitted to visit for a week. 


HOPE AND DESPAIR. 


TYNO winds sufficiently “innocent and quiet” to have 
tt taken the Goliath-like vaunts of the leading Liberals 
at their full paper value, the latest speeches of Lord 
Satispury and Mr. Guapstone may well have presented 
the appearance of having somehow got mixed. Mr. 
CuamBerLain, Sir Wittiam Harcourt, and Sir 
Soe so seldom opened their mouths without informing 
their Tory opponents that their flesh would on polling-day be 
iyen, figuratively, of course, to the fowls of the air and to 

he beasts of the field, that an observer unacquainted with 
the brag and blague that play so large a part in Radical 
electioneering might have expected to find the general of 
the confident army all confidence himself and the com- 
mander of the force thus loudly threatened with annihi- 
lation proportionately prises What he would have 
found, es kay on a comparison of their last respective 
utterances is the exact reverse of this. It was Lord 
Sauispury and not Mr. Guapstoye who seemed to feel, 
if not assurance, at any rate high hopes of victory; it 
was Mr. Guiapstone and not Lord Sarispury whose lan- 
guage seemed to reflect that fretful uneasiness which is so 
often the presage of foreboded defeat. The speech of the 
Conservative leader at the St. Stephen’s Club was full of 
fire and animation from end to end—an inspiriting summons 


‘to a party in the best of moods to respond to it. In that 


delivered by his adversary at the Edinburgh Music Hall 


the following evening its admirers profess to find “ fire” 
and “ passion,” but an unprejudiced reader will be dis- 
posed, we think, to read “ heat” for the former of these 
words, and “ temper” for the latter. Lord Sauissury’s 
vigorous repudiation of the construction placed upon his 
review of the Conservative prospect a year ago was 
emphasized by a stroke aimed with quite ‘prophetic preci- 
sion at one of the most cocksure of the reckoners of un- 
hatched chickens on the opposite side. Sir Cuartes Ditxe, 
he remarked, had been stating that if all promises were 
true he would have a triumphant victory, and Lord 
Satispury very justly inferred from this that “ there 
“ must have been some easy promisers” among those whom 
Sir CHARLEs’s canvassers approached. There must have 
been, indeed, from the result. Nor, indeed, do we need 
ex post facto confirmation of Lord Sauispury’s words of 
encouragement. His tone of hopefulness was abundantly 
justified by the true and forcible comparison which he 
drew between the positions of the two parties, The con- 
trasted spectacle of unbroken unity and of hopeless division, 
of natural cohesion and of artificial agglomeration, which 
they present, was alone suflicient to put life and heart 
into every one who believes that even an untried and 
unskilled electorate consists in the mass of men with 
eyes in their heads and enough mother-wit to perceive 
that men who deeply distrust each other cannot be fit 
persons to claim the trust of a community. And that this 

a yn was gaining groundevery day all over the country 

rd SALISBURY was with good reason convinced. Depend upon 
it, he said, in words which expressed the growing belief of even 
the most inveterate doubters of his party—“ depend upon it 
“that the wave is in our favour. The improvement we 
“ hear of from every quarter during the last month has been 
“ extraordinary. . . . Our solitary danger is apathy, confi- 
“ dence, indifference. If every man will take the trouble to 
“ give constitutional effect to the convictions he really enter- 
“ tains, I, for one, have no doubt of the result.” 


Merely to compare this speech with the uneasy and 
querulous harangue which Mr, GLapstone delivered the fcl- 
lowing day at Edinburgh is to read in advance the electoral 
history of the week. Even while the Liberal leader was 
alternately imploring and scolding his divided party the 
ballot-boxes in a dozen different constituencies once devoted 
to him were secretly recording those fresh evidences of a 

neral defection from him which have since been so abun- 

tly confirmed. And the unconcealed bitterness of his 
language would almost seem to show that he suspected it. 
To listen to his indignant denunciations of double Liberal 
candidatures one might almost imagine that Mr. GLapstonE 
had learnt for the first time that day that there were 
more Liberal candidates in the field than there are seats for 
them. His anger at the spectacle is certainly of that 
unmeasured kind which, as a rule, is only born of surprise. 
These divisions of the Liberal interest were, he declared, 
“a great public evil and disgrace,” “a gross and ludicrous 
“ absurdity,” “‘a perverse repetition of the error of 1874,” 
calculated to make the party “the laughing-stock of 
*‘ their enemies and the world.” They were a “great dis- 
“eredit and dishonour,” “a question of public discredit 
“ and ignominy,” and we know not what else. Surely his 
cooler-headed hearers must have seen signs of panic in these 
vehement but desperately belated objurgations; and we 
should imagine that many of his more judicious supporters 
must have felt that, if their leader must needs delay his 
a pe against the double candidatures until the contest 

actually begun, he had much better have let it alone 
altogether. Nor did he, the same order of critics may have 
thought, show much more wisdom in the selection of the 
two other topics of his disecourse—the question of Disestablish- 
ment and of the Irish vote. Was it worth while, for instance, 
for Mr. te correct Lord Sa.ispury’s attribution 
to him of the remark that Disestablishment was not “ripe,” 
when what Mr. GuapsTone really said was that it was 
not “ripe for Parliamentary discussion.” Why, according 
to the rule which Mr, Guapstone has always laid down for 
himself, and to which only the other day he once more 
declared his fidelity, there is, for him, no practical difference 
between the two phrases. Ina certain sense every question 
under the sun is “ripe” for Parliamentary discussion, for 
you may discuss in Parliament whether there does or does 
not exist any necessity for pronouncing an opinion on it. 
But it is not to be supposed that this is what Mr. GLapsToNE 
means when he uses the phrase. What he means is that 
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the time has not arrived when Parliament should be asked 
to consider in another than the mere debating-club sense 
whether it is expedient to disestablish the Church of 
England or not, and to record its opinion on that subject in 
the form of a Resolution. And having regard to Mr. 
Guapstoye’s known views on the subject of abstract Reso- 
lutions, it follows that he will never think Disestablishment 
“ ripe for Parliamentary discussion” in this sense until he 
thinks it ripe for actual legislation, and consequently that it 
cannot matter two straws whether he used the word “ripe” 
with or without the qualification which he now attaches to 
it. He could hardly have hoped that one single wavering 
Churchman’s vote would be secured by such weak devices 
as this. Neither, we should think, could he have hoped to 
influence a single Irish vote by the strange mixture of 
menace and cajolery with which the appeal to Mr. Parnetn 
and his party, occupying a full half of the entire speech, was 
filled. Nothing can be more curious, at times even more 
comic, than the mode in which Mr. Giapstone alternated 
between plaintive reminders to Ireland of the “boons” 
which have been showered upon her by Liberal Govern- 
ments and reiterations of his already expressed desire to 
paralyse the power of the Parnellites in the next Parliament 
—an eminently patriotic desire, no doubt, but not one which 
finds an appropriate place in the coaxing appeal to the 
party to be paralysed. 

It is singular that a man of Mr. Guapstone’s tactical 
acumen should not have perceived how hopeless, nay, how 
dangerous, in their admissions of weakness, these eleventh- 
hour manceuvres were. But, in fact, his strategy was no less 
at fault than his tactics. He was not only making the 
wrong series of evolutions, but he had mistaken the true 
“ objective.” The event has shown—most signally in such 
cases as Captain O’SuxEa’s defeat at Liverpool and Mr. 
Tuompson’s at Durham—that the alleged dependence of 
Conservatism on the Irish vote is purely imaginary, and 
that it was not worth the while of the Liberal leader to 
expend on appeals to Irishmen the time and energy which 
were better employed in endeavouring to heal the breaches 
in the English Liberal party. These it is which have 
undone him; and as we are bound to suppose, to his 
complete surprise. Mr. GiapstongE, who seemed to have 
only found out last Tuesday that his followers were cutting 
each other's throats at the ballot-box, appeared even then 
to be quite unconscious of the real secret of this fatal in- 
discipline. It exists for the very reasons which make it 
impossible for a leader to deal with it effectually. The only 
appeal which can possibly be addressed to a de trop candidate 
is, in the case of the Liberals who have been jostling each 
other in the doorways of so many constituencies, divested 
of all its force. It is no good entreating them to consider 
the interests of the Liberal party, when the obvious answer 
is that, if a common interest is the distinguishing mark of 
a party, there is no such thing as a Liberal party in existence. 
Why, indeed, should a Moderate Liberal give way to a 
Radical, in the name of Liberalism or vice vers@ ? and what 
is the good of warning either of them that if he persists a 
Tory will gain the seat ? The Moderate Liberal will naturally 

the Tory as of the two a better choice for the consti- 
tuency than the Radical, and the Radical will think him at 
least no worse a choice than the Moderate Liberal. Even 
when the two competitors do not materially differ in their 
shades of Liberalism or of Radicalism, there is no reason 
why either of them should make a personal sacrifice for a 
so-called party of which he can have no conception what the 
ultimate colour will be. Why, the Liberal may ask himself, 
should [ forego my ambition to avoid the risk of bringing 
in a Tory? If the Radicals are going to elbow out the 
Moderates, one Tory the more in Parliament will be all the 
better. The Radical puts himself the same question mutatis 
mutandis, arguing that, if the Whigs are to get the upper 
hand in the party, one Tory the more on the opposite side of 
the House will make little difference. It is idle, in short, 
to preach self-effacement to the soldiers of an army who have 
neither a common enemy nor a common place of cam , 
And it was owing partly, we have no doubt, to Mr. 
Gtapstone’s sense of the hopelessness of this task, oe 
partly also and probably more to later reports from 
constituencies, as discouraging as those of his opponent 
were the reverse, that the latest speeches of the two leaders 
sounded like such prophetic echoes of the voices of hope 
and of despair. 


ADMIRALTY REFORM, 


Net Board of Admiralty has cleared the way for its 
vigorous administration of the department in future by 
pushing on the work of reform. It can hardly be said that 
there is any novelty in the effort, for the Admiralty has 
been the subject of innumerable choppings and changings 
within the last quarter of a century, all very honestly 
designed for its improvement. The plan just published is 
distinguished from its predecessors by being very much 
more thoroughgoing, and, as everybody who will consider 
the nature of administration must see, well calculated to 
promote efficiency. The announcement that the scheme is 
ready, and is even in course of being applied, is in every 
sense of the word timely. It is long since all who took the 
least trouble to understand the question had made up their 
minds that what was wanted at the Admiralty was not the 
appointment of a new official or a mere tinkering of details, 
but a thorough re-adjustment of work within the department. 
This will be effected to a great extent by the proposed 
changes ; and though some little friction may be expected at 
the beginning, it may be trusted to work for good. It is 
not less satisfactory to hear that the dockyards are hard 
at work. The launch of two such vessels as the Hero and 
the Camperdown within a few weeks of one another, the 
promptitude shown in pushing on the belted cruisers, and 
the preparations for the building of two new ironclads are 
signs quite as satisfactory as any scheme of Admiralty 
reform, for if it is important to have a good administration, 
it is still more important that a great navy should exist to 
be administered. Not the least good of the measures lately 
taken has been the appointment of Admiral Granam to the 
post of Controller. At a time when the organization of 
the dockyards is being greatly modified, it is almost in- 
dispensable that the office should be filled by an officer 
with a particularly good experience of their working. As 
Superintendent at Malta Admiral Granam has had eve 
opportunity of obtaining this knowledge, and, what is still 
better, he has, in the course of the discharge of his duties 
as Chairman of the Dockyard Committee, had an excellent 
chance of showing the Admiralty officials that he did 
possess it. 

The display of a little more energy in shipbuilding, and 
the appointment of an exceptionally competent Controller, 
might by themselves be merely proofs that a spurt. was 
being made under the pressure of outside opinion. The 
establishment of a more direct system of responsibility and 
a stricter audit are from the very nature of them permanent 
gains. The sketch of the scheme of reform published in 
the Standard shows that they will be supplied. There is 
still a good deal wanting in the information published. 
When it is said, for instance, that “ greater responsibility 
“is to be thrown upon all the heads of the civil establish- 
“ ments,” the question “ in what way” suggests itself. As 
a mere matter of curiosity, too, it would be pleasing to 
learn how “a large diminution in the cireumlocutory 
“ references now going forward between the dockyards and 
“the Admiralty” is to be effected. We can well believe 
that “ circumlocutory references” have been going their 
rounds for years, but it would give colour and substance 
to our belief to have a few examples of them, and an ex- 
planation of how they are to be stopped. These are 
perhaps considered private and domestic affairs which the 
Admiralty prefers to settle in family council. As Jong as 
the wish to amend them is sincere, this need not be 
made a matter of reproach. In these days of general 
publicity it is even well that somebody should still be 
found who objects to wash his dirty linen in public. It 
is all the easier to dispense with the information that it 
could hardly be understood without a familiar acquaintance 
with the routine of the department. The part of the scheme 
which can be announced with a reasonable confidence that it 
will be intelligible, and without breach of official etiquette, 
is just what must become public before long in the natural 
course of things, and it is enough. In substance it amounts 
to this—that in future the naval chiefs of the dockyards will 
each have a civil colleague, chosen for technical knowledge 
and appointed to look exclusively after the execution of the 
work. A Directur of Dockyards will be added to the Con- 
troller’s department, and each Admiral Superintendent will 
have an assistant. By this arrangement the discipline 
and general direction of the yards will be left, as sihedy 
will be inclined to dispute that they ought to"be, under 
the command of naval officers. The shipwrights’ side of 


the dockyard business will be under the direction of an 
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official subordinate to the naval commander in rank, but 
with a reasonable measure of independence as far as his 
own department is concerned, and secure of support at 
headquarters. It is a matter of course that the success of 
this, as of all other schemes, must depend in the long run 
on the personal qualities of the men chosen to fill the posts 
of Director and assistants. That is self-evident, but there 
is certainly nothing in the plan itself which need lead to 
difficulties. The naval officers will as before have the 
superior command, and they have nothing to complain of 
in the appointment of a subordinate who will be there to 
see that work ordered is done, and is done as it is ordered, 
and not by makeshifts. At present when twenty men are 
wanted to work on the Octopus, they are not infrequently 
only represented by a minority of flesh-and-blood hands and 
a majority ps ver workmen, because a dozen of the score 
have been off to do an odd job on the Cuttlefish. 
Nobody supposes that the money for these “dead souls” 
goes dishonestly into anybody’s pocket ; but it is, on the 
whole, better that theory and practice should conform in 
the dockyards as well as elsewhere. What is done with 
men in a small case like the above is done with material in 
more important matters, and the Director and assistants 
are to be appointed to stop the slovenly practice. It is not 
to be supposed that Admirals Superintendent will do any- 
thing to hamper them in the discharge of their duty. The 
object of the new scheme is to secure unity of administration, 
and, apart from the very improbable exercise of downright 
ill-will on the part of the officials, it can hardly fail. It will 
always be in the power of the First Lord to deal with the 
ill-will if it should be shown. An efficient audit is as im- 
portant as unity of administration, and it is apparently also 
provided for. On this point, however, the published sketch 
of the new plan is studiously vague. It is to be independent 
and outside of the dockyards, but who is to be responsible 


_ for itweare not told. There can, however, be little diffi- 


culty in guessing with accuracy how it will be provided for. 
An Accountant-General’s department would seem to exist 
for the purpose of doing this work. If it has not done it 
hitherto, the explanation is probably to be found in the 
fact that this branch of the Admiralty has either not been 
allowed sufficient liberty, or has been set to do other 


On the whole, the “new model” approved of, if not 
elaborated by, Lord Hamitton and Mr. Rircuig, 
has all the appearance of being a very workmanlike one. 
It ought to correct the vices of organization which have 
caused so much disappointment, if not waste. That it will 

everybody is what no sensible man who remembers 

is La Fontaine will expect. In particular it will not 
please the people who are sure that the one cure for all ills 
is the appointment of a Finance Lord. The partisans of 
this cure for the Admiralty’s ills have never yet explained 
exactly what they expect this great officer to do. Such 
statements as that he would be able “to hold his ground 
“ against all comers” stand themselves in need of explana- 


‘tion. Who are included among the “comers”? If the 


word is to cover the First Lord and the Parliamentary 


‘Seeretary, it has certainly been used with astonishingly 


little thought. The system under which Parliament is 
asked to vote every year the money needed for the navy, 
and the Minister at the head of it is kept subject to 
the continual temptation to put the popularity of his 
Cabinet before the interests of the services, may or may 
not be a good one. Opinions on that subject will differ, 
according to whether the judge thinks the business of 


Government is to please what Mr. CartyLe irreverently | 


called the united swineries, or to keep the country pro- 
perly defended. For the present the question is of the kind 
called academic. The heads of the Admiralty are, and are 
likely to remain, members of Parliament, and will be largely 
guided by what pleases that assembly. When that happens 
to be economy so called, any Admiralty official, whatever 
his private opinions may be, will have to obey orders and 
help to pare the naval cheese. A Finance Lord would 
simply have to do like the rest. It is not suggested, as far 
as we know, that he should be made an absolute monarch 
and independent of Parliamentary control. As a sub- 
ordinate he could only audit the accounts of the depart- 
ment, and that work can perfectly well be done by existing 
officials. by establishing this system of responsibility and 
check the Board of Admiralty have done much to make the 
repetition of a certain famous blunder very much less likely. 
It has been said that whereas a publisher could cheat 
(not would cheat) you if you publish on the half-profits 


system, he would not try if you publish on the royalty 
system, because the customs of the trade would help him in 
the first case, whereas in the second he would have to falsify 
his books, which is a practice that has ugly consequences. 
Even so a First Lord, who, with an eye to the Budget, 
might venture on a good deal where the usages of his office 
are lax, would think twice before taking the responsibility 
of breaking through a clear rule. When he remembers the 
infirmities of human nature, it is pleasing to think that 
future First Lords will be supported by tolerably precise 
regulations. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND SIR JOSEPH HOOKER. 


HE simultaneous retirement of Professor Huxtey from 
the Presidency of the Royal Society and of Sir JoserH 
Hooker from his Directorship of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens would be a severe loss to British science if it im- 
ported the withdrawal of these two eminent men from the 
work of scientific instruction and scientific research. For- 
tunately it is not so, or not so to the twofold extent indicated 
in either case. Professor Huxuey will not sever his con- 
nexion with the Normal School of Science and Royal School 
of Mines at South Kensington, he having acceded to the 
request by the Education Department that he should retain 
the positions of Dean and honorary Professor in that in- 
stitution. As for Sir Josern Hooker, his relinquishment 
of his official duties, so far from foreshadowing any relaxa- 
tion of his scientific labours, is mainly designed to provide him 
with the necessary leisure for their more effective prosecution. 
He hopes thereby to enable himself tocomplete the great work 
on the Flora of India on which he has been for years inter- 
mittently engaged, and which, without devoting his whole 
time to it, he could not hope to bring to a conclusion. 
Botanical research is thus likely to gain by the retirement 
of the great botanist, while by that of the distinguished 
biologist it is gratifying to know that biological instruction 
will, at any rate, not lose. Still, the occasion has been not 
unreasonably felt as in each case marking an epoch in a 
strenuous and valuable life; and, without consenting to 
regard either scientific career as in any sense closed, it is 
natural for the countrymen of Huxizey and Hooker to 
review a record of past services which, even if neither be 
destined to add anything to it, has entitled both men to the 
honour and gratitude of the nation. 

Into the details of their scientific achievements, which 
have already been ably and amply set forth in the appre- 
ciative notice published in last Thursday’s Times, it is not 
our purpose to enter. The main point which seems to us 
to deserve more notice than it has yet received is that of 
the similarity, not only between the outset of both men’s 
lives—which of course is too obvious to be implied—but, in 
the main, between the subsequent courses of the two. Both 
Hooker and Hux.ey began their careers as Darwin began 
his, in the capacity of pure investigators; but only one of 
the three lives was devoted throughout to research alone. 
In Professor Huxtey’s case the function of the teacher 
encroached more and more on that of the student; in Sir 
Josern Hooxer’s, case, a function analogous to that of 
teaching made ever-increasing demands upon his time. 
The difference of course between the careers of Darwin 
and that of his foremost followers explains itself at a 
glance. It was due no doubt to difference, not of 
tastes, but of means; an independent fortune enabled 
the master to lead a life which was denied to the dis- 
ciple. In Sir Josepn Hooxer’s case his very success 
in work ancillary to that of research—work, that is to 
say, of the organizing and systematizing order—brought 
with it its own limitation of the facilities of pure research. 
Through the indefatigable efforts of father and son, the 
Royal Gardens at Kew were converted, as has been well 
said, from a “ badly-kept pleasure-ground” into a head- 
quarters of botanical science for the whole English-speak- 
ing and no inconsiderable part of the foreign world. The 
consequences of this invaluable achievement were not of 
unmixed advantage to its performers. Sir Josrpx Hooker 
had to pay the penalty of his own and his father’s success in 
raising the direction of the Royal Gardens to a position 
of such commanding authority; and the measure of that 
penalty is best given by the fact that the daily correspond- 
ence between this great botanical centre and our colonies all 
over the world—to say nothing of foreign countries—is 
greater than that of many a Government department. Cir- 
cumstances, in fact, too strong for either man have cumu- 
lated the function of investigator with that of instructor or 
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adviser both in Professor Huxtzy’s case and in that of Sir 
JosepH Hooxer—in the former, no doubt, to the greater 
hindrance of research pure and simple, but sensibly in both. 
The former, indeed, has made no secret of his belief that the 
system which compels this “ doubling” of two distinct parts 
is a mistaken one; the latter may be said to give practical 

of their incompatibility by resigning his Directorship 
of the Botanical Gardens in order that he may complete a 
contribution to botanical science which otherwise might—if 
not must—have remained unfinished. 

We have of late heard little of that, in both senses, aca- 
demical controversy which was waged some years ago on the 
question of placing “ research ” in a position of independence, 
and freeing it from what was alleged to be its degrading 
subjection to the educational function. The dispute was 
one of that excellent order which can be prolonged in- 
definitely without any danger of being cut short by the 
arrival of a definite result, and, except that it threatened 
at one time to add the word “researcher” to the English 
Dictionary, no objection could be taken by any man of 
ordi nature to its prolonged prosecution. It 
expired at last of that inanition which ultimately overtakes 
discussions conducted from the purely @ priori stand- 
point. When would-be endowers of research had for the 
hundredth time pointed out that in the abstract it must 


be wrong to fetter the feet of Inquiry by compelling 
her perpetually to turn back in order to hurry up lag- | 
ging Instruction, and when their opponents had for the | 
hundredth time retorted that there is no guarantee of | 
Inquiry keeping the proper path, or, indeed, in some | 
cases, of making any progress along that path, if she be 
left to tread it entirely alone, it began to dawn upon | 
both disputants, like one of those glimpses, as they seem, — 
from a past state of existence, that they had said the same 
thing before. “First catch your researcher” was the re- 
tort, however, which really put an end to the controversy. 
Mrs, Grasse might have presupposed the hare without 
blame ; but it was felt that the endower of research had 
no right to assume that the heaven-born investigator whom 
they proposed to serve in this new fashion was to be picked 
up so easily. The endowment of research, however, in the 
person of some man of science who has already given his 
proofs, was always a possible, though somehow not a 
popular, way of turning the criticism of the objector ; 
and no doubt the record of such a life as that of Professor 
Hovx.ey, and in a less degree that of Sir Joseru Hooker, 
does suggest that in the person of such men the only 
objection to the endowment principle is answered. Even 
the judicious writer to whose notice of the Professor’s 
work we have already referred is unable to express an 
indication of his own view on this subject. He ad- 
mits, indeed, that we could ill have spared the loss of 
the inspiration which “so many young and enthusiastic 
“ minds” have derived from Professor Hux.ey’s instruc- 
tion ; but, after all, he adds that, in his opinion, it would 
have been to the highest interests of the nation as well as 
of science had Professor Huxtey been free from much of 
the hodman’s work he has had to do for his daily bread. 
That perhaps is somewhat too rough a way of putting it. 
Hodman’s work is unsuitable to a skilled mechanic in the 
building industry, to say nothing of an architect; and if 
and in so far as any of Professor Huxtey’s work has 
answered to this analogy, his being obliged or allowed to 
undertake it is a deplorable waste of power, and in every 
sense of the word a blunder. But we conceive that the 
question rather is, Whether and how much the nation 
loses by the architect personally directing the construction 
of the edifice by scientific knowledge in place of re- 
maining free to plan continual additions to it? No 
doubt it is possible that something may be lost to a 
country and to the world of science when the former of the 
two systems obtains; and if ever there were a case in 
which this loss seems to have been actually incurred, we 
uite admit that Professor Huxtery’s career presents it. 
But we confess to a very grave doubt whether, in the great 
multitude of instances in which the same contention has 
been, or may be, raised, it is really worth while to distress 
ourselves very much about it. The world is full of plau- 
sible might-have-beens in a score of other departments of 
human activity besides that of science; and there seems 
to be no good reason why we should listen more assentingly 
to lamentations, or more submissively to reproaches, from 
the inheritors of unfulfilled scientific than of any other 


renown. 


STEEPLECHASING. 


A HINT as to the origin of steeplechasing may be gathered 
from the interesting Memoirs of Lord Malmesbury. In 
April 1835 Lord Fitzharris, as he then was, made one of a large 

ty at Mr. Compton’s house, near the New Forest, whither 
Dueon's stagho had been sent. Among the guests were Lord 
Cardigan and Mr. Assheton Smith, both celebrated riders and 
jealous of their reputation as such. “ I remember both at dinner 
on the day before the hunt glaring at one another as if they were 
mortal enemies about to fight the next day,” his Lordship writes. 
‘* Nor did they belie their looks, for they rode a regular race till 
both their horses were completely exhausted, Lord Cardigan’s 
going two or three hundred yards further than Assheton Smith’s, 
and he thus claiming the victory.” In fact, they practically rode 
a steeplechase, but there was a certain roughness and readiness 
about such contests, genuinely “ sporting” as they were, to 
employ the word sporting as it is understood by those who are 
devoted to sport and who recognize no higher term of commenda- 
tion. Such matches were not precise tests of capacity. One 
man might pound the other, but then it might be considerably the 
heavier man who was pounded, and there is comparatively little 
credit to be gained when eleven stone leaves fifteen stone behind. 
Fifteen stone might now and again have some slight advantage 
in being able to crash through a fence which would be almost 
impregnable to a much lighter man; but, as a matter of course 
the horse that carries the lightest burden goes furthest an 
fastest, other conditions being equal ; so that these casual matches 
were not satisfactory proofs of power. Weight is all important, 
though the consideration of the point was the first step towards 
taking the sport out of the hands of gentlemen who rode their 
own horses, and admitting professional riders to the game, a step 
not without its evil side. A man may feel legitimately contented 
with himself when, by the exercise of sound horsemanship, he 
has the best of an opponent in a fair spin across country. Over 
the wet, deep, undrained fallow he nurses his horse, while his 
impetuous rival splashes on ahead in spite of his steed’s somewhat 
weak back ribs; he—the horseman—picks his place at the fence, 
and handles his animal at it with skill; he does not choose the 
narrowest part of the brook if the take-off be bad and the landing 
rotten. To ride with courage and judgment, and so to gain the 
victory, is to do well; but to pay five pounds for the exercise of 
another man’s courage and judgment is quite another thing. In 
the early days of the sport, steeplechasing had the advantage over 
racing that men usually rode their own horses. At first this was 
always the case. In the records of the early ‘cross-country 
matches owners were always up, but as ‘chasing spread it 
soon came to include men who preferred winning their races 
vicariously. The excitement might be less, but a rider who is not 
very sure of himself, and has doubts about his horse, may find a 
good deal too much excitement in a spin over four miles of 
stiff country ; out hunting the rider can take his time and pick his 
place at leisure, while if the fence before him looms forbiddingly 
large and black, a conveniently vivid imagination will suggest to 
him that the hounds are turning to the right, or that the fox is in 
all probability making for a covert to the leit. If there be a gate 
or gap in one direction, a ford instead of some sixteen feet of 
water on the other, these forecasts as to the fox’s line are likely to 
be all the more distinctly recognized. One great point about the 
old-fashioned steeplechasing, when some such distant object as a 
steeple did duty for a winning-post, was that it afforded a test of 
a man’s ability to find his way over a country, his horse's clever- 
ness being of course an important consideration; a great deal of 
endurance and some speed were then also requisite; but of these 
three necessities the first almost disappears when races are run 
over fences between flags. 

he made-up modern steeplechase course differs widely from the 
fair-hunting country over which these contests used to be run, and 
the sort of animal that is required to win the Grand Inter- 
national Steeplechase at Sandown Park would not, as a very 
general rule, have struck the two sportsmen whom Lord Malmesbury 
mentions as the beau idéal of a hunter. Nevertheless, the modern 
chaser is frequently criticized with much unfairness. Demand 
creates supply. A chaser must nowadays be able to gallop, and 
it may be doubted whether a horse that was reckoned speedy by 
the riders of half a century ago would win races to-day. The 
horse of a former generation is, however, assumed to have pos- 
sessed a of stamina which our horses cannot equal; but 
this is supposition. It has been cordially conceded that the old- 
fashioned steeplechases were in every way more genuinely sporting 
contests than the most popular events of this sort of to-day; but 
because horses go faster than formerly it by no means proves that 
they are less gifted with those valuable attributes, cleverness and 
staying power. Our decided a is that the horse has in 
every way improved during the last fifty years. Steeplechasing— 
the real thing or the modern Sandown imitation—is for the horses 
a matter of education, or “schooling,” as it is termed. They used 
to have the education of hunters. A good chaser was a superla- 
tively good hunter. Now hunting and steep ing are two dif- 
ferent things; but there is nothing to prove that the chaser of 
to-day might not be turned into something exactly resembling the 
hunter of a previous generation inall essentials, with an extra turn 
of a included. There are weeds among thoroughbred horses just 
as there are weak examples of every other breed. It is only to the 
uneducated eye—the eye uneducated to the make and shape of the 
horse —that the well-developed racehorse looks light and ill-adapted 
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tocarry weight. There can be no doubt about the superiority of the 
thoroughbred for every purpose with which speed and stamina are 
connected. He is throughout more firmly knit, apart from all 
question of his courage, and his superiority in this respect is not 
to be disputed. Of late years has been chiefly and primarily 
demanded, and the development of this has naturally been the first 
auxiety of trainers. The peculiar conditions of the modern steeple- 
chase have, moreover, attracted a class of horse that would never 
have been thus employed had due regard for the real - on governed 
the proceedings of those who had to decide upon the making of 
courses. On the latter head there is abundant room for fault- 
findi The weeds have been first considered. They could not 
go a distance that was a fair test of stamina, and so chases over 
two-mile courses were instituted; they could not jump fair fences, 
so fences were cut down to suit their feeble capacity. A few years 
ago horses were known to run for and win steeplechases when they 
had never been over a fence in their lives, when a little practice 
over gorsed hurdles had been their sole preparation. The proper 
destination of the chaser is the hunting-field or the stud, when 
after a more or less prolonged experience between the flags he 
grows a little slow. For such purposes these unschooled weeds 
were useless, and after a little knocking about at fifth-rate 
rung? they found their fitting place between the shafts of 
a ca 

Some attempt has been made of late years, and is still in pro- 
gress under the governance of the Grand National Hunt Committee, 
the rulers of cross-country sport as the Jockey Club is of racing 
on the flat, to revive and heighten the character of steeplechasing. 
An attack was first. made on a nondescript animal generally known 
as the “ hunt race horse.” He was supposed to be a hunter, but it 
was often notorious that he had never jumped a hurdle. The 
certificate of a Master of Hounds was his qualitication, and from an 
easy-going Master such a certificate could be gained by a few attend- 
ances at the meet or covert-side. When hounds found the “ hunter” 
was taken home. The racecourse hunter, really a racehorse in 
transparent disguise, was gradually driving the hunter proper out 
of contests specially provided for hunters; the latter had not speed 
to win over two miles on the flat against an animal that was not 
ber ood enough to win a decent handicap. This abuse was 

by the enactment of a rule that no horse was permitted to 
rank asa hunter until he had jumped the fences ofa steeplechase course 
to the satisfaction of the Stewards. Attention was then naturally 
directed to the sort of fence that had to be jumped, and here, too, 
& very necessary series of reforms was set on foot. The little to 
hedges made up of twigs which the horse could brush through if 
he would not jump were abolished. The puddle of dirty water, 
six inches deep, with a gorsed hurdle well sloped before it, which 
did fictitious duty for a brook, was widened and deepened. For 
some time an open ditch, abruptly cut away before a fence, was an 
indispensable jump in every course, but the trappy nature of this 
soon came to be recognized. It was not a fair hunting jump, 
and, indeed, of the many animals that fell at it or into it, a large 
proportion were found to be real hunters, the very horses to at- 
tract which the obstacle had been invented. Coming to it in a 
crowd the horse could not see what he had to do; at no time was 
it quite fair to a horse; and this has been altered to the extent of 
jracing a guard rail which the horse can see before the ditch. 
courses over which steeplechases are now run are more difficult 
than they were two or three years ago, but their difficulty in no 
way increases their danger. The contrary is the case; for now only 
horsee that can jump, and have been taught to jump, have a 
chance of winning. There is reason to hope that the new order of 
things will tend to strengthen this sport, at which there is much 
money to be won. Many of the steeplecbases are for handsome 
stakes, and as regards betting—for, however much it may be 
deplored, men will bet—it appears on investigation that, in spite 
of the chances of mishap in a steeplechase, the winners may be 
redicted with more accuracy than in races on the flat. The 
rand National Hunt Committee, which has lately been recon- 
stituted, is a body in every way calculated to improve the sport. 
It contains many practical men, a few like the junior of the three 
Stewards of the Jockey Club, the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, of 
special capacity and knowledge in all that concerns the horse and 
his rider; and their endeavours are not only to purify the Turf 
atmosphere, not by any means always wholesome, but also to 
carry out those legitimate and desirable objects which racing is 
intended to foster. Steeplechasing a few years ago was rapidly 
becoming a farce. Owners would not have their horses schooled and 
made proficient chasers when races were runover galloping courses 
where, with a stroke or two of luck, the half-schooled animal 
that had the knack of going fast, and was ridden by a jockey with 
no knowledge of horsemanship, but unlimited pluck, was as likel 
as not—the stroke of luck always aiding—to win the race. If 
there were more races over four-mile courses, courses which re- 

uired what in some curious way has come to be called “n 
tiation,” more owners of horses would doubtless feel an 
ambition to win; and it is particularly to be noted that a chaser 
becomes good by education. His style of crossing a country is not 
the same as the hunter's style, speed in getting over and away from 
his fences being a leading characteristic of the perfect chaser. The 
sport is worthy of encouragement, bringing out, as it does, the 
best qualities of the horse and his rider. We are glad to notice 
year by year an increase in the number of nar an steeple- 
chases, a revival of the real thing, and of local hunt meetings, 
where horses and riders are what they seem to be. These last 
deserve all countenance. It is not such a formidable matter to 


ride a steeplechase after all, though to get home often induces an 
amount of “chancing” the last two fences, the recollection of 
which is apt to strike unpleasantly when next the rider, being a 
little out of sorts, dwells on it. As the unaccustomed j 
looks over the course he is to ride, on the a the race, it 
is generally admitted that the fences have a habit of seemi 
and stiffer, and altogether more awkward, than they ap’ 
in his mind’s eye after dinner on the evening when he entered his 
horse. This, however, is quite by the way. The harder the task, 
the greater the glory. Proficients in the art of race-riding are 
few; how much there is to learn is, hape, only understood to 
the full by those who have learnt it; bat there is a certain satis- 
faction in feeling that at this thoroughly English sport the gentle- 
men—a term which does not by any means necessarily include the 
gentleman-rider, so called—have held their own with the best. 
Among the riders of Grand National winners, for instance, are 
Captain Little, Captain Coventry, Mr. Edwards—unhappily killed 
in a steeplechase; a very exceptional event, for serious accidents 
at this pursuit are very few, fatal accidents much fewer—Mr. 
J. M. Richardson, twice successful, Lord Manners, and others; 
while many more have distinguished themselves over the stiff 
Liverpool course, if not by absolute victory. 


SOME USES, 


bigs ane is always some danger that, in the heat of a General 
Election, moral considerations should be forgotten, and, 
without morality, where are we? Therefore, let us take an 
excursion and seek for some moral aspects of the recent strife 
—the minor moral aspects, of course. For here we are very 
unambitious. It would require ] print than this to dis- 
cuss the t question whether it is moral to wink at a gang 
of fuotpads as long as they may possibly prove useful to you, 
and to disavow them at once and vigorously when it appears 
that their help will do more harm than —whether it is 
moral to speak in this key on Monday and on that on Tuesday 
in order to suit the pitches of different classes of hearers. These 
things are too great to be dealt with in small type; “ we shouldn't 
presume,” as the late Mr. Crabb Robinson said when he dis- 
claimed intimacy with a living t and critic of eminence. 
But there are some lighter matters which may be appropriatel, 
dealt with, for example of life and instruction of manners ; a 
such are the attitude of Mr. Gladstone just before—shall we 
say defeat ?—and of Sir Charles Dilke just after the peculiar 
kind of victory which he has obtained at Chelsea. It is obvious 
to the meanest understanding that the great leader of the Liberal 

, the Pillar of the People’s hopes (to quote a distin- 
arn 4 lawyer and politician whose late constituency has, we 
regret to see, preferred not to avail itself of his further ser- 
vices), was, when he spoke on Tuesday at Edinburgh, in what 
is vulgarly called a tearing passion. It is a bore to have to make 
four speeches when one has expected only to have to make three ; 
it is still more of a bore to have to make the fourth because three 
have too evidently missed fire. Therefore it cannot be said to 
have been wholly surprising that Mr. Gladstone's attitude on 
Tuesday should have been chiefly describable by a pleasant couplet 
from a pleasant bard :— 

So he ups and slates them roundly, calls them all the ’orrid names 
He can take and lay his tongue to—which is plenty, Dudley James. 


Even a hapless Tory who presumed to cheer the mention of Lord 
Salisbury’s name was not tvo small for Mr. Gladstone's indignant 
sarcasm, while as for the luckless ms who are standing two 
or three deep on the Liberal side in some English and several 
Scotch constituencies, they got the ’orrid names in most remark- 
able plenty. They were “a subject which filled Mr. Gladstone 
with regret, and even a portion of shame ”—the notion that shame 
is divisible into portions being a flower even of Gladstonian 
subtlety. They were “a great public evil and disgrace.” They 
practised “a gross and ludicrous absurdity.” They were going 
“to make themselves the laughing-stock of their enemies and of 
the world.” They were “bringing upon themselves, not only 
defeat, but dishonour,” “ public discredit and ignominy,” “ great 
discredit and great dishonour.” All which simply means that 
certain Scotchmen, foolishly thinking that independence of opinion 
is a property of Liberalism, declining to accept Mr, Gladstone’s 
elaborate declarations that Abracadabra is a second intention as 
a complete and satisfactory programme, and wishing not to be 
represented by men with whom they differ on the most important 
questions much more than they ditter with a Tory, have exercised 
an undoubted right. 

Now, is this the proper kind of from a Grand Old Man 
to his party? Observe, we only ask Is it? The object is purel 
information. And all we have to say is that, if it is, we sho 
like to belong to a party which is not led by a Grand Old Man, 
or which is led by one who will keep his temper a little better. . 
There is an aged proverb respecting the relative merits of persons 
who take cities and of those who keep their tempers. Oan it be 
that Mr. Gladstone is going to exemplify by a lamentable exam 
the kind of n who doesn’t keep his temper and doesn’t t 
the city—the Tory city which he hes so loudly and so ineflectu- 
by the trumpet blasts of Midlothian ? 

t it is not only the generalissimo who appears to have 
lost his wee Sir Charles Dilke, a brigade commander or even 
@ general of division, appears to have succumbed to the same 
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peg tm of indulging in ’orrid names after his escape at Chelsea 
on Wednesday. Now, if Sir Charles Dilke had been defeated it 
would undoubtedly have been ungenerous to remark on any little 
explosions which might have taken place. But surely there must 
be a good deal of bad blood in a man who can’t take victory, 
however narrow, with a good grace. The religious fervour which 
some of Sir Charles's remarks betray would surely have been 
better shown in a cheerful spirit of thankfulness to Providence, or 
at least to the nine score Kensal costermongers and waterside 
characters of Chelsea proper who saved him from the jaws of 
defeat, than by sinning his mercies and confessing his chagrin 
in the terms in which he actually indulged. Sir Oharles 
is in a dreadful way with some ladies who “would not leave 
their names” [what could Sir Charles want with the ladies’ 
names ?]} and who “made statements which were vulgar, indeli- 
cate, 
Jt is true that Sir Charles's words excite a burning curiosity, to 
know what these dreadful statements could ibly have been in 
the mind, and also may inspire in some pedantic minds a desire 
to point out that if a thing is vulgar and indelicate, or either of 
them, it is so evidently unladylike, that the latter epithet is almost 
tautologous. But these considerations perhaps pale before the 
other consideration that for an ex-Cabinet Minister, who has 
just been returned in an important borough, to put finger in eye 
and boohoo over the naughty statements made by the indelicate 
and three other adjective ladies is—what does one call it ?— 
a @ little undignified. If these poor ladies had used such 

nguage about Sir Charles Dilke the world would have called 
them vixens, and have laughed at their conduct, as feminine 
spite, and so forth. Is not what is sauce for the vixen sauce 
for the fox? But Sir Charles had not yet done with these bad 
women. Their statements were “lying”; and if, as had been 
ge, A stated, they were “untrue,” this must be granted 
to Sir Charles by all the laws of evidence. Sir Charles wished 
to know who printed this lying bill, which, having been also 
untrue, was, it seems, only an aggravated form of certain other 
mendacious statements. The honourable member seems to have 
been using up his synonyms with some recklessness, but it is 
interesting to know that lying is an aggravated form of mendacious. 
Next Sir Charles diverged into matters affecting his soul. He 
said that it was a disgraceful untruth to say that the Radicals 
9 og to do away with Christianity. Now we shall do Sir 

harles ihe justice to suppose that no sane Radical ever “ pro- 
posed” to carry out this rather large order. 


The Little Tower with no such ease 
Is won, 
said in a delightful poem of the days when he 
poetry, and not nonsense in prose, and we rather 
think that it will take several Radicals and a great deal of pro- 
Posing to do away with Christianity. But if anybody said that 
icals wish and propose to do away with the outward and 
visible form of Christianity in this country he said the truth, and 
Sir Charles Dilke knows that he said the truth, Afterwards Sir 
Charles remarked that “ the truest Christianity was on his side,” 
and proceeded to illustrate his own mastery of the Christian 
graces by insinuating that his opponents were drunk. “ He saw 
many persons brought to the polling-place in publicans’ vehicles, 
and probably that accounted for all the shaky and trembling crosses 
which were found on the voting papers.” 

The most innocent and artless forms of vernacular expostulation 
are alone equal to this conduct, “Oh, come! I say! you know!” 
is perhaps the most thoroughly i gs ag formula, When two 
gentlemen, one of mature years and rich experience, the other not 
exactly in the bloom of youth, and with a considerable reputation 
for hard-headedness, are found, as Mr. Browning appropriately 
writes, “in a beastly froth of rage,” the one because men will not 
put their consciences in their pockets and do exactly what he tells 
them, the other because he has very narrowly escaped a beating in 
a race where he thought he was sure of victory—must there not 
be a little demoralization somewhere? Is it altogether high-toned 
and whole-souled for a party leader to shriek ‘“‘ dishonour,” “ dis- 
credit,” “ disgrace,” “ absurdity,” “ shame,” and all the rest of it, 
because John Anderson, who has a considerable affection for 
the Church of his fathers, declines to let Mr. Gladstone’s conve- 
nience stifle the said affection, and to vote for somebody who 

poses to level the said Church with the ground? Is it 

altogether the course of conduct which you can recommend to 
a friend to accuse persons unknown (and women, too) of vulgar, 
indelicate, unladylike, and untrue statements, to flounder about 
among such terms as “ lying,” “ untrue,” “mendacious,” and the 
like, and to suggest that Conservatives frequently, if not in 
general, voted half seas over, because you have had a sound fright 
and a narrow escape? Of course the answer may be affirmative in 
both cases. “The conditions of a democratic era,” we are fre- 
quently told, alter many things, and the conditions of a demo- 
cratic era may perhaps require the elaboration of a New Dignit 
in addition to the New Justice, the New Valour, the New Tru 

iving not at all in a well at the postal address of Highbury, 

oor Green, Birmingham), and all the rest of the brand-new 
virtues, or at least qualities, of the Gladstonianethic, Sir Charles 
Dilke’s address may, of course, be the model speech of the new 
model peyadofuxos, just as Mr, Chamberlain’s careful avoidance of 
the one plain question which Mr, Marriott asked him the other day 
may be a model example of the New Veracity, 


, the events of the last few days, and certain teachings 


as Mr. Morris 
wrote sense in 


ylike, and untrue.” Oh what ladies! Oh what bad ladies! | 


of the obsolete but still useful past, seem to indicate that 
these new virtues do not altogether or absolutely pay, Now we 
had thought that the criterion—the one criterion—of the new 
ethic was that the practice of its virtues should and must pay. 
“ Blessed is he who practises these my virtues, for he shall obtain 
& majority,” is the sole beatitude of the New Dispensation. But 
if you don’t obtain a majority, or if you obtain such a poor little 
shivering mouse of @ majority as Sir Charles Dilke’s, it may be 
thought worth while to go back to the older lines. It has never 
been thought heroic to scold or when you are beaten; but to 
scold like Mr. Gladstone before fighting, and like Sir Charles 
Dilke after a kind of victory, this surely is not pretty. “Oh 
earth! oh earth! return!” says Blake, in one of his beautiful, if 
not queconraly intelligible, lyrics. Some such sort of return as will 
enable Mr. Gladstone to go down to battle with a clean tongue 
and Sir Charles Dilke to come out of it with a cool temper is 
certainly most desirable. 


LAKE MOERIS AND THE LAND OF GOSHEN, 


N®2 LY two years ago we called attention to the discoveries 
of Mr, Cope Whitehouse, the American traveller and 
Kgyptologist, as to the site of the ancient Lake Moeris. We 
pointed out that Mr, Whitehouse’s object had been to show 
that the account given of this wonderful lake by Herodotus, 
and repeated by Diodorus, Strabo, Mutianus, and Pliny, was 
the true one, and that M. Linant de Bellefond’s theory, dis- 
agreeing as it does with the account of the rag toe his- 
torian, was wrong. ‘This we considered that Mr. Whitehouse 
had proved to demonstration, and the result of two years’ dis- 
cussion on the point by most of the learned Societies of Europe 
has been to confirm us in our opinion. It is to be remarked that 
Mr. Whitehouse has always strenuously endeavoured to secure 
the criticisms of competent experts in each branch of the inquiry, 
and the accuracy of his observations has been attested by the 
learned bodies to whose judgment his notes have been submitted. 
He has, of course, encountered unfavourable criticism, but hardly 
any of his critics deny that he has found the site of the ancient 
lake; they seem rather afraid of what follows if he is right. 
Articles have appeared’ on the subject in the Revue Archéologique 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, and the Journals of the Bibi 
Archzeological Society, the Khedivial Geographical Society, the 
Royal Gevgraphical Society, the Berlin Geographical Society, 
the American Geographical Society, and the Duten Academy of 
Sciences, and at the recent meeting of the British Association 
at Aberdeen Mr. Whitehouse read a paper on the question. 

The May number of the Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographical 
Society contains a map of Egypt which shows a considerable 
depression south of Fayoum, about 150 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean, with a superficial area of several hundred square 
miles. It is ram weg in shape, curving like a hora from a point 
near Behnesa to the ridge which separates it from the Fayoum. 
All this contirms Mr, Whitehouse’s observations made in 1882 
and 1883 which established a depth of —175 to —180 English 
feet. 

Drs. Birch, Ascherson, Pleyte, and Schweinfurth have de- 
clared themselves satistied, and last, but not least, Colonel Scott- 
Moncrieff, Director-General of Public Works in Egypt, has shown 
his appreciation of the practical value of the discovery by 
applying to the Egyptian Government for a sum of money to 
evable him to contirm Mr, Whitehouse’s views by personal ovser- 
vations. As the one success of our administration in Egypt has 
been our management of the irrigation system, it is a very stro 
fact in Mr. Whitehouse's favour that Colonel Moncrietf shoul 
have taken the matter up. We insisted in a former article on the 
practical value of the discovery ; and, though the matter is one of 
the deepest interest to archeologists, we hope that the other side 


will be kept in view. It may be that the utilization of Lake _ 


Moeris is thé key of the prosperity of Egypt. It is certain that 
it was used by the ancients for impounding the Nile floods, and 
there is no reason why it should not be so used again. The cost 
would be small, the direct benefits great, and the indirect benetits 
incalculable. If the Nile were really kept under control, there 
would be no difficulty in reclaiming for cultivation Lake Mareotis 
and the other lakes which fringe the seaboard of Egypt near 
Alexandria, and thus adding to the wealth of the country an 
immense tract of land close to the principal port of exit. It is 
somewhat curious that after twelve hundred years Lake Moeris, 
by the very name used four thousand years ago, should again tigure 
in the Egyptian Budget, where the royal right of pescary once 
formed a separate item. This time, it is true, it is on the debit 
side ; but it is by no means improbable that it may soon be aguin 
on the credit side. 

One curious question which arises in consequence of the new 
ps borate upon Egyptian geography by these discoveries is that 
of the true situation of the land of Goshen, There is no agreement 
among modern writers as to this point, and it is a point for 
consideration whether the descriptious of Goshen and the regions 
outside of Goshen proper, and known as the land of Kaamses, do 
not apply to the part of middle Egypt now culled the Fayoum, 
and the regions formerly watered by Lake Moeris, In a post- 
humous treatise Jablonski, of Franklort, asserted that in Egy 
from all time men have been of opinion that the Israelites deat 
in the present provinces of Beni-suef and el-Fayoum, All the 
authorities seem to disagree as to the situation of the district 
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by Joseph to his father and brethren, and known to the 


Hebrew and Greek Jews as the land of Goshen or Gosen. Dr. 


Payne Smith says this land was situated on the eastern bank of 
the Nile, ity “pty beginning a little north of Memphis, extend- 
ing to the Mediterranean, and to the borders of the Philistines’ 
land. In the history of Egypt by Dr. Wiedemann the western 
boundary of Goshen is the nog hee branch of the Nile, while 
the eastern frontier remains the desert. Canon Rawlinson says 
that the Israelites occupied a portion of the Tanitic Nome 
lying between the Sebennytic and Pelusiac branches of the Nile, 
where they fed their own flocks and at the same time superin- 
tended the herds belonging to the Egyptian king. Dr. Brugsch 
supposed that Goshen embraced the district near Faqous, but 
stretched out beyond the present Suez Canal into the vast 
solitude near Lake Serbonis. Michelis put Goshen immediately 
contiguous to Palestine, but also southward as far as Heliopolis, 
including those places on the east side of the Nile which, 
from the “ Ethiopics” of Herodotus, we know under the name of 
Bucolia (a marshy tract overgrown with reeds and bushes, and 
only fit for pasture), and partly those deserts towards the east in 
which the wandering hordes found some sustenance for their sheep, 
and which in some places may have extended to the Red Sea. 
Goshen may thus have extended pretty far into Eastern Africa, 
Mr. R. S. Poole says that the indications decisively indicate the 
Wadi Tumilat. Other identifications appear to him to be utterly 
untenable. The land of Goshen, then, would seem to be a general 
name for a tract oi land bounded on the east by Palestine and the 
Red Sea, on the south bya line reaching from Suez to Cairo, on the 
west by the Sebennytic arm of the Nile, and on the north by the 
Mediterranean. All these authors in turn find some fatal objec- 
tion to any theory which would fix more definite limits. Nor is 
there any ent as to any common point which might be con- 
sidered as the chief town of the district (unless it be Heliopolis— 
Cairo), even if its frontiers could not be accurately determined. 
It was to the region of the Fayoum, according to Jablonski, that 
Jacob came with his flock and herds by the route which the Arabic 
phers have unanimously selected both for his advent and 
or the exodus of his descendants. Here he awaited Joseph while 
Judah went to Memphis. To this Pithom or Heroonopolis Joseph 
drove southward in his chariot and brought his father to the 
capital. Against this view there are but four objections. The 
first based on the assumption that Goshen must have been near 
Palestine. Mere contiguity as the crow flies would not be 
enough. The flocks and herds of the patriarch may have moved 
slowly from Beersheba past Clysma at the head of the Gulf 
of Suez to the point nearest Heroonopolis Magna and the royal 
pasturages in the Fayoum—Goshen. Secondly, it has been 
thought that the authorities required us to put Goshen on the 
eastern side of the Nile in the Arabian Nome; but Josephus 
shows that the Fayoum was occupied in part by the Jews 
ther with the mixed multitude who went up with them. 
The third objection has been found in the land of Zoan and the 
assumed identification of San-el-Hagar with Zoan, the capital 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. There is no trace of an imperial 
dynasty which ruled at San-el-Hagar. The chief towns of 
iddle and Upper Egypt had smaller places dependent on them 
bearing the same name. Thus while Heracleopolis Magna lay 
far into the land of Rameses—Mizraim, Heracleopolis Parva 
was to the west of San-el-Hagar. A stately array of temples, 
fortresses, and suburbs filled the narrow strait where the 
ile issues into the Delta. It has had many names and a score 
of diverse appellations, Raamses or Rameses is also Pelusium, 
Babylon, ira, Misr, Fostat, Homgpe, Noph, Heliopolis, 
el-Arisch, On, ’An, Aian, Ian, Ta-An, Zoan, and Tanis Magna. 
The obstacle presented by the Nile may be enumerated as a fourth 
objection. It is in reality an argument in favour of the Exodus 
which starting with the Hebrews at Heliopolis was reinforced by 
their countrymen in the quarries of Turra as well as those who 
joined them from the Fayoum. The Nile was bridged at many 
points. The difficulty of crossing the small canals in the Delta 
may, therefore, be urged as showing that no route was practicable 
which did not give opportunity to those who were on the left 
bank of any branch of the river to use some of the places on the 
main stream at which a p was commonly effected. It would 
be readily accomplished near Memphis, once and for all, with the 
facilities afforded by a single stream which ran for sixty miles 
through the populous district of the Heracleopolite and Mem- 
aie icon. dia ben Joseph al-Fajumi, celebrated as an ex- 
egetical scholar, theologian, and Talmudist, born in the Fayoum, 
A.D, 928, Rector of the Jewish Academy at Sora, near Bagdad, at 
that time the chief seat of Rabbinism, explained in his Arabic 
version of the Pentateuch the Egyptian geogra hical names, He 
substitutes el-Fayoum for Pithom and ’Ain-Shems for Rameses. 
He adds to the Hebrew description of Rameses that it is the 
best of the land of Egypt. Antoninus (4.D. 500) came from Sinai 
to Suez, crossed the desert to the Nile, and visited Cairo. He says, 
“Then we came through the plains of Tanis to the city of 
Memphis and Anti-Noe, where Pharaoh lived, from which cities 
the children of Israel went out.” He further fixed the spot by 
adding, “At these places are the granaries of Joseph, twelve in 
number, full of wheat.” In 4.p, 1168 Rabbi Benjamin, of Tudela, 
returning from Bagdad to Spain, descended the Nile. He visited 
the Fayoum, and identified it with Pithom. Four days brought 
him to Mizraim, formerly called Old Cairo, The Grand Rabbi of 
pt then resided in the fortress of Zoan in the city of Mizraim. 
It is evident, therefore, that in the twelfth century the Jewish 


inhabitants supposed that the land of Zoan lay to the south of 
Heliopolis, and was the district which Isaiah and Ezekiel termed 
Zoan. Mahommedan tradition is to the same effect, and, as we 

said, Jablonski (1693—1767, of Frankfort, Professor of Theology 
in the University and member of the Royal Academy of Berlin), 
has arrayed with great force (Opuseula II. 184) the arguments 
which led him to conclude that Goshen lay south of Cairo. 

The Seri of the situation of the land of Goshen is one of 
such difficulty that it is impossible to say that any one is wrong, 
but it is always unsafe to ignore well-authenticated tradition, and 
this is what the Egypt Exploration Fund has taken upon itself 
to do, and so far the explorations have been fruitless. Is it not. 
more probable that Joseph would have chosen the best possible 
situation for his father and his brethren? Not the frightful and 
distant solitudes of the Serbonian bog, then, as now, wholly 
beyond the confines of Egypt; not the slender ribbon of unculti- 
vated land on either side of the frontier road through the Wadi 
Tumilat ; not the foetid and pestilential marshes of San-el-Hagar, 
unfit for human habitation, and subject to the constant inroads of 
the pirates of the Mediterranean; but Goshen, the Goshen of 
Arabia, the Pithom of the native Christians, the well-watered 
west, which has been the fairest part of Egypt since the 
Shepherd Kings conquered Egypt. 

If these theories are right, what a new and deep meaning 
attaches to the blessing of Jacob! 

Joseph is, as the canal which bears his name, a fruitful branch of the 
Nile, even as a fruitful branch by a lake whose branches run over the wall 
of the Libyan desert. The archers, even as the hot arrows of the sun, have 
sorely grieved him and shot at him and bated him. But his bow curving in 
the vast sweep of his waters abode in strength, and the arms of his hands 
were made strong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob (from thence- 
is the shepherd, the stone of Israel), even by the Ged of thy father, who 
shall help thee ; and by the Almighty, who shall bless thee with blessings 
of heaven above, blessings of the deep sea that lieth under, blessings of 
the breast and of the womb. The blessings of thy fathers have prevailed 
above the blessings of my progenitors into the western bound of the ever- 
lasting hills of’ the desert :; they shall be on the head of Joseph and on the 
crown of him that was separate from his brethren. 


THE POETRY CHAIR AT OXFORD. 


oO possesses one distinction which her great rival may 
justly envy, and would not do ill to emulate. For nearly 
two centuries she has had a Chair of Poetry, not indeed richly 
endowed, as neither does it impose any very onerous duties, but. 
which is none the less eagerly sought after, and has been filled— 
and worthily filled—by some of the most eminent among her sons, 
as in the middle of the last century by Bishop Lowth. It cannot. 
be held for more than ten years at a stretch, and the decennial 
contest never fails to bring able champions into the field. On the: 
result of the latest of them, which was decided on Thursday by 
the election of Mr. Palgrave, we do not propose to speak here at. 
any length, though we had of course our preferences in the 
matter. Before however referring further to the rival can- 
didates, one of whom has just been elected, something may 
be said of the position itself, and of those who have pre- 
viously held it. In an age like the present, when everything 
which is open to question on purely utilitarian grounds is sure 
to be questioned, there will of course be those ready to ask 
what is the use of having a Chair of Poetry. We live, they will 
argue, in a writing not a hearing age, and if a subject so remote 
from the practical interests and business of life as poetry is 
worth handling at all, it can just as well be discussed in a 

zine article as in a lecture. The objection is plausible, and shallow. 
Oratory no doubt is not in the present day exactly what it was in. 
the time of Homer or of Peter the Hermit; but still the familiar 
Horatian principle of Segnius irritant, &c., has not lost its force, 
If it were so we must in consistency close our pulpitsas well asour 
lecture-rooms, But there are many who will listen to a lecture 
or a sermon who would never read it, and very many for whom 
the living voice speaks with a power the litera scripta cannot. 
command. There is moreover a real gain, especially in a country 
which does not, like France, possess an ‘‘ Academy,” in securing for 
capable teachers such a vantage ground as an Oxford Chair offers, 
and—we may add—in putting them on their mettle to give us of 
their best. Professor Shairp, for instance, whose lamented death 
has just created a premature vacancy in the post he held at 
Oxford, might never have published his Aspects of Poetry if the 
contents of the volume had not first been prepared for delivery in. 
the due course of his academical functions. Jt may perhaps again 
be objected that it is not always easy to find a 9 to occupy the 
chair, and that in fact it has sometimes been filled by men who 
could lay no claim to that name. Mr. Shairp himself, it will 
possibly be added, though he published alittle Highland Pastoral, was 
much better known from his prose works. But here too there is an 
obvious reply. In point of fact many oceupants of the Chair have 
been poets of no mean order, as, to confine ourselves to the present 
century, Milman, Keble, and Matthew Arnold. But, were it 
otherwise, that would not at all prove their unfitness for the post. 
We do not say that it is as little necessary for a critic of poetry 
to be himself a poet as it is necessary that “ who talks of 
oxen should himself be fat”; but we do say that the creative and 
critical faculties are quite distinct, and may even be regarded ae 
antithetical. It might even be plausibly contended that the poet, 
with his “ eye in a tine frenzy rolling,” must inevitably lack the 
sobriety and balance of judgment required for really trustworthy 
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criticism. That is in our judgment to go too far. All good 
criticism of poetry must be sympathetic, and something of the 
vis divinior is requisite for true sympathy with a poet. Still it 
is perfectly true that a poet is by no means ipso facto a good 
critic of poetry, though he may perhaps be in no danger of 
falling into such absurdities as Dr. Farrar in his recent pro- 
position that Aischylus, Dante, and Milton are the three great 
poets of the world. And it is very possible for a cultured man 
of poetic sympathies, though not actually a poet, to be an adequate 
critic of poetry. 

This last remark is illustrated in the case of a distinguished 
occupant of the Poetry Chair at Oxford at the beginning of the 
present century, whose praises are sung by Mr. Mozley in his dis- 
cursive Reminiscences of Oriel—though he has misspelt the name 
—and who was one of the first to discover and encourage the then 
latent ius of Mr. Newman—we mean Dr. Copleston, Provost 
of Oriel, and afterwards Bishop of Llandaff. His Prelectiones 
are considered a model not only of Latinity but of criticism, 
though it may be feared that the value of his criticism is less 
widely appreciated than might be desired from the fact of its 
being shrouded in “the obscurity of a learned tongue.” And 
the same remark applies to the more elaborate Prelectiones of a 
later and still more illustrious Professor of Poetry, who was a 
poet as well as a critic, the author of the Christian Year. It is 
very characteristic of Mr. Keble’s loyal conservatism and clinging 
to all traditions of the past that he never seems to have fretted 
under the restraints then imposed by University statute on the 

of his lectures, and certainly made no effort to procure a 
relaxation of the rule, though his comments extended to English 
as well as Greek and Roman poets. It would perhaps be for the 
credit of the University to pass over in silence the next episode in 
the history of the Chair, for neither the controversy which ensued 
nor its result is particularly honourable to those concerned. In 1841, 
when Mr. Keble retired from office, the Tractarian movement was 
in full swing, while on the other hand Tract XC. had just fallen 
like a bombshell on the outer world and had served inter alia not 
@ little to accentuate the growing bitterness of the strife. One 
might indeed suppose that on the serene heights of poesy the din of 
party controversy was unheard, and it seems odd at least to make 
such an election the battlefield of High Church and Evangelical. 
But the theological thermometer just then stood at fever heat in 
Oxford, and no occasion, however incongruous, was lost sight of 
which could be turned to account for the p of party war- 
fare. It must however be honestly allowed that in this case 
the chief fault lay, not with the Winsterlens but with their 
— Their candidate, the Rev. Isaac Williams, Fellow of 

ity, was an eminently suitable one, and now, after both the rival 
— have long since passed beyond the reach of human praise 
or , there can be no impropriety in saying that the Evangelical 
candidate, Mr. James Garbett—who was ultimately elected—had 
——- qualification for the post beyond the fact—valeat m 
t he was an Evangelical. Mr. Williams is probably better 
known in the religious world by his excellent devotional Com- 
mentaries on the Gospels than by his poetical works, but no intel- 
ligent lover of poetry who happens to be acquainted with the latter 
can fail to recognize very real power—and of a kind curiousl 
h which not unfrequently reminds one of Shelley, thoug 
the two men stood poles asunder in their whole line of thought, in 
many of his Cathedral, Baptistery, and Thoughts in Past 
Years. There is certainly merit to be found there of a far higher 
order than in nine-tenths of what current as poetry in 
popular estimation at the present However he was not 
elected, and Mr. Garbett was. 

Oxford had better reason to congratulate herself on the next 
election. When Mr. Matthew Arnold in 1857 succeeded to 
the Chair, he was not—as the Zimes the other day informed its 
readers—known 
on and another volume of poems under his 


University acquired, if not an equally notorious, a genial 
i oceupant of the much-coveted Chair, who did no 
di it to her choice. His retirement in 1877 brought several 
competent candidates into the field, one of them being Mr. 
Ad n Symonds, who is well known both as ocean and a 
critic. But we cannot regret that the election should have fallen 
admirably qualified for the post, and whose lifelong 
his Alma Mater made the appointment so peculiarly 
acceptable to him, as the late Professor Shairp. Of him we 
occasion to speak so recently in these columns that a pass- 
ing notice will be sufficient here. But it may be permitted us 
this opportunity of wy a hope that, if any later 
se published during his life are left in a con- 
dition available for the press, the public will not be deprived 
of what to Oxford men especially would be a valuable posthu- 


It successful and unsuccess- 
ful candidates of this last election. Canon Dixon's retirement 


of the Ohurch of England yet published, and has also brought out 
one or two little volumes of poetry, less eee his 
claims to this particular post could hardly be to compete 


with those of either of the remaining candidates. It is no dis- 
rym to Mr. Palgrave to say that he is better known by 
is Golden Treasury than by his Visions or Lyrics, for the Golden 
Treasury gives the measure of his critical acumen as a judge 
of poetical merit. Nor is there any reason to doubt that he 
will do justice to the position just assigned him. Mr. Courthope’s 
brilliant Paradise of Birds is probably a more general favourite 
than his excellent but less popular papers on English Literature, 
which however would alone suffice to prove his fitness for the 
it to which he aspired. He has missed it for the present, though 
e made a good fight, and to the last the chances of the rival 
candidates were believed in Oxford to be about equally balanced. 
One consideration, which is said to have influenced some voters on 
the other side, may help to console him in his defeat, He is 
better able than his successful rival to afford to wait, and we 
sincerely hope he may find a future opportunity of competing for, 
- obtaining, a post he is in many ways so peculiarly fitted to 
adorn. 


POLITICAL AMERICANISMS. 


was 62 lishman—Mr. John Bright—who eloquently 
described the United States of America as “ one vast confede- 
ration stretching from the frozen North in unbroken line to the 
glowing South, and from the wild billows of the Atlantic west- 
ward to the calmer waters of the Pacific main—one people, and 
one language, and one law, and one faith; and over all the vast 
continent the home of freedom and a refuge for the oppressed of 
every race and of every clime.” And it was an American— 
Daniel Webster—who spoke of England as a country “ whose 
morning drum-beat, following the sun and keeping company with 
the hours, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken 
strain of martial airs.” These be brave words; and international 
cou is a beautiful thing and a joy for ever; and great 
nations, like little children, should not let their angry passions 
rise ; wherefore let all refrain hereafter from any allusion to the 
“ American twang” or to the “ English accent” of which the 
curious traveller from London is wont to hear shortly after his 
arrival in New York. In matters of speech—pronunciation xad 
vocabulary both—peoples as well as people are most sensitive, as 
Mrs. Malaprop would readily bear witness. A man must be 
headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the Nile to be willing 
to plunge into the angry sea of controversy which rages at times 
both in the United States and in Great Britain about the use 
and misuse and abuse of the language which is the birthright of 
all who come of the English stock. Being out of the quarrel, it is 
best to keep out; and the quarrel itself is but little better than a 
parrot-like repetition of tw guogue. When one disputant cries 
“You're no gentleman!” surely the other may reply, “ You're 
another!” And when the British critic declares that the use of 
“ right away ” in of “directly” is an Americanism, plainly 
enough the American critic is within his right when he retorts at 
once that the use of “directly ” in the place of “as soon as” is a 
Britticism. It is to be said, however, that if the English are 
often ignorant or astray as to Americanisms, the fault is due, in 
at least, to the Americans themselves, or rather to one of 
them. The Mr, Bartlett who once prepared a Dictionary of 
Americanisms—a most slovenly and unscholarly tome, as different 
as possible from the Dictionary of Familiar Quotations which was 
ase by another Bartlett, and which is a marvel of fulness 
and accuracy, and quite the model of what a book of reference 
should be —the Mr. Bartlett who made the Diction of 
Americanisms was @ more or less ignorant person, who set down 
in his pages every unusual locution he found anywhere, and sent it 
forth to the world asan Americanism. He included hosts of Britti- 
cisms, Scotticisms, and Hibernicisms, and not a little trivial and 
temporary slang. The late Richard Grant White, who had a rich gift 
for controversy, took a savage joy in rending to shreds Bartlett's 
Dictionary of Americanisms in a series of articles in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Mr. White succeeded in showing that a large propor- 
tion of so-called Americanisms are perfectly legitimate tnglish, 
although at times either obsolete or rare in the current British 
usage of to-day. He maintained that only a very small proportion of 
so-called Americanisms were really Americanisms—that is to 
say, words or phrases which were truly and essentially American. 
these few, perhaps as indisputable as any are the technical 
terms of American politics and cant phrases of American political 
history. To half a dozen successive numbers of the entertaining 
and instructive Magazine of American History, published in New 
York, Colonel Charles L, Norton has recently contributed a list 
of “ Political Americanisms,” which he purposes hereafter to revise 
and to enlarge and to issue independently. When completed this 
handbook of Political Americanisms will be invaluable to the 
student of American political history and to the observer of con- 
temporary American politics, How many Englishmen are there 
who know what a “ Barnburner” is, or a “ Half-Breed,” or a 
“Stalwart”? We may even venture to suggest that a similar 
dictionary of British political phrases would not be useless; even 
if Macaulay's schoolboy knew what the “ Ramp” was, and why 
Wilkes was nota“ Wilkite,” he might be in doubt as to the 
“ Adullamites” of more recent times. 

We find in Colonel Norton's collection “ Bunkum,” with the 
accurate ascription of its origin to a grandiloquent but useless 
oration made in Congress by a member for North Carolina, who 
explained that he was speaking, not to the House, but for 
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Bancombe County. But we miss the kindred term “8 
eagle,” In the delightful speech made by Mr. Lowell at the dinner 
pew to Mr. Henry Irving two years ago on the Fourth of July 
referred to “ the bird known to heraldic ornithologists, and to 
them only, as the spread eagle”; and the heraldic ornithologist 
knows that the spread eagle was the family crest of John Milton. 
Colonel. Norton defines a “Bourbon” as a “Democrat of the 
straightest sect”; but he does not explain the allusion to the 
return of the Bourbons to power in France in 1815, pigs A learnt 
nothing and having forgotten nothing. The Bourbon is the poli- 
tician enamoured of dead issues and Saising that the world moves. 
He may be found in both parties—both in the United States and 
in Great Britain. Nor do we altogether accept Colonel Norton's 
explanation of “ Boom ” ; this word is a genuine Americanism, 
once slang, but now accepted generally; it means a cres- 
cendo movement, a flood tide, either in politics or the stock- 
market or a man’s private fortunes, Colonel Norton derives 
it “probably from the nautical phrase ‘boom-out,’ signifying a 
vine running rapidly before the wind.” We incline to the 
belief, rather, that it is taken from the vocabulary of the loggers 
of the North-West, who, having marked their timber, cast it into 
the stream, down which it floats until it reaches a boom of logs, 
chained one to the other, and stretching across the river; here 
the timber accumulates, piling itself higher and higher, until the 
boom is loosened or broken, and then the assembled timber, itself 
termed a boom, rushes down stream, sweeping everything before 
it with irresistible force. The converse of “ Boom,” it may be 
well to note, is “ Blizzard,” also a North-Western expression for 
the chill wind which cuts across the prairies, freezing the mercury 
in the thermometers. As we have alluded to the probable i 
lish ignorance of a “ Barnburner,” a “ Half-Breed,” and a “ Stal- 
wart,” it seems best to give Colonel Norton's explanation. The 
“Barnburners” were a set of Democrats in the State of New 
York, about 1835, who wished to change the existing state of 
things from top to bottom. “The name is derived from the 
legend of the Dutchman who set his barn on fire in order to 
kill the rats which invested it, the analogy being that the 
Democrats in question would fain destroy all existing institutions 
in order to correct their abuses.” The “Half-Breeds” were 
a faction of Republicans in the State of New York about 1881 
who wavered in their party allegiance, while the “ Stalwarts” 
were the Republicans of the same time and of a few years before 
who were ready to stand by their party through thick and thin, 
right or wrong. Human nature is very much the same the world 
over, and it would not be very difficult to find English equivalents 
in this year of grace 1885 for the Barnburner, the Half-Breed, 
in. English parochial and imperial, th 
And in Eng’ itics, ial and imperial, there is no 
lack of “ Bosses.” Row York, remembering the days when it was 
New Amsterdam, has retained the Dutch “ Baas ” (corrupted into 
“ Boss”) as an exact equivalent for the French word patron—the 
master, the head of the firm, or, as the sailors would say, the 
“old man.” Colonel Norton tells us that “ the political Boss is the 
leader whose word is law to his henchmen.” If we understand 
the exact use of the word, it has an ulterior significance ; it implies 
leadership for wrong and not for right, leadership not by force of 
ability and conviction, but by skill and intrigue. So far as our 
knowledge goes of recent American political history, there never 
was a Boss who, if not corrupt himself, did not at least connive at 
the corruption of his followers. A Boss is the chief engineer of a 
y “machine”; and his influence is rarely more than local, 
and it rarely extends beyond his own county. An extra-legal 
‘Boss has not seldom ruled over an American city, and sometimes, 
though rarely, even over an American State; but no Boss has ever 
arisen as yet (and owing to the federal system of local self-govern- 
ment, it is very unlikely that any Boss will ever arise) whose 
power may extend over the whole United States or even of any 
group of the United States. The “ Machine” is the name the 
Americans give to the elaborate party organization controlled 
strictly by a small group of self-chosen leaders. It is, in a measure, 
a term of reproach; the proper and legitimate organization of a 
party for the advancement of its ideas is not called a “ Machine,” 
and the use of the word “ Machine” may be taken to imply a 
diversion of this organization from its proper purpose, the further- 
ing of the main objects of the party, to an improper purpose, the 
getting of offices for those who are the head of the organization. 
speak of the “Machine” is to imply that the organization has 
been used for illegitimate personal ends instead of legitimate party 
ends, The “Caucus,” waich, like other American things, has 
saffered a sea-change in crossing the Atlantic, is defined by 
Colonel Norton as “a meeting of partisans, congressional or 
otherwise, to decide upon the action to be taken by the party. 
The word is said to have been used as early as 1724 (Gordon's 
History of the American Revolution), and Dr. Trambull, of 
Hartford, derives it from the Indian cau-cau-as-ic, one who 
advises.” From Colonel Norton's glossary it is evident that the 
Americans have a quantity of humorous phrases to describe the 
attitude of the defeated party after an election. The beaten 
leaders are sup to have gone “up Salt River”; and when 
they accept the situation, and make the best of their ill-fortune, 
they are said to “eat crow.” The story from which this phrase is 
drawn, as we are told by the political lexicographer, “ recites that 
an American who crossed the Niagara River to shoot on an 
Englishman's land was caught by the Le gee just after he had 
shot a crow, and was compelled, on peril of his life, to eat the 
bird. ‘I kin eat crow, but [ don’t hanker arter it,’ was his com- 


ment when twitted about the occurrence 
question of Redistribution gives pertinancy to Colonel Nort 
explanation of “ Gerrymander ” :—“ To gerrymander a State is to 
aerange its political subdivisions so that in an election one party 
shall have an advantage over another. The term is derived from 
the name of Governor Gerry, of Massachusetts, who in, 1811 
signed a Bill readjusting the representative districts so as to fayour 
the Democrats and weaken the Federalists, although the last- 
named party polled nearly two-thirds of the votes cast. A fancied 
resemblance of a map of the districts thus treated led Stuart, the 
inter, to add a few lines with his pencil, and to say to. Mr. 
ussell, editor of the Boston Sentinel, ‘ That will do for a sala- 
mander.’ Russell glanced at it. ‘Salamander?’ said he; ‘call 
it a Gerrymander,’ The epithet took at once and became a 
Federalist war-cry, the map-caricature being Fines as a cam- 
paign document.” For the interpretation of many more curious 
moods and phrases we must refer the agree to the successive 
numbers of the Magazine of American History, or to the inde- 
pendent issue of Colonel Norton's glossary, whenever that shall 
come ipto existence. There he will told the meaning of the 
fearful verb “ to crawfish,” of the strange nouns “ roorback” and 
“ scratchers” and “ pasters,” and of the venomous adjective 
“ copperhead”; he will learn what it is to be “on the fence,” and 
where the “sand-lots” are, and who “ Old Fuss-and-Feathers” 
was ; and he will discover the fatal and final difference betweea 


afterward.” The pending 


the “ Short-Hairs” and the “ Swallow-Tails,” 


MYSTERY IN FICTION AND REAL LIFE. 


mom that in posted like onr ows, when 
every line of life is more clearly marked and more deeply 
grooved than heretofore, when both our intellectual and our 
commercial enterprises have become, and are becoming, more 
mechanical from day to day, there should arise in England a late 
offspring of the romantic school, a number of persons who like te 
write, or at least to read, stories which are founded on the 
negation of commonplace—indeed, of all real life. On a second 
glance the matter does not seem so strange. Shepherds have 
always loved to sing of the fierce onset and the stolen bride, and 
soldiers of the charms of the quiet country-side, Every one seeks 
in his imagination the joys his own life does not su ply. The 
child prefers fairy tales and battle-songs to the child idyls of 
Wordsworth. The pictures and sentiments which the latter afford 
are too familiar to attract him, his imagination wanders further 
afield—he desires to hear of heroes who accomplished a higher, 
a quite impossible destiny. He himself, as he fondly fancies, will 
be among them some day ; so in preparation for the great future he 
ginds his wooden sword to his tiny loins and goes forth to do 

ttle with the turkey-cock. Ten years later he will have taken 
his place in the great treadmill of the world, and yet of an 
evening, when he lays his ledger or pushes his books aside, the 
old dreams will sometimes return—not only the blue eyes that 
watched him with such admiration when he boldly attacked the 
demon of the poultry yard, and which may still be not quite 
unattainable, but also the vision of such losses and such gains as 
in truth belong to Fairyland alone. 

“ With resignation life begins” and “Here or nowhere is 
America ” were the morals Carlyle supposed that Goethe intended 
to draw from the history of Wilhelm Meister. This may have 
been the meaning of the German author, though the ing of 
Dante, as great a poet, and, if we may venture to judge of those 
who rise so high above us, a greater man, was somewhat diffe- 
rent; but still it remains true for most of us that where we are 
not is America. We have not resigned, and, though we no 
longer place any hope in the intervention of the Queen of the 
Fairies, or even in the sudden arrival of an unknown uncle from 
India, we still long, half unconsciously perhaps, for a region where 
dream might become reality, where we might live out our lives 
freely, untrammelled by the restrictions that confine us here, and 
be more truly ourselves, both for good and evil, than we are or 
ever can become in reality. 

There is therefore something within us that responds quite 
naturally to stories of ghosts, fairies, and magic powers; and the 
more strictly regulated our life is the more likely we are to allow 
our imaginations to respond to the inward craving, much as 
Heine's little Dutch Jew indulged in a dream flirtation with the 
Queen of Sheba, two or three of Solomon’s wives, or the fair 
Susanna, who on this occasion alone appeared without the Elders, 
whenever his own wife made herself particularly disagreeable. 
We have grown weary of surroundings which may be profitable, 
but are certainly monotonous. So Zhe Earthiy Paradise came as 
an emancipation to many of us; it gave us something better to 
dream of than the pettiness of our daily lives, The Land Kast 
of the San and West of the Moon is not laid down on any chart, 
and yet we feel it is our rightfulhome. Why will not the Swan- 
Maidens come to us, who would certainly behave so much better 
than those whom they visited ? 

This is one of the characteristics of such fantastic stories; the 
reader is always inclined to identify himself with the hero. He is 
impatient of his blunders, he resents his follies with the sense of 
an almost personal dis, Who ever had such a feeling with 
respect to Tom Jones, Uncle Toby, or even Clive and Ethel 
Newcome, all of whom are nearer, and at least the three last 
dearer, to us than any child of Queen Mab can ever be? These 
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have all a distinct individuality; they cannot act otherwise than 
they do. The hard world that closes us in encircles them also, a 

illing is a shilling to them as well as to us, They are our own 
flesh and blood, and therefore they cannot set us quite free from 
the sordid cares to which they too are subject. Perhaps a little 
indistinctness of drawing is necessary in the hero of a marvellous 
story in order that for the time we may live and triumph or fail and 
be destroyed inhim. For the time ; of course to-morrow we shall 
have our daily task to do and he will be forgotten. , 

Edgar Poe perceived this either consciously or unconsci- 
eusly more clearly than any other writer of the kind with 
whom we are acquainted. The joy of the emancipation from 
reality does not necessarily depend on our being introduced to 
realms of beauty and pleasure ; terror and even horror the 
same power if only the charm can be brought to bear, he in each 
of us there is a capacity of pain and evil as well as of gladness 
and beneficence which the heavy atmosphere of earth blights and 
dwarfs. We are neither better nor worse, but only smaller and 
less_important persons than we should be if we possessed all the 

wers of Merlin. Poe's imagination was essentially of a gloomy 
cast ; at least when dealing with the mysterious he is always most 
successful when his subject is tragic. His best, the analytical, 
stories hardly touch the emotions at all; and his “ Assignation,” in 
some respects the greatest of all bis tales, is such a mixture of the 
bitter and the sweet that it clings to one’s memory like an old 
ballad; but as soon as he deals with, or even verges on, the 
region bebind the veil, he finds himself in the presence only of 
dark and hostile powers. He dwells among the graves; all his 
— is necromancy. But, then, what necromancy it is. 

f we endeavour to futhom the depths of his art—and more than 
any other man who has adopted the same line and can be named 
in the same breath with him, if we except Clemens von Brentano, 
who wrought in a different material by different rales, and for a 

quite different from his—he was a conscious artist—we 

shall detect two principles which regulate the whole of his com- 
—— and his treatment when he is at his best. He never bases 
is story on a mere fancy. He seizes upon some such vague 
impression or emotion as comes to us all at times, and is 
banished as soon as it comes by reason or conscience, the shudder 
that an unexpected appearance in the twilight may cause, the 
gloom that falls upon most of us now and then, the sudden 
instinct of vengeance which is crushed underfoot as soon as we 
become conscious of it—these and such feelings Poe seizes before 
they have time to pass away and be forgotten, he embodies them 
in a distinct form, under his treatment they become the “ Black 
Cat,” “The Fall of the House of Usher,” “ William Wilson,” 
and “ The Cask of Amontillado.” Always the sentiment embodied 
in his story is one that all human beings have felt, and in his 


' treatment he constantly retouches in a new and unexpected way 


the chord which he knows must thrill in his ers heart. 

By this means he asserts and exercises a strong influence over 

— imagination which it is difficult, sometimes impossible, to 
ne. 

This, however, would not alone entitle him to the position he 
may justly claim in literature. When he has grasped the vague 
pow | evanescent feeling, he at once embodies it in the most 
concrete and stable forms. His characters are sharply drawn and 
perfectly consistent. All their motives are clear and convincing ; 
the more incredible the action becomes the more carefully realistic 
are all the details. This is art; but he did not reject artifice, if 
only it could lend reality to his story. He frequently states facts 
which he professes himself unable to explain, and insists on difli- 
culties he cannot solve, though the intelligent reader at once 
grasps the true cause or reason; and, while thus feeling himself 
superior to the author, he lends a more implicit belief to his tale. 
There can be little doubt that Poe would have employed this 


’ method even more frequently than he has done if he could have 


counted on a more highly cultivated audience. 

Edgar Allan Poe therefore holds his readers by a twofold band, 
the sentiment of his stories appeals to our unconscious nature, to 
feelings that rarely come to us in the broad light of day or on the 
market-place, but which, when thus recalled to memory, we can- 
not disown ; and then, again, he appeals to our reason and experi- 
ence with such arguments as they cannot refuse to hear, and for 
the moment to assent to. If we were writing a criticism even on 
these mysterious tales of hia, there would be much more to say in 
his behalf. The way in which the spiritual and material ruin of 
the chief characters advance hand-in-hand in such stories as 
“ William Wilson” and the “ Black Cat” is beyond all praise ; and 
here, at least, a truly tragic note has been struck. Nothing, again, 
can show a greater mastery over the resources of his somewhat 
limited though powerful art than a comparison between the dim, 
formless terror and pathos of his poems and the distinct, sharply- 
detailed characters and incidents of his tales, both so different, and 
yet each in its own way so effective. 

Mr. Fitz-James O’Brien is a writer of an altogether different 
cast. He is less powerful than Poe, but more attractive. The 
earlier writer holds one’s attention as if with a vice, the later 
detains it with a touch as soft as that which a girl might lay on 
her lover's hand. He has none of Poe’s psychological depth and 
but little of his peculiar realistic power. His most weird con- 
ception, that of a palpable but invisible ghost which dies of 
hunger, and whose cast is taken, is striking, novel, and impressive; 
but it appeals to no dim memory, to no secret dread of ourselves 
or the outside world that has haunted us since our earliest 
childhood. On the other hand, it is far more original than any 


of Poe's horrors. Indeed, O'Brien's fancy was altogether more 
fertile. This is his great power; he can create supernatural 
beings, while other writers who have trodden the same path, even. 
Hoffmann, have generally been content to repaint and to dress 
anew the somewhat battered puppets of popular superstition. 
Animula, the Wondersmith, and Piou-Lu are entirely new 
creations, They are akin to the witches and fairies of other days, 
but Fairyland and the Blocksberg know them not. They have 
started unexpectedly into being. 

But after all it is little more than a half-beinz. Even “the 
Thing,” to which we have already referred, and which is certainly 
the most original and ghastly, though not, perhaps, the most 
powerful, of his conceptions, is wanting in that impression of in- 
evitable reality which all Poe’s characters and incidents possess. 
A second glance at the story shows why this is the case. The 
reference to Mr. A—— has nothing to do with the further history 
of the haunted house; the opium-smoking only detracts from the 
effect the tale would otherwise have. The more commonplace the 
man who through so strange an experience was, the more 
striking the narrative would appear. Hoffmann, it is true, in- 
dulges in such explanations; but it is only when he desires to 
leave the reader in uncertainty as to whether he is recording the 
dream of a madman or events that have actually happened. He 
does not pretend to have taken a cast of the Sandmann; he does 
not even provide a portrait of Seraphina. Almost all Mr. O'Brien's 
supernatural stories are marked by a similar want of imaginative 
tact. “The Wondersmith,” for instance, contains the material 
for several tales, each of which would have been more powerful 
than the one as it stands, if only it had been worked out with the 
rigid self-consistency of Poe. The murder in “The Diamond 
Lens,” on the other hand, is altogether admirable. The absence 
of all moral feeling on the part of the criminal is in entire accord- 
ance with the spirit of the story, and could only have been 
treated thus by a man of very unusual imaginative powers. In a 
word, O’Brien seems to us to have possessed a more fertile fancy 
than Poe, but to have been wanting both in his concentration 
and literary skill. 

Tn ovr own days Robert Louis Stevenson has produced effects 
similar to those of the authors we have mentioned by entirely 
different means. There are no supernatural powers in the “ Suicide 
Club,” or the “ Rajah’s Diamond,” but the impression which the 
two stories make is essentially the same as that which Hoffmann, 
Poe, and O’Brien aimed at; and here as with Poe the almost 
commonplace realism of the single scenes intensifies it, though Mr. 
Stevenson the irony on which the critics of the German 
romantic school insisted so strongly, and in which the other 
writers we have mentioned are somewhat wanting. 

It will be seen from the above that we are by no means 
inclined to condemn the stories of this class which have of late 
been so favourably received. They supply a real want in our 
modern intellectual life, But what shail we say of those who 
cannot distinguish fact from fiction, of the magicians of the lawn- 
tennis ground and the wizards of the tea-table ? 


Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa, 


would probably be the best advice to the reader, But these 
strange figures remind us of another poet and a sunnier region. 
While Goethe was still young. Merck reproached him with the 
extravagances of some of his associates, The youthful author 
replied that his own follies were as t as theirs. “ Yes,” was 
the answer ; “ but you always find in your excesses the suggestion 
for some new or drama; they seek in the new poems and. 
dramas the suggestion for some excess which may make them in- 
teresting in their own eyes and those of their neighbours’.” 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


AST Saturday’s me was a very good one indeed. 
Handel, through Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
to Berlioz, , and Saint-Saéns, it dealt with music of many coun- 
tries and many epochs, and illustrated some of the innumerable 
phases of an art of rapid change and growth. Handel's Overture 
to Arianna, an opera on the story of Ariadne in Crete, stood first 
on the list. With this work Handel, after the di -of 
Buononcini, successfully opposed the party of the nobility who 
had secured his inconstant singer Senesino for the chief part im 
Porpora’s Ariadne (in Naxos). The opening movement, Pomposo, 
chiefly on the stri orchestra, and the fugue Adlegro entering 
on the violins, are both full of Handel's rather mannered state- 
liness. The famous minuet, though by no means really grander 
than the foregoing, has more individuality of melody, and a 
grace of style less easy of imitation. Handel’s vocal writing was 
represented by “ Love and Hymen,” a chorus from Hercules (a 
musical drama produced in 1745, just before his second failure), 
and by the favourite air and chorus, “Haste Thee, Nymph, 
from L’Allegro, We must give the most unqualitied praise to 
the execution of all these excerpts; the comes and unanimity 
of both orchestra and choir were remarkable, and the choruses 
were rendered at least quite as effectively as, and rather more 
delicately than, at the Handel Festival, 
The members of the orchestra, usually well ap to their work, 
Played last Saturday with that electric touch of sympathy which 
es all the difference to music of such lively verve and delicate 
beauty as Mendelssohn's Jtaiian Symphony. Every one knows. 
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the first subject of the opening Allegro as one of the happiest 
things in the art ; its repetition never tires; it comes dancing in, 
each time, with a new and welcome grace. It was played with 
spirit and elegance, and the delicious orchestration of the whole 
movement was brought out with rare judgment and feeling. 
Mendelssohn is sometimes too liberal with the heavy brass; in 
this symphony, however, the texture is always light and ex- 
quisite. His use of the horn and trumpet is marvellous, and 
occasionally, as in the third movement, reminds one of the practice 
of Schubert and Beethoven. 

Mendelssohn—who has had immense influence on the melody, 
sentiment, and construction of subsequent composers—was fo!- 
lowed on Saturday by Berlioz, who in no less degree has affected 
their “colour sense” and their technical management of the 
orchestra. Thus, these early friends, neither of whom ever quite 
understood the other, have in a manner divided the musical 
empire of the century—are, in fact, the two most fruitful dis- 
coverers since Beethoven. The pity is that the eccentricities of 
great men seem quite as prolific of imitators as those ripe achieve- 
ments which truly uphold the dignity of art. The duet “ Vous 
soupirez, madame,” is from Béatrice et Bénédict, a very late work 
of Berlioz, composed even after his great opera Les Troyens, and 
are for the first time at Baden in August 1862. The Arch- 

e of Weimar, who had asked whether this duet was not 
com “au clair de lune, dans quelque romantique séjour,” 
remarked, when he heard that Berlioz had noted it down during a 
speech at the Institute, that it spoke well for the eloquence of the 
orator. And, indeed, though highly romantic and quite original, 
the piece, with its enchanting accompaniment, is the work of the 
Berlioz of mature aims, of a man alive as ever to dramatic pro- 

riety and intensity, but not prepared to buy them at the cost of 
dignity and beauty. The great throb of the Sirens plucked slowly 
pizzicato, the song of reeds and strings, and, above all, the 
pathetic, ringing notes of the two voices, form an admirable and 
melodious ensemble, which was charmingly rendered by Miss Annie 
and Miss Edith Marriott, and the men of the orchestra. 

Mr. Oscar Beringer played Raff’s piano Concerto in C minor, 
and undertook the solo part in Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, the 
most notable number of the concert. In the first work, Raff, a 
thorough and experienced musician, has treated bold and striking 
ideas with learning and ingenuity, and only wants a certain eleva- 
tion of style and feeling to be ranked with the great musicians. Two 
important themes of the Allegro are gage a in themselves and 
constructed in shapely phrases suitable for the musical devices to 
The Andante is chiefly built on a 
marked melody, accompanied by fantastic trills and runs on the 

iano, which were rendered with precision and clearness by Mr. 
ringer, But in playing Beethoven Mr. Beringer added feeli 
to fluency, and-the opening Adagio for the piano was phrased wi 
rare intelligence and sentiment. It is unnece: to say much 
about the Choral Fantasia, Its first half is the best ; it contains 
the magical entry of the instruments upon the soliloquy of the 
piano—the basses first, then the wind band, the horn fanfare, 
the passages for flute, oboe, bassoon, clarinet, and violin all weav- 
ing in turn their song with the voice of the solo instrument, and 
the wonderful alternations of orchestra and piano which precede 
the entry of the chorus and sextet. There is a certain resem- 
blance between the motive of the vocal part and that of the Choral 
Symphony ; but the theme of the latter is much the broader and 
more elevated. 

The concert ended with a first performance of the ballet music 
in Saint-Saéns’s Etienne Marcel. The first, Entrée des Ecoliers et 
des Ribaudes, is said in the programme to be “ expressive of 
schoo}boy merriment.” Letus hope that these are schoolboys of 
unusual pescossty or that the analyst knows more of the French 
tongue than he would have us believe. It is fortunate that music 
is not as definitely explanatory as the devotees of programme 
pretend. The second number, a Pavane, by far the quietest of the 
set, has a certain distinction. The other two, an Entrée des 
Bohémiens et des Bohémiennes, and the Finale, illustrate, as does 
the first number, a power of making melodies “ with go” which 
M. Saint-Saéns has sometimes abused in serious work. 


THE SCARE IN THE AMERICAN RAILROAD MARKET. 


HE market for American railroad securities has been tried 

this week in a way to test the strength of a market in which 
there has been a rapid and considerable rise, And the firmness it 
displayed has increased confidence in the reality of the revival in 
the United States. As our readers are aware, ever since mid- 
summer there has been an almost continuous rise in the prices of 
American railroad securities. In some cases the advance is 
justified, in others it is era speculative; but in all it is based 
upon the fact that the dents of the great trunk lines had 
come to an agreement with one another to put an end to the war 
of rates, and to make such in future as will enable them 
to pay reasonable dividends to their shareholders. At the close 
of Tact week, however, it was unexpectedly reported that, whereas 
Mr, Garrett, the President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, had verbally accepted the agreement of the Trunk Line 
Presidents, he had refused to sign it e conditionally, And 
the report was almost immediately followed by an announce- 
ment that he had bought the Staten Island Railway, gain- 
ing thereby an extensive frontage in New York 


and excellent terminal facilities, It was assumed from this 
that Mr. Garrett had ted the agreement between the Trunk 
Line Presidents only to gain time, and that he intended, having. 
once obtained an inlepeadent line of his own, to break the agree— 
ment and renew the war of rates. And the alarm thus oc~ 
casioned was tly augmented when it became known that an 
injunction hed been obtained against the acquisition by the New 
York Central of the New York, West Shore, and Buffalo 
Railroad, the very measure, in fact, upon which the coalition 
between the New York Central and the Pennsylvania Companies. 
was based. On Monday, accordingly, there was a heavy both 
in New York and in London, and, after the close of the Stock 
Exchange in London, it seemed for a little while as if something 
like a panic was about to occur. A crowd of shrieking and ex- 
cited ers and dealers collected in Throgmorton Street and 
one of the courts leading off it, and securities were offered with 
breathless haste, the dealers sometimes not even waiting for a bid, 
but offering them lower in frantic haste by half a dollar or a 
dollar at a time. When business opened, however, on Tuesday 
morning the whole alarm had been dissipated, and prices instantly 
began to rise. And on Wednesday they had once more 

almost the highest level of last week. It was found that Mr. 
Garrett’s purchase of the Staten Island Railway had been effected. 
nearly two months ago; that it had all along been kuown to those 
with whom he was negotiating, and that in fact the purchase 
alone enabled him to negotiate. If he bad not terminal facilities 
in New York, he could hardly have claimed a share in the New 
York traflic, and might theretore have been with me ye defied. 
After the purchase, however, he convinced himself that it was: 
hopeless to tight against the coalition arrayed against him, and he 
has been compelled to sign the Trunk Line agreement. As for the 
injunction against the acquisition of the West Shore, itseems to merit. 
little consideration. It was obtained by the holders of about 350: 
shares, while the holders of over three-quarters of a million of 
shares are in favour of the acquisition; and more noteworthy 
still, it could not be obtained from any judge in New York City ;. 
the applicants had to go to Syracuse to get it, Lastly, it seems 
that the Company has offered either to buy the shares of the three 
dissatisfied pve bend or to lodge in court sufficient security to 
protect them egainst any possible loss. Under these circumstances. 
it does not seem probable that the injunction will be attended by 
any consequences, and therefore the recovery was almost as pa 
as had been the fall in prices. 

The firmness of the market under the circumstances proves, in 
the first place, that the understanding between the great Trunk 
Lines in the United States is complete. If there had been any reai 
dissension there would have been a much more serious fall, and 
certainly it would have been protracted. Furthermore, it proves. 
that the great syndicate which was formed at the time of the 
acquisition of the West Shore holds tirmly together and is resolved 
to sustain the market. And, lastly, it proves that the confidence 
of the public, both in the real wish of those who have entered into- 
the agreement to make prices better and in their ability to carry it. 
through, is unimpaired. But, while all this is so, there appears no 
—- of doubt that Mr. Garrett is really resolved upon 

ving an independent line of his own to New York. i 
nally his railway connected Chicago with Baltimore; but his: 
father was unsatisfied until he got access to New York, and,. 
after more or less difficulty, he at length succeeded in making an 
arrangement with the Pennsylvania Kailroad Company by which. 
he was allowed to run trains over the lines of that Company into 
New York. Some time ago, however, the late Mr. Garrett be- 
came dissatisfied with the agreement with the Pennsylvania, and 
at considerable expense he built a line connecting Baltimore with 
Philadelphia. In Philadelphia he was confronted by serious diffi- 
culties, which his son and successor has as yet not been able to 
overcome, It is true that the City Council of Philadelphia has 

iven him permission to enter Philadelpbia, but the lines of the 
ennslyvania Uompany are so constructed that it is extremely 
difficult for him to act upon the permission, and it is assumed 
that in the long run he will have to turn the city, and that the 
going round Philadelphia will cost him between three and five: 
millions sterling. If he persists in building a line from Philadelphia. 
to New York, that will cost him at least another five millions. 
What he is undertaking, therefore, is likely to cost from eight to. 
ten millions sterling, with no reasonable prospect of a compensati 
return. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as we have sai 
had allowed him to run over its lines, and it is still willing to 
ive him reasonable facilities. He has accepted the offer of the 
ennsylvania Company for the moment, and there seems no reason 
to doubt that for at least a year or two he will be compelled to. 
adhere to the ent he has made, and to do nothing in the 
way of building another oe eee line. But those who know 
Mr. Garrett best are satisfied that he is one of those obstinate men: 
whonever give upa project they have onceseriously entertained, and. 
therefore, as soon as circumstances favour, will be likely to con- 
struct a line to New York. As the communications between New 
York and Philadelphia are already ample for all the tratfic exist- 
ing, and as he is offered facilities over the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania and those Companies it controls, it is evident that an 
outlay of eight or ten millions will not be remunerative. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Company must therefore burden itself not. 
only with the cost of the line already built between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, but also with the cost of the extension to New York. 
Hitherto the Baltimore and Ohio has been one of the most profit- 
able railways in the United States, for the share capital was small, | 
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and most of it was held by the Garrett family, But if it is to be 
‘ with an enormous additional capital which will not earn 
any appreciably return, it is evident that the prosperity of 
the Baltimore and Ohio is nearly at an end. That Mr. Garrett will 
see this is the chief hope of those who trust that he will be content 
with the facilities he obtained, and that no new competing 
line will be constructed. 

Whatever may be Mr. Garrett's ultimate decision, it is certain 
that at present he is powerless to carry out his project. Capitalists 
in the United States have been taught by recent experience, most 
notably by that of the West Shore, what a losing game it is to 
engage in the building of competing lines, American capitalists, 
therefore, will not advance money for such a purpose, and if they 
did, the American public would not be likely to take the securities. 
What may happen in the course of two or three years, when the 
sufferings and depression of the past few years have been for- 
gotten, and when everything is looking prosperous again, we do 
not venture to predict; but that at present it would be absolutely 
aaseless to apply either in New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore 
for funds to build a line which would merely result in a renewal 
‘of the war of rates in a bitterer and more protracted form, 
we may state without hesitation. And it is equally unlikely 
‘that a loan for the purpose of constructing such a line could 
be placed in London. The only hope of placing it would be 
‘if it were brought out by a house of the very highest stand- 

But it is incredible that a great English house with the 
‘experience of the West Shore before its eyes would invite the 
public to invest in either bonds or shares the interest on which 
‘could not be earned by the projected line, and which in all pro- 
‘bability would lead to the bankruptcy of the Baltimore and Obio 
‘Company. This being so, it is evident that Mr. Garrett has no 
option at present but to enter into the agreement with the other 
‘trunk-line presidents and to maintain the rates for a couple of 
years. Oonsequently, we may safely assume that the war of 
Tates is now at an end, at least for that time. And as trade is 
decidedly improving, there is every prospect, therefore, that the 
earnings of the trunk lines will be largely augmented next year. 
‘The New York Central, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore and 
Ohio will perhaps not pay as high dividends as they paid three or 
four years ago, but they will pay fairly satisfactory dividends ; 
and the Erie and other less prosperous trunk lines, though they 
are not likely to pay dividends on their shares, may yet be expected 
to earn the interest on their bonded debt. The public on both sides 
of the Atlantic recognizes all this, and the recognition explains 
why the scare at the beginning of the week caused comparatively 
after so great a rise, and why it 
‘rapidly. 


ELEONORE D'OLBREUZE. 


LEONORE DESMIER was born in her father’s ancient 


lordship of Olbreuze, near Niort in Xaintonge, as it was then 
‘written, on the 9th of January, 1639. As she grew up, her 
parents, Alexandre Desmier and Jaquette Poussard de Vandré, 
who seem to have been of an ambitious bent, made up their minds 
that her beauty and accomplishments should not lie concealed in 
an old manor-house. They took her about constantly among the 
otber families of the countryside, and she was soon placed as maid 
of honour with the Duchess of Thouars, mother of Henri Charles 
de la Trémoille, Prince of Tarente. Such was the fashion in 
which many promising girls “came out” in those days and parts. 
‘Eléonore was not long in attaching and transferring herself to a 
unger member of the family, the Prince of Tarente’s wife, 
‘Emilie of Hesse-Oassel, daughter of the landgraf of that ilk. This 
princess was captivated by Mlle. d’Olbreuze, and indeed a pamphlet 
of 1679, called Avanture Historique, of which there is only one 
copy known, endows this young person with many perfections. 
‘Lillustre Clorinde—for so she is discreetly veiled—was very 
handsome, tall, and of a majestic but graceful carriage, agreeable 
manners, a noble air, and yet of engaging ways. An embodiment 
of the nyo awry of life, she was fond of laughing and joking, and 
even of raillery, which was then very much the fashion with 
oung maidens, saucy and other, towards their swains; but 
Eléonore managed never to hurt any one’s feelings, having been 
born with a good heart, a grand dowry fora woman, And this 
budding little Huguenot could also be all things to all men, for 
ehe had a serious, soft, and complaisant mood too, a sweet reason- 
ableness, which was very taking. She had plenty of mother-wit, 
excelled in conversation, said good things in a refreshing way, and 
was so full of spirits and so gay that she compelled the glummest 
and most melancholy into a new view of life in her presence. Her 
dancing was perfect, and she was very fond of it. Surely here 
was a charming woman destined, as things went in the world of 
that time, for some unusual career. In due course of time the 
Princess of Tarente took her to Paris, where she immediately 
became the reigning toast; but she was very soon rapt from 
the gaze of the town, for the Prince of Tarente, who was “ of 
the religion” also, discovered that there was something in the 
air of the Court which did not suit his complexion, and he 
therefore found it advisable to pass suddenly into Holland, where 
he was made Governor of Bois-le-Duc. Both in France and 
Holland it fell to Mlle. d’O)breuze’s lot to refuse numerous brilliant 
offers. Young and winning though she was, and anxious to please, 
she was by no means of a love-sick turn; she had her wits about 


her, and it soon became pretty evident that this was a bird that 
flew high, and was not to be caught with chaff. 

At this time she was seen by George William of Brunswick- 
‘Liineburg, Duke of Hanover, a gallant, gay Lothario of forty— 
she was five-and-twenty—who for the last ten years had never 
once missed the Carnival of Venice, in which seductive and 
highly-immoral town, as it then was, he spent several months 
every year. In fact this duke, to put it mildly with the Avanture 
Historique, “ was strongly suspected of inconstancy in love.” But 
he had his excuses. His father and his six uncles had in their 
generation gone odd man to see which one of them all should be 
married, and c: on the family. His father won the toss, and 
the other six pathos remained—well, celibate. George William 
in his own generation had made a similar compact with his younger 
brother, Ernest Augustus, the prince-bishop of Osnabriick, who had 
married the Princess Sophia, James I.’s granddaughter. Great, 
therefore, and universal was the family and other astonishment when 
it was found first that he wasin Eléonore’s toils, then that the fair 
was holding out, and finally that the Duke of Hanover was downright 
serious. So serious did he prove that, in 1665, he prevailed upon 
his sister-in-law, Duchess Sophia, to send a coach-and-six with one 
of her French maids of honour and a proper escort to fetch 
Eléonore Desmier from Bois-le-Duc to the Court of Liineburg. He 
had promised her marriage, but Sophia and her husband were just 
then too many for him, and a very short paper was written out by 
Mlle, de la Mothe-la-Chevallerie—the maid of honour in question 
—in which George William recited that his affection for his 
brother Ernest Augustus had induced him never to marry, so as 
not to deprive him or his children of the succession, “and as Mlle. 
d’Olbreuze is resolved to live with me, I promise never to abandon 
her,” and so forth, This was signed by George William, Eléonore, 
Ernest Augustus, and Sophia. Mlle, d Olbreuze was thenceforward 
known as Mme. von Harburg, and on the 15th of November, 1666, 
birth to Sophia Dorothy, who became our George I.’s luckless 
wife. 

Duke George William, who had now become Duke of Celle or 
Zell, was an altered man ; the Ultramontane escapades were already 
things of the past, “les minois d’alentours” were left in peace, 
and he became for good and all sincerely attached to his States 
and to his Eléonore, who bore him three other daughters, who all 
died in infancy. From 1665 to 1680 this reformed rake was much 
occupied with his campaigns, and Mme. von Harburg, who de- 
veloped an extraordinary capacity for affairs, corresponded with 
the leading statesmen of the time. The Duke would undertake 
nothing without her cognizance, and in 1674 he obtained for her 
an Imperial patent of nobility as Countess of Wilhelmsburg, a 
fief to the north of Liineburg, consisting chiefly of lands bought in 
1672 by Duke George William from the Grote family. In the 
following year it was resolved that he should marry her, and the 
contract was signed on the 22nd of August, chiefly by the aid of 
the Duke’s cousin, Antony Ulrich of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, 
whose project was to marry his son to Eléonore’s only daughter. 
These schemes, which were clearly opposed to the interests of 
George William's brother, and to the undertakings which formerly 

between them, naturally excited the ill-will of his proud 
and vindictive sister-in-law, who became, and not then for the first 
time, the steady enemy of Eléonore and her daughter; and at her 
and von Bernstorff’s doors might be laid the subsequent miseries 
of George I.’s wretched wile. Under such circumstances the 
brothers naturally became and remained for some years estranged, 
and with so many intrigues at work the marriage did not take 
place until April 1676. Sophia Dorothy, now at ten years of age 
the richest heiress but one of the Empire, was at once affianced 
to Augustus Frederick of Wolfenbiittel. But he was killed at 
the siege of Philipsburg at the early age of nineteen, in 
the August following his betrothal; and so it proved that 
a wusket-ball made Kléonore d‘Olbreuze mother-in-law to one 
King of England, grandmother of another and a Queen of Prussia, 
and great-grandmother of Frederick the Great. As the Avanture 
Historique with the profoundest triteness observes :— 

Ainsi souvent le caprice de la fortune change les affaires, qui prennent 
souvent un train ot les plus éclairez ne voyent goule [goutte] & 
ausqvelles les plus experimentez s’attendent le moins, 

Her elevation to the rank of duchess made no change in Eléonore; 
she managed every one so well, and showed so much tact, as to 
excite admiration rather than jealousy. A sort of reconciliation 
was brought about in 1680 between her husband and his brother, 
who then formally acknowledged Eldonore; and her daughter— 
after the failure of many negotiations on behalf of Prince George 
of Denmark, the Crown Prince of Sweden, the Comte de Soissons, 
a Prince of Bavaria, and Prince Henry Casimir of Nassau—was 
eventually, in December 1682, and notwithstanding all Louis XTV,’s 
intrigues, married to her first cousin George Lewis of Brunswick 
anover, who, as the last male of his family, ended by in- 
the 


and 
heriting all the possessions of more than one house, ascendi 
throne of England as George I. in 1714, when his wife had 
for twenty years divorced and shut up in the castle of Ahiden, 
where, in spite of the protests of Prussia, she died in 1727 at the 
age of sixty-one. Her son George Il, was born when she was 
seventeen, and some three years later she gave birth to Frederick 
the Great's mother. It must be confessed that Eléonore did 
not fight her battles altogether alone. Her cousin Elizabeth 
de Montmorency, Bussy-Rabutin’s intriguing and mercenary 
“ Angélie,” was Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin a year before 
her own connexion with the Duke of Zell, and she married her 
sister Angélique to Henry V. of Reuss-Burk in 1678, Eléonore’s 
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husband died in 1705 at the age of eighty-one. She was then 
sixty-six, and fell seriously ill for two years. Her widowhood 
Fon at Liineburg until 1717, and then at Zell, where she died 
“In 1722, in the palace of the Dukes of Liineburg, aged eighty- 


The Sociétés des Archives Historiques of her native province, 
Saintonge, and of Poitou have recently been publishing the re- 
searches of some of their members into Eléonore’s life and corre- 

mdence; and one of these members, the Vicomte Horric de 


ucaire, printeda book on the subject last year, Une Mésalliance 
dans la maison de Brunswick. He also discovered the phlet 
which has already been quoted in the royal library of Hanover, 


where the sole copy bears the notes of Leibnitz. In some of this 
correspondence we see Louis XIV.’s agent writing to him in 1679, 
when an alliance between the French monarch and the Duke of 
Zell had been effected :—“ Mdme. la duchesse de Zell a plus de 
crédit sur l’esprit de M. son mari qu'elle n’a jamais eu. Je la 
regarde comme celle qui a procuré I'alliance de vostre majesté.” 
George William, it should be remembered, was Duke of Hanover 
from 1648 to 1665, and Duke of Zell thence to his death. His 
brother Ernest Augustus was made the first Elector of Hanover 
in 1692. When Louis revoked the Edict of Nautes in 1685, 
this favourable disposition of the Court of Zell completely 
changed ; but nevertheless we find the French agent or Minister 
reporting in 1688, with questionable penetration, that the 
Duchess affects “un zéle extréme pour une religion qu'elle ne 
croit pourtant telle quelle la professe”; and ten years later 
we find another agent, the same Du Héron whom Saint-Simon 
pronounced to be “ peu de chose,” reporting :—* Par les discours 


- que Madame la duchesse a tenus 4 table, je dois croire ou qu'elle 


est de la religion catholique, ou que du moins elle médite de re- 
noncer & la religion réformée quand elle sera entitrement maistresse 
de ses actions.” But Eléonore knew very well what she was 
about, She was not above making friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness, and as far back as 1671, alarmed by the hostility 
-of the greater part of the house of Brunswick, she had obtained 
from that mammon letters of naturalization as a French subject 
for her daughter and permission to take refuge in France in case 
of danger. At this very time (1698) Du Héron also wrote that 
“M. de Bernstorff”—first Minister of Zell since 1667, and from 
1705 first Minister of the Elector of Hanover, who brought him 
over to England when he became George I.—“ M. de Bernstorff 
est extresmement brouillé avec Mdme. la duchesse.” All the more 
reason for making 7 at Louis XIV. Du Héron further shows 
that Duke George William must have been a man of powerful con- 
stitution. He was then seventy-four, but bis gait was that of a young 
man ; in stag-hunts he held and slipped the dogs himself, and was 
still an excellent shot—“ il tire trés bien en volant,’ says Peu-de- 
chose. In this same year William III. paid a visit to Zell when 
he was negotiating the abortive treaty for the Spanish succession. 
In 1702, Brunswick and France being then naturally at daggers 
drawn, Louis, out of spite towards Eléonore, contiscated her 
seigniory of Olbreuze, but it was restored in 1707. Under date 
1711 we have a specimen of the Duchess’s unassisted power of 
am She leaves to her brother's widow, afterwards “ e 
Bullau ” (von Bulow) — 

2,000 escus de l’arjans que nous avons en Angleterre sur les Anualites; 
mais si elle vien & mourir devans nous, nous nous réservons de dispauser 
-des deus mille escus si de sus mentionné., Le quinse feuwrier mille set sans 
onze. Eleonor, duchesze de Bronsuic et Lunebourg. 


Not the least entertaining part of these old documents are the 
letters of Frederick William I. of Prussia when (1727-29) he 
was trying to sell Olbreuze to one Alexandre Prévost, seigneur de 
Gagemont, who wasa distant relative of Eléonore’s, and had managed 
the property forher. The revenue was 2,210 livres, and De Gagemont 
‘was to give secretly, so as not to offend the royal delicacy, about 
twenty years’ purchase for it; half to go to Frederick William's 

ueen, and half to George II. her brother, the two children of 
hia Dorothy and George I., who were now (1727) both just 
dead. These high contracting parties had resolved “ de faire don 
de la seigneurie au sieur de Gagemont ; bien entendu que,” writes 
Frederick William, “pour reconnoistre en quelque maniére cette 
griice, il payera 40 mille livres, argent de France "—worth about 
3,5008. of our present money, The affair dragged on. De 
Gagemont held to his cash as long as be could, and pressed ver 
hard to be styled “cousin” by the kings of Prussia and England, 
a title “ dont j'ay toujours esté honnoré par feu son altesse sérén- 
issime Madame la Duchesse douairiére de Cell,” writes this pauvre 
sire, Such a pretension, sufficiently ridiculous in itself on the part 
of a hobereau de province, even although he had been a captain of 
t the Hohenzollern back up. The mésalliance had to 
be endured, but there were limits; and he writes to the Prussian 
Minister in Paris:—*C’est ce que je ne feray jamais; vous 
defiendant méme express6ment de m’en parler. Je trouve la 
pretention tout & fait extravagante.” Then letters patent from 
the French Crown confirming De Gagemont's title were required, 
because the lands had belonged to a French subject, who had left 
the kingdom and the State religion, and were therefore presumably 
forfeited estates. Louis X1V. declined for some time to issue the 
patent, and no doubt some additional costs out of pocket, besides the 
40,000 livres, were found = ses fe the garde des sceaux 
could be prevailed u Horace Walpole, ambassador to France, 
and Stanhope, then Plenipotentiaries to the Congress of 
Soissons, had their fingers in this pie too; and in the end 
Frederick William was enabled to give @ receipt on the 6th of 


a & 


December, 1729, for his 20,000 livres; and the Sieur de Gagemont 
t all the glory he could expect from the sounding terms of the 
letters patent in which “le roi soleil” himself recited that he, 
'ré6vost, 
nous a trés humblement fait qu’ayant l’honneur d’appartenir, & 
titre de cousin, & deffunte notre trés chere & trés amée cousine Madame 
Eléonore, duchesse de Brunswick-Lunebourg, ayeule maternelle de notre 
cher frére le roi de la Grande Bretagne, et de notre tres chére sceur Ia 
reine de Prusse, 
and so on. If it could be proved that those who are cousins te 
the same are cousins to each other, this would have been flatter- 
ing enough. And so vanishes even from the byways of history 
the lordship of Olbreuze, with its castle “ bastis 4 l'antique” and 
many low buildings all in ruins; its two courts, pigeon-house 
and great garden; its three mills and compulsory oven; its 
forests, its meadows, and its fifty-barrel vineyard. 


A MODEL CITY. 


ETWEEN Melbourne and Sydney on the one hand and 
Adelaide on the other there is a very marked point of dif- 
ference. Melbourne and Sydney were never formally founded ; 
they grew. Adelaide was formally founded and laid out while 
as yet there was none of it. The first step in the history of a 
colonial town is usually the survey of the site. At Adelaide a 
still earlier step was the selection of that site. There are advantages 
and disadvantages in this circumstance. Steamboats were rare, 
railways unknown, when Colonel Light chose tie plateau above 
the Torrens—the Yatala of the natives—whereon to place his city. 
The mountains are eastward of it, the long blue line of St. Vincent's 
Gulf may be seen to westward from its towers; but, we may 
be certain, had Colonel Light foreseen that in a few years a 
steamship would be able to cross the ocean against wind and 
tide, and that a railway would have to be constructed to bri 
merchandise from Port Adelaide and Glenelg, he would have 
chosen a site nearer the shore, less picturesque perhaps, but com- 
mercially more suitable to the wants of the new colony. The 
eastern shore of the gulf is low, marshy in places, but for the 
most part sandy and not unhealthy. The villas of wealthy South 
Australians extend all along the narrow spit which divides the 
Torrens from the sea, from Glenelg on the south to Largs on the 
north, a distance of twelve or fourteen miles. There is an 
anchorage for large vessels within a couple of miles; but the 
roadstead is too open, and no doubt Oolonel Light and his co- 
adjutors thought that no - would ever be built which could 
not easily ascend the river to Port Adelaide. Be this as it may, 
before long a deep-water harbour of some kiod must be con- 
structed, the opposition of the vested interests of the Port to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The heavy merchandise from the 
t steamers of the P, & O. and the Orient lines has to be 
anded in lighters, and not only expense, but danger, is incurred 
in the process. Adelaide is some nine or ten miles inland, and 
almost invisible from the sea, as it is nearly surrounded with 
hills, and as the suburban towns in several cases rival it in towers 
and spires. On the whole, however, the view from the sea, 
slight as it is, makes a very pleasing impression, especially on 
a traveller who has come from far, and has seen no land 
since he left Aden except the barren cliffs of Cape Leeuin 
or the brown scrub of Kangaroo Island. Landing perhaps at 
Glenelg, where the tree is still pointed out at which the first 
colonists proclaimed the sovereignty of William IV. in 1836, he 
enters Adelaide, it may be said, by the front door. From the 
windows of the railway carriage he sees the fine hills on the east, 
of which Mount Lofty is the bighest; and, traversing a thickly- 
inhabited country, with occasional glimpses of the sea on his lett, 
he soon catches sight of the rival towers which individualize 
Adelaide among Australian cities. The ground rises on all sides 
as the suburbs are reached, and all round spacious valleys, filled 
with orchards and villa roofs, stretch away towards the bills, 
The scenery is, but for one circumstance, undeniably beautiful. 
The sky is like that of Italy. The form of the landscape is unlike 
anything European. The little towns are well built, though 
chiefly of one-story houses; and picturesqueness is everywhere 
attempted, and sometimes attained. There is none of the squalor 
such as we see in the outskirts of Liverpool or Manchester, none 
of the poverty too openly expressed in Whitechapel or Bermondsey. 
Still there is a serious want. To a colour-blind visitor Adelai 
must seem the perfection of terrestrial beauty. Many of the best 
features of English landscape are present ; but there is a pervading 
greyness over everything, and more especially over the distance, 
which mars the effect. At some seasons there is more green, at 
others more blue, in the view; but in autumn—that is, in March 
and April—the grass is pale brown, the —— is pale drab, the 
hills in the distance are nearly white, and the trees upon them 
nearly black. In short, with the exception of the sky and sea, 
here and there an occasional green lawn, here and there a patch of 
flowering shrubs, the first views the European traveller obtains of 
Australia are to the tropical scenes he has through, to the 
green coral islands of the ocean, to the pink rocks of Sinai, to the 
warm sunny hues of Naples, as a line-engraving or a pho ph 
pice , a8 Quaker is to a full-blown Pari- 
Nevertheless, Adelaide, though she may be pale, is’ a modal 
city. As the train a its destination you observe a break 
in the succession of y You are in a splendid park, filled with 
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old trees. A few minutes more aud you are in a wide strect of 
low houses. A bell rings fro the carriagés and 
i 6 train which runs along 


les, the pathways on the sides facing the 4 
being protected by awnings, ough lish is spoken 
around, although lish names are oh Beg shop-door, and 
English wares in ev vols teal or single 
moment that are in any part of England. This is perh 
due to the glorious atmosphere, perhaps to something wholly 
J yea to define, a combination it may be of the sunshine, the 
dark trees, the low houses, and an all ing look of cleanness 
and freshness, in which Adelaide stands alone, In laying out the 
future city, provision was made for that se ion between the 
laces of business and of residence which is so marked in 

elbourne. The whole city consists, to describe it briefly, of a 
park extending over two hills, with the river dividing them, one 

uare patch of seven hundred acres being covered with streets of 

ops and banks in the southern park, and another of three hundred 
on the northern hill being appropriated to villas, churches, colleges, 
and rows of little vine-clad houses in wide . The park 
lands stretch all around, and outside of them the suburbs. On the 
slope which falls towards the Torrens from the southern division 
of the city is the Government House, the site of the new Houses 
of Parliament now in process of construction, the Public Reading- 
room, the Library and Museum, the Public Gallery, the University, 
and beyond them towards the eastern valley a Botanic Garden, of 
which every South Australian is proud, and not without reason, 
The visitor, however, may be excused from more than a passing 
ce at what, if it is successful at all, is successful in reminding 

im of his native land, with its verdure, its turf, its trees, its 
solemn shades, and many another feature he misses even in 
Adelaide. A visit to the Library, which consists chiefly—or only 
—of books of reference, need not delay him long. The Museum 
contains an extensive collection of local animals, birds, and 
minerals, and here the different albatrosses, gulls, and petrels which 
have followed the ships, and the different cockatoos, parrots, and 
parrakeets which have been seen in the streets may be identified 
and named. Of more interest than anything else, however, here 
is a jar which contains the now famous ornithorhynchus with the 

in its pouch. In the Picture Gallery is a fine Lefebvre, 
; a 5) Peas: Colin Hunter; “The Last Sheaf,” by 
Veyrassat ; “ Prayer,” by Nono; a very striking “ Peasant Girl,” 
by Upton, and Mr. Waterhouse’s “ Honorius,” which was so 
much admired in the Royal Academy a few years ago. Some 
smaller pictures by modern artists of the French and German 
schools have also been bought or presented, and the citizens have 
reason to be proud of a very representative show, for which, by 
the way, a catalogue is -o wanted, The University buildi 
consists chiefly of a very stiff but handsome and costly hall wit 
lecture-rooms, in a style of Italian Gothic not unsuited to the 
climate, The architect, whose name was MacMinn, and who, we 
regret to learn, has recently died, appears to have studied this 
aa of Italian architecture rather from drawings and views than 

m actual knowledge. The other public buildings of Adelaide, 
while scarcely so ambitious as those of Melbourne, betray the 
work of the same hands and heads. Of the English Uathedral it 
is as well to say nothing; Gothic flourishes no better at Adelaide 
than in Victoria. A very handsome Gothic bank, however, 
by Mr. Wardell of Sydney, catches the eye in King William 
Street; and there is a most satisfactory red brick front, by Mr. 
A. J. Murray, an adaptation of the outline of a Flemish house 
to the requirements of a modern bookshop, The Town Hall 
and the Post Office are evidently by the same hands as the 
Post Office and Law Courts at Melbourne, and are very good ex- 
pi ne of the Palladian style, which had its birthplace under such 
a sky asthis. The effect is marred by unmeaning balustrades and 
where Inigo or Wren would have had a deep cornice 
and overhanging tiles. 

The outskirts of Adelaide are even more beautiful than those 
of Melbourne. Mountains —— to some 2,400 feet are situated 
within a few miles, and are full of well-wooded and picturesque 
which the South Australian colonist, who, pre- 
sumably, has never seen anything else to compare with it, c 
racterizes as of unrivalled loveliness. It is certainly not unrivalled, 
but there are many points from which Adelaide, in its pale beauty, 
f beyond, may be seen to great 
advantage. are some beautiful gorges, lined with orange 
groves, on the slopes of Mount Lofty and Mount Barker. The 
prevailing impression is that of prosperity. Vineyards in the fore- 
ground, olives immediately beyond, orchards and gardens in the 
middle distance, innumerable “ townships,” with their neat villas 
and gorgeous gardens, combine to produce a rich effect. It is 
better not to ask the names of the villages which nestle in the 
valleys round the feet of the mountains, and dot the greener 
shores of the inland sea, There is nothing, perhaps, in all his 
experiences which more upon the nerves of the 
sentimental traveller than grotesque nomenclature of the 
Australian “townships.” On the table at your hotel you find the 
Wagga- Wagga Express, the Deniliquin Chronicle, the Warrnambool 

the Riverine Grazier, such civilized 
the Spectator. 


forms as the Wentworth Advocate and 


English derivatives and English nicknames also abound, It affects 
& sea-sick and home-sick voyager to find suddenly, on landing at 
Adelaide, that he is near te and Stepney, or Kensington 
and Brighton. It is curious to that Geelong is noted for its 
sleepiness and the exclusiveness of its inhabitants. The Australian 
of the future will be puzzled to make such a name as 

ca do duty for Bonnie Doune, or Waterfall Gully for 
Avoca. Yeta traveller that, wandering one glaring after- 
noon in the suburbs of Adelaide, he asked another wa whither 
the long, straight, lonely roadway led. “To Paynham and 
Paradise ” was the reply. “And pray where is Paynham?” he 
inquired. “As far down the road as you can see.” “ And 
Paradise?” “A little farther.” If this combination of names is 
not fortuitous, it is at least happier than that which con- 
necta Fiddler's Otek’ with Pereydale, and Gerangamete’ with 
Birregurra. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


HE — Art Society makes a distinct advance this 
T winter. e moderate size of the collection is particularly 
welcome after the inflated shows of recent years, and the average 
quality of the work may fairly be said to sustain the reputation 
of the more prominent exhibitors. Following the catalogue, Mr. 
Henderson's “ Showery Weather” (7) is a study of dark blue 
sea, rather raw in colour and rough in execution, which has more 
of promise than achievement, ith still greater force the same 
observation agpiies to Mr. W. J. Shaw's “ Steeple Cove” (25), a 
good study o pale, foaming sea, excellent in the drawing and 
texture of the king waves, but showing no when 
compared with the painter’s early Academy work. It is in all 
respects « repetition of a dozen sea pieces by Mr. Shaw—a study, 
but no picture. The pasteboard rendering of the rocky coast 
extremely slipshod. There is enough technical skill displayed in 
Mr. C. B. Yates’s “ Wanted, a Governess ” (28) to render the tame 
illustration of a trite theme somewhat cruelly emphatic. Faithful 
to an old and a mtly inexhaustible attraction, Mr. A. de 
Breanski presents in “ The Weir Stream, Marlow ” (71), one of his 
pleasing, though conventional, transcripts of Thames scenery; 
while in the well-harmonized cool greys of his “ Marlow Meadows” 
(32) there is a suggestion of sentiment that distinguishes this 
example from many of the artist’s landscapes. Mr. Alfred East's 
“Grey Morning at Aberfoyle” (33) has little of the artist's 
wonted subtlety; the distance is a little garish because of the 
extreme visibility of the blue mountain-peak, by which the value 
of that Titianesque circumstance in the scheme of colour becomes 
forced, and its accord with the warm intermediary tones of the 
landscape is not established. More characteristic of the painter 
is the finished and harmonious vignette “ Dumbarton Castle ® 
(196). In the expressive force of its homely illustration Mr. 
Weekes's “The Way of the World” (47) is equal to anythi 
of the kind by the artist; the impounded donkey, and the fl 
of geese that vex his patient spirit with impertinent cackle, are 
full of character and truth. Mr. E, Blair Leighton’s “ Cut off 
with a Shilling” (56) is one of those powerful, — effective 
examples of domestic genre that need no interpreter. Its interest 
is of the most gel kind. Each of the three figures—the 
stern, unbending sick man, the lawyer who draws up the will, and 
the expostulating girl—has strong personality and dramatic value. 
The drawing and modelling are excellent, and the accessories are 
painted with the firmness and searching conscientiousness so 
necessary to the effective telling of a story. At the same time, 
Mr. Leighton’s precise and literal rendering of detail is occasionally 
a little excessive—for instance, the firelight reflections on the brass 
fender, &c., painted with scrupulous care, are quite invisible from 
the point of view that fully comprehends the composition. A certain 

ess of tone si ts, also, how very little the painting will lose 

by translation into black and white; its strongest points, indeed, 
are the vigorous figure of the black-coated lawyer and the 
dusky facé of the invalid, set forth by the white pillow that 
supports him. Mr, Edwin Ellis’s “ Spanish Head, Isle of Man” 
(81), is an unequal performance. The projection of the great 
headland against the distance of gleaming water, the deep sea im 
the cove and its quiet reflections are admirably veracious; but 
the rendering of the pallid sea, with its fluetuant lights midway, is 
exceedingly false and confused, and quite mars the reposeful 
and solemn colour of the foreland. Mr. Ellis’s 


reached. Here you are in the middle of the city. You have 
approached Victoria naiete by King William Street. In front, 
across the Square, are the Post Office and the Town Hall, whose 
towers you have already noticed from the sea. The busier streets 
happy skill in ey the vast swell of the deep sea is more than 
suggested in Mr. R. Wane’s “ Leaving Port” (89). This isa curious : 
instance of the simulation by one paiuter of the style of another, 
whose individuality as a pa: the way, is beyond dispute, 
Nor is there — hint of travesty or studied imitation in the 
handling. Mr. Wane’s method differs from that of Mr. Ellis, as 
may be verified by his “ Landing Fish on the Welsh Coast” 
(213), yet his work provokes the paradox that it better represents 
Mr. Hillis than Mr. Ellis represents himself. In the latter picture, 
it is true, there is a freshness and movement in the sky seldom 
characteristic of Mr. Ellis’s sea pieces, in which the placid heavens 
are usually designed only to give effective accent to the vigorous 
pe pon of wide, heaving waters. A study of a wy 
ull of character and with no slight distinction, entitled “Mi 
chief” (139), is the work of the late E. Sainsbury, an artist whose 
sae was considerable. Some of his pictures of rustic chil~ 
are of great merit, and at the French Gallery may now be 
seen two or three of his teen Parton's: 
B 
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“ Between the Showers” (131) and “Low Tide, Inverness” (121) 
can only serve to mark how far the artist has strayed from nature 
of late. Mr, E. A. Waterlow's landscape of low green. uplands 
and swift brimming river in “Moonrise” (151) is a sympathetic 
rendering of the mysterious hour when moonlight and twilight 
mingle, The best of Mr. G, de Breanski’s. contributions is 
“Sommer Time” (159), shore scene with fishers and a wide 
stretch of opalescent water under a calm misty sky. Several 
noteworthy pictures may be here observed together. Mr. T, 0. 
Gotch’s elaborate and harmonious “ Interior, with Portrait” 
(179); Mr. R. Goff's “ August” (185), a clever impression of 
harvest fields; Mr. Blair Leighton’s “Tit for Tat” (186), a 

irited little composition, though the strong sunlight is too chilly. 

rd Monkswell and Mr. Walter Severn have combined to pro- 
duce a fine study of oaks and deer in “Summer-time, Richmond 
Park” (207), the chief feature of which is the careful drawing of 


‘the noble tree in the foreground. Mr. Lucien Davis's “Tale of a 


Goose” (219) is a trilogy in the manner of Mr. Yates Carrington, 
though without the humour of that painter of terriers. Mr, 
Davis's dog dees not rve his individuality in the three 
tableaux. In No, 256 there is a pretty Orcha ian effect of 
lamplight, concentrated on a table, but ill diffused in the room; 
the melodrama of Mr. Schafer’s picture is scarcely more than 
suggested by the figure of the miser and the apparition of the 
mysterious band, 


GORDON’S LAST JOURNAL. 


NA ESSRS. KEGAN PAUL have published, in a handsome 
volume, a set of reprodactions in facsimile of the sixth and 
last volume of Gordon's Journal of the Siege of Khartoum. They 
have been produced from the photographic negatives which were 
taken for the War Office, and are identical, it would seem, with 
the copies which were prepared from these for the use of certaia 
members of the late Government, “ when it was yet uncertain 
that the Journals would be given to the public.” They have a 
poignant and dreadful interest : for they press the miserable story 
more bitterly home to us than anything we have seen. We have 
read the words before; but here, in the dead hero’s own hand- 
writing, they live with a new life, their reproach is increased ten- 
fold. They have the touch of a vanished hand; they bring us 
close to Gordon in the very act of martyrdom ; and the experience 
is hard to bear. To the men of the ex-Government, as we know, 
it was easy enough. It was in this shape that the Journals first 
appeared to them. But they have none of them retired into 
private life. On the contrary, they are still active and at large, 
eloquent in palliation, and clamouring loudly for new opportunities 
of old sins.. More than that, there are thousands of men who still 
believe in them,.and accept for gospel their many versions of the 
detestable story. Jn these days, it is obvious, the voice of a 
brother’s blood is not nearly so potent as the mandate of the 
Caucus or the special pleading of expediency. 
The Journal is written in a clear running hand; there are 
no blots, and not many corrections; such erasures as it 
ts are very careful and complete—it is evident that it 
was not meant that their secret should be penetrated. The 
punctuation is irregular, and there are plenty of italics. Here and 
there is a bit of rough topographical drawing, to explain the 
narrative of some encounter between besiegers and _ besieged. 
Side by side with certain pages, and connected with them by 
index letters and flying lines, are sepeenreene in facsimile of 
scraps of newspaper, every word of which the author has read as 
for life, much of which he is eager to report upon, and which he 
has scored all over with crosses, references, stress-marks, and brief 
and ee, y sentences of comment. One such scrap, from the 
for September 2, is of quite special interest, particularly as 
it offers certain features omitted from Mr. Hake’s reprint, ‘The 
Oairo telegrams escape untouched; but a despatch from Suakim, 
relating the recapture of certain dhows from Osman Digma, 
suggests, in the Journal proper, the pregnant inquiry :—“ If you 
cannot protect dhows now, how will you do if all the Soudan falls 
into hands of Mahdi?” A telegram from Vienna sets forth that, 
as for the Soudan Expedition, “the Sudéan has refused sans phrase 
to.co-operate in it.” Gordon italicizes the word “Sultan,” and 
adds no more than “give H. M. Backsheesh,” Concerning the 
¢ of Lords Wolseley and Northbrook” the General has 
much tosay. Of the room at Walmer Castle where they were 
received by Lord Granville, and where his Lordship “ is in the 
habit. of transacting his official business,” he remarks that “ ac- 
cording to eyewitnesses” it is “full of red tch boxes never 
looked at.” Farther on, he has read how Lord Wolseley “ stepped 
into the carriage ”; and “how,” he is, moved to. ask, “was he 
to get into the carriage otherwise? Penny-a-liner! Would you 
have chucked him.in?” Some people had cheered, and in response 
the distinguished traveller had lifted his hat. “ What else could he 
lift?” inquires the commentator. The next thing that strikes 
him is that Lord Northbrook, on his arrival at Dover, “ proceeded 
at once, without being recognized by the officers present, to his 
cabin” ; this fact he dismisses in two words—“ hid himself.” After 
that .weget..touch of, him no more until he reads of Lord 
Wolseley’s “ conviction” that “‘ before many months had elapsed 
he would, relieve General Gordon.” ‘ Many mouths, indeed!” 
temarks the object of this deep solicitude ; “I am sure I hope so.” 
‘He erases the two words ‘‘ General Gordon,” and refers the reader 
to the margin of his diary, and the correction, “ Garrisons of 


Soudan,” inscribed thereon. This is the second time within half 
an hour that he has been vexed and insulted by the same imputa- 
A little higher in the column he scratched out 
“Gordon Relief Expedition,” and corrected the phrase with a 
vigorous “ Not a bit of it! Garrisons of Soudan and honour of 
Gt. Britain and Ireland.” On yet another scrap, referring to 
the night attacks at Suakim, he makes three crosses extraordinary, 
and emphasizes the date, September 10, with three hasty notes of 
exclamation. “So we are still besieged at Suakim,” he scribbles 
on the margin, “ in spite of Graham’s victories!” Such mismaz- 
agement was inexplicable to him, as the penny-a-lining reports of 
Lord Wolseley’s progress were and ridiculous, and the 
assumption that he—Charles Gordon—was the sole object of the 
Relief Expedition was insulting and unwarrantable. His vision 
was too keen, his humour too fearless and direct, to permit of his 
being baffled and hoodwinked by any such solemnities of humbug 
as the ex-Government even) could arrange. One would like to have. 
a copy of the last Midlothian Manifesto with his annotations; or 
editions (cum commento) of the late Foreign rary a apologies, 
and the explanations of the ex-Secretary of State for War. 

The book should have been printed in thousands, and scattered 
broadcast through the electorates, old and new. Only an im- 
perfect sense Ny ereah only a poor equipment of manliness, and 
the incapacity of being ashamed could resist such argument. As 
we read, it is almost impossible to realize that the tragedy of 
Khartoum has still to be atoned for, and that its authors are self- 
confident as ever, and as ever loud in their own and each other's 

raises, “There is one thing,” Gordon writes under date of 

ovember 8,“ which is quite incomprehensible: if it is right to 
send up an expedition now, why was it not right to send it up 
before?” The problem is still unsolved; and the seven districts 
of Birmingham have put it on record that, in their opinion, it is 
not worth solution. “If a boy at Eton or Harrow,” he goes on 
to say, “acted towards his fellows, in a similar way, I think he 
would be kicked, and I am sure he would deserve it.” Eton 
and Harrow are poles apart from Midlothian; and to flinch from 
disestablishing a Church is a far greater and costlier crime than 
the most audacious breach of faith, the most scandalous achieve- 
ment in desertion, in English annals. “They prevented me 
leaving for the Equator,” he adds, after likening the case to that 
of David with Uriah the Hittite—“and then there was an Eve 
in the case, who, 1am not aware of (sic), exists in this case ”"— 
and that “ with the determination not to relieve me, and the hope 
(well! I will not say what that hope was).” But he does say 
it, for all that; and “ March, April . . . . August,” he continues 
with a touch of drama, “ why! he ought to have surrendered in, 
mh 6 months!” He is not angry; and his humonr is that of 

, or nearly all, the Liberal voters in the Empire. “ I gave,” he 
notes on November 12, “ the glass to my boy, sickened unto death, 
and I will say my thoughts turned on Baring” (the name is no 
longer a blank, as in Mr. Hake's edition) “ more than any one, and 
they were not beneficial tohim.” With certain sections of the com- 
munity Baring’s employers, the gentlemen by whose means the hero 
was “sickened unto death,” are still popular—are still all honour- 
able men, in the best sense of the phrase. Then comes a stage direc- 
tion (misread and misquoted by Mr. Hake), ‘‘ Counts the months”; 
it is followed by another scrap of drama:— March, April, 
May, June, July, August, Sept. Oct., and half-November! 
Why, I declare, it is a breach of contract.” Who is the speaker, 
and “counts the months” P 

“T should be a scoundrel,” writes Gordon, under date of 
December 1, “if I accepted any proposition which would eventu- 
ally gire trouble to our country.” The Kilmainham Treaty, 
Majuba Hill, the Zulficar Pass—all this is ancient history now ; 
but the story is not so old but it may be contrasted with the 
Khartoum Confession of Faith. There is patriotism and patriot- 
ism ; and Gordon's was of a type which was not then paramount 
in English politics. He understood the other sort, however, and 
he knew quite well the fortune it reserved for him, “I shall have 
been so effectually blackened,” he prophesies, “ that every one will 
forget the—well! we will not say it in direct words (‘ Counts the 
Months’), we will call it the Detar, In fact 1 expect the 
public will rather blame the Govt. for having sent any 
Shpenition at all for such a style of British subject. The Govt. 
will chuckle over it all, and will preserve the ion that 
they have nought to do with the Soudan or Egypt.” That, as 
we know, is pretty much what happened. Gordon's character 
was blackened ; the months were not counted in vain; Khartoum 
fell ; the “ Delay ” was proved to have been more or less excusable ; 
a certain section of the public did find heart to blame the Govern- 
ment for sending the Relief Expedition; and the Government, 
trees they chuckled or not, withstood the shock of the fall of 

toum, 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE.’. 
WE. have read Mr. Courthope’s book on The Liberal Move- 
ment in English Literature with careful attention, with 


very hearty agreement at particular passages, with disagreement 
not less hearty but quite as respectful at others, and with interest 
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throughout. But if we sg Mn! permitted to indulge in the 
vernacular, we do not quite know what Mr. Courthope is driv 
at on the whole. We shall go further, and take the liberty 
doubting whether Mr. Courthope quite knew what he was drivi 
at himself. It is the disadvantage of periodical publication (su 
as these essays have had) that it-is very difficult, unless the whole 
work is written before any of it is published, and sometimes even 
then, to keep the eye on the object. Moreover, we range ourselves at 
once on the side of those who, as we learn from Mr. Courthope’s 
face, have already expressed the opinion that he has hampered 
imself unduly by his im tion of the terms “ Liberal” and 
“ Conservative” into purely literary questions. He defends him- 
self by citing Cardinal Newman’ use of the word Liberalism, 
But in the first place Cardinal Newman—though undoubtedly a 
great writer of English—has never that we know of meddled 
with literary criticism of English, and in the second place Cardinal 
Newman—though he may have used “ Liberalism” in a wider 
sense than the merely political—has not usually, to our knowledge, 
used “ Conservatism” asa term of opposition to it. If he has, so 
much the worse for him. For it is quite impossible (and we shall 
ve the justice of this proposition amply from Mr, Courthope 
imself) to use terms so question-begging and exciting such warm 
feelings as these when they are used against each other, and at the 
same time to avoid the importation of a great deal of irrelevant 
sentiment in the reader. And, as we shall also hope to show, it is 
very difficult, if not apeneines for the writer himself to avoid 
being the dupe of the delusive oppositions thus created, 

Speaking generally, Mr. Courthope’s thesis is that, from the 
date of the reform of English prose and verse by “Dryden and 
Pope ” (the reason of our inverted commas will appear presently) 
to the outbreak of the Romantic movement under Wordsworth 
and Coleridge at the end of the last century, English writers were 
mainly under the influence of a Conservative reaction. Since that 
time they have been mainly under the influence of a Liberal 
movement which slizhts stan disdains rules, and tends to 
the adoption (the phrase is not Mr. Courthope’s) of a kind of 
Pro trine in literature, “each man is the measure of all 
things.” Mr. Courthope has worked out this view in six essays— 
one generally retrospective of the past ; one on the Oonservatism 
of the eighteenth century; one on Wordsworth and his theories ; 
one on the revival of romance, illustrated from Scott, Byron, and 
Shelley ; one on the connexion of poetry, painting, and music, 
illustrated from OS and Keats; and a conclusion on the 

rospects of poetry. Of the general merits of these essays we 
ve given some notion in our Opening sentence. We may add 
that few recent writings of the critical kind have been so free 
from vices of style, that Mr, Courthope’s incidental expres- 
sions as to the poetical merits of particular persons and particular 
assages show how, for the most part, appreciation may get the 
better of theory. No one who is interested in the study of 
English literature can afford not to read the book, But criticism 
is criticism; and we are bound to show, according to the faith 
that is in us, why we think Mr. Courthope has failed to construct 
any durable or possible theory of the recent course of English 


PTS begin with, we find ourselves, by simply exercising the 
historical method which Mr. Matthew Arnold hates so much (and 
which is indeed the Skeleton at the Feast of idle dilettante criti- 
cism), in face of a singular difficulty. From 1660 to 1780, says 
Mr. Courthope, and we shall not quarrel about dates, English 
ts were Conservative; from 1780 to 1850 they were Liberal. 
he impertinent and intolerable Why? rises to our lips here. It 
is quite certain that the general methods and principles of the 
poets of the two periods are opposed, diametrically opposed, irre- 
concilably 4 army But the earlier set revolted against the 
standards of their own day, and were thus Liberals of the most 
undoubted and Satanic variety. Where are we to go for the 
norma poeseos, the fixed and unalterable rule which will entitle us 
to say which of the constantly reacting and revolting schools of 


literature is Liberal and which is Conservative? The followers | par 


of “ Dryden and Pope” revolted against the Elizabethan-Jacobeans, 
the Elizabethan-Jacobeans revolted against the degenerate suc- 
cessors of Chaucer, Chaucer revolted against his own predecessors. 
Where are we to stop? and how are we to dispose oft the disturb- 
ing consideration 
That) which Pretender ia, and which the x 

as an extremely “ Conservative ” bard in both senses remarked ? 

Again, Mr. Courthope, in laying the foundation of his theory of 
the Conservatism of the eighteenth century, speaks as many have 

ken before him, as if the methods and the results of Dryden and 

Pope were one. This we deny, and in denying it we have again 
the support at least of the historic method. Pope's own contem- 
poraries were in no doubt about the matter. They saw in Dryden 
very much the same kind of wild, i lar genius that some of 
Dryden’s contemporaries have seen in Shakspeare. They did not 
think Dryden “correct” and “ Conservative” by any means, And 
we hold that, without applying any other test (others might be 
applied victoriously, as, for instance, if any ove will read the 
famous Aurengzebe passage, “ When I consider life,” or the gong, 
* No, no! poor suffering heart,” and compare them with any of 
Pope’s), we are bound to say that his fundamental error vitia' 


Mr. Courthope’s method and process, even if it had been carried 
out with deduction, 
But it is not so carried out. We turn page after page, and we 


find ourselves in a condition little better than that of any one who, 
in taking a tour about space, should drop into the Lucretian rain 
of {uring atoms. Mr, Courthope is by turns under the influence 
of his theory and of his natural taste (which is a most fine and 
excellent one) for He boxes about between the two in a 
fashion simply bewildermg. On one page Macaulay presents him- 
self as a Oonservative pessimist in virtue of a certain opinion 
which he expressed about the degradation of poetry. Grant that 
Conservative in this book is to have a purely transcendental 
meaning, having nothing at all to do with conserving in any sense 
in which the verb has been understood from Sir Robert Peel to 


Lord Salisbury—what are we to do with imist? Thomas 
Babington, Lord Macaulay, a imist! ‘ What strange stories 
now are these?” as the e ous ballad of the fate of Monmouth 


(which T. B, M. himself has made known to most Englishmen) 
has it. We have in vain striven to determine for ourselves to 
what school Scott belongs according to Mr. Courthope. His ex- 
ressions are hopelessly ambiguous; and yet, if we are to call 
tt anything but a Conservative, what becomes of the meaning 
of words? et Jeffrey, with whom in a li sense Mr. 
Courthope seems sometimes to sympathize, snubbed Scott, as we 
all know, for his literary Liberalism as sharply as Gabriel Harvey 
snubbed Spenser. (By the way, is Spenser Liberal or Con- 
servative according to Mr. Courthope?) And in the course 
of defending Scott's Conservatism—for the labyrinth of his 
reasonings leads him into this odd position, though it is 
apparently vital to his theory that Scott should be a Liberal, Mr. 
Courthope falls foul of Carlyle as a “ Radical,” Carlyle a Radical! 
Why there never was such a Tory since Shakspeare himself, 
though the two modes of expressing Toryism certainly differed jn 
some ways. However, we pass from these, and we come to 
Shelley and Coleridge. On one page we are told that Shelley is 
“ the poet par excellence,” and very far be it from us to deny it. 
Mr. Courthope proceeds to give some most delicately and con- 
vincingly chosen proofs that Shelley was the poet par excellence. 
We turn another, and we are told that Byron was Shelley's 
“superior in style.” Shelley, one of the most perfect writers of 
English who ever lived, inferior to Byron, who frequently wrote 
the English of the boarding-house and the penny-a-liner's garret ! 
Coleridge, again we are told, is “the great musician of the 
Romantic movement in English poetry "—that is to say (for Mr. 
Courthope has told us that he uses Liberal as a wider and niore 
convenient synonym for Romantic), of the Liberal movement. 
Coleridge, the greatest of ali English philosophical Conservatives, 
a Liberal anywhere, even in Mr. Courthope’s restricted sense! 
We must apologize for these typographical expressions of astonish- 
ment. But really we cannot help them, In reading this book one 
seems to have got into the celebrated universe where the sky is 
green and the grass blue and the trees yellow. To make it really 
ntelligible Mr. Courthope should have had a system of marginal 
notes, as thus :—* Conservative. This does not mean Conservative.” 
“ Conservative pessimist. The writer desires by this to designate 
a Whig optimist,” &c. A single intimation in a preface is really 
not sufficient to carry off this kind of critical volapiik. And the 
thing is the more annoying that every page is full of evidence how 
excellent a book of criticism Mr. Courthope might have written if 
he had only not set out to prove an unsustainable thesis. 

We make these remarks with the completer critical parrhesia, 
inasmuch as we very shrewdly suspect that neither on political nor 
literary matters is there much real difference between ourselves 
and Mr. Courthope. The points in his book on which we have 
had to comment unfavourably are the result, as it seems to us, merely 
of his attempt—an attempt which we have never known otherwise 
than unsuccessful—to reduce to mere particular illustrations of a 
hard and fast general theory the essentially independent apergus 
of purely literary criticism. The practitioners of this black art of 
old time, MM. Boileau, Rymer, u, @ tutti quanti, carried it 
out with at least a heroic consistency of numskulledness, You 
would not catch Boileau admitting that Shelley was the poet 
excellence, or Rymer indulging in Mr. Courthope's generous 
and admirable panegyric of Scott. They had at least the courage 
and the method of their opinions, and were dull but consecutive. 
Mr. Courthope is interesting, but hopelessly at sixes and sevens 
with himself. His sentiments are constantly conflicting with his 
deductions, and the result is chaos, Let it be hoped that others, 
who certainly cannot reasonably expect to set about the business 
with better chances, will take warning. And above all, let us 
hope that the disastrous reimportation of political terms into 
English literary matters will not take root. If nobody but a 
Moderate Liberal may admire the author of the Voyage of 
Maeldune, if every one who is “ Advanced” but not “Extreme” 
is bound to be enthusiastic for the Epic of Hades, and if hapless 
Tories are to be forbidden to enjoy The Earthly Paradise, life will 
most emphatically not be worth living for any one except for the 
persons whom a real or fabled law of Greece sentenced to condign 
punishment, and who decline to be art or part in any political 
matters whatsoever. 


FISHING.*_. 


HE two new volumes of the “ Badminton Library ” deal with 
fishing, and deal with it in what the authors would call a 
very “ workmanlike” manner. Almost everything in these two 
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stont volumes is ical, a few anecdotes only are conceded to 
the class of sportsmen who read more for pleasure than instruc- 
tion. To that class we must admit that we belong, and we take 
no yery violent delight in the manifold and excellent ‘“ wrinkles” 
which Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell and. his allies offer to laborious 
mén. After all it is the workman, not the tools, that avail. If 
we had all Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell’s latest inventions in the 
way of hooks and reels lines, and patent | 
trousers and gafls, if we have all these and lack practical skill an 
address, it is as if we spoke with tongues, but had not charity. A 
d fisher can take fish anywhere, with ever such a ricketty, ill- 
Feaond, nter-made rod, with flies bought from the local 
, and without a landing-net. A bad fisher may be equipped 
cope Pe, Farlow may have made his rod, and the most ingenious 
of Yankees his reel, while his Ogden flies might deceive the very 
i of trout in any hands but his. Yet, lacking skill, he lacks 

, and skill can be given neither by penetions nor instruction, nor 
enthusiasm, It is a combination of a keen eye, a good hand, a 
patient heart, and an imperturbable temper. In one of the fishing 
songs in Isaak Walton, the good old man declares that no one 
swears profane by the water-side. We think we have heard 
anglers “ aiming at it,” as the gillie disrespectfully said concerning 
his master’s private ejaculations. No wusaker of books, not all the 
“ Badminton Library,” can give the short-sighted eyes, nor to the 
short-tempered the grace of equanimity, nor hands to the bungler, 
nor, worst of all, wealth to the would-be fisher in a day when 
fishing is the sport of the opulent. 

Mr, Cholmondeley-Pennell and his companions have done their 
best, Not Stewart himself was a more “ practical angler.” No 
time is wasted over the antiquities of fishing and fishing literature. 
Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell does not hark back to Homer's “ horn 
of the ox of the homestead,” used for some undiscovered purpose 
by the prehistoric Greek angler. He does not tell us how Odysseus 

ew Palamedes as he was angling, nor how Maui invented barbs 
for hooks, nor what A¥lian said, or Oppian opined. Such matters 
of musty lore are usually dear to the sporting writer, commonly a 
bit ofa pedant. In the “ Badminton Library” we find no such 
padding, Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell takes the advice of the 
Stoic Emperor, and “ drives at practice.” 

His first and to us more interesting volume is devoted to salmon 
and trout, To the coarse fish in the second volume we might 
apply the most hard-worked of all quotations from Dante. Mr. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell first writes of hooks. He is a friend of the 
looped hook, to which the gut is tied in a knot. This is not a 
very modern invention, and we think Mr. Pennell will find that a 
Jooped hook (Limerick bend) figures in the relics of Ireland in the 
Bronze age. However, the loop in the wire of the hook has 
been revived, and Mr. Pennell prefers the loop turned down, as 
the hook thus fastened swims better and more naturally. We 
confess that, owing to the quality of laziness, we prefer hooks of 
the old fashion, It is a very tedious thing to have to thread a 
needle, as it were, each time one puts on a new fly. Mr. Pennell 
gives excellent instructions as to the proper knot in the gut, and 
so good are his woodcuts that these instructions are actually in- 
telligible. Any one can learn, by comparing actual hooks and 
gut, how these knots should be made, and this says much for the 

rawing and engraving of the illustrations. Mr. Pennell thinks 
these looped hooks will supersede the old kind; if they do, we 
must again admire the patience and the good eyesight of fisher- 
men. Most men find it as hard to thread a needle (and the 
rm of putting on an eyed hook is the same) as ladies 

fd it to sharpen a pencil. The new double-barbed hooks 
are cruel-looking machines, and not so safe as the American 
barbless hook, which catches the fish in a kind of trap, and is 
said to be so certain as to be scarcely sportsmanlike. e have 
never seen these used in England. The angler whose eyes are 
good enough to enable him to thread the hook should study and 
master the jam-knot (vol. i, p. 26). Like all great inventions, this 
discevery of Mr. Alex. D. Campbell is extremely simple, in fact, 
as an enthusiast writes (in italics), “the jam-knot produces an 
absolutely perfect attachment, and finally solves the great eyed-hook 
problem.” Thus attached flies do not “flick off” (as it must be 
confessed they do all day on the old system), can be more readily 
changed, and are stronger at the place where a hook usually 
breaks off, if it breaks off at all, Certainly, for every one who 
can dispense with a microscope, the eyed-hook and jam-knot are 
among the proudest conquests of culture. Again, if one of the 
authors is right in thinking that the presence of woman by the 
waterside adds to the joys of angling. is position is strengthened 
by the introduction of eyed-hooks. oman can put them on for 
man, she being accustomed to thread needles, while man can make 
himself useful with the landing-net and in removing the captives 
of woman from her hooks, a ve ee generally boggles at. But, 
for our own part, we prefer to git when we go a-fishing, 
after the manner of the Master, old Isaak, who did not take his 
Kenna with him to the banks of Lea, 

On casting-lines, and the knots thereof, Mr. Pennell writes 
learnedly, and in favour of the sancta simplicitas of “the single 
fisherman’s knot.” But for salmon gut he prefers the butter 
knot, which is the single fisher’s knot with a modification, a la 
ping of very fine silkworm gut to act as a “ buffer”. between the 
two kuots that make up the knot of the single fisher (vol. i. p. 41). 
In the “ buffer knot” the attachment becomes the stro gest instead 
of the weakest part of the casting-line. To reduce the glitter of 
gut, a Loch Leven fisher draws the gut once through a fine piece 
of emery paper, and this appears a device as efficacious as simple, 
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As to rods, Mr, Pennell wisely leaves a choice to the individual 
sportsman, One might.as well choose a bat or a racquet fora man 
as nage to prescribe for him a rod. To our mind, the jointed 
cane have but one advan their lightness, which is 
wonderful and delightful. On the other side is their costliness, 
the great care needed to keep them in order, and their impotence 
ina wind. To counteract this, Messrs, Hardy of Alnwick, intro- 
duce a thin bar of steel on the core of the rod, and Messrs. Hardy’s 
rods certainly seem among the very best light instruments for one- 
handed fishing. The same maker's “ lock-fast joints ” (vol. Py 77) 
are ingenious and practical. The old ordinary slip-joints will pro- 
bably soon become obsolete. Nothing is more maddening than to 
see the top-joint of a rod fall out and sail down the line when a 
salmon has been hooked. Few people are so lucky as the angler 
who says that the joint, thus detached, entered his fish’s mouth 
and slew him—a hard thing toswallow. Mr. Pennell writes wisely 
on gaffs, but bere he diverges into anecdote, of which he is sparing, 
and we quote his experiences :— 

It is curious how difficult it is to become a really first-rate gaffer. 
Indeed it seems to be an accomplishment as a rule entirely beyond the 
reach of the uneducated, or half-educated, man. I fail at this moment to 
recall more than two or three instances—notable ones, I admit—of a gillie 
or keeper being really an adept in the art, and not once, but constantly I 
have, fear, disgusted my professional “fisherman ”’-attendant by either 
gaffing my fish myself with the right hand, whilst the rod was held with 
the left, or summoning to my assistance the trusty friend and companion of 
many a red-letter day’s salmon and pike fishing to whose steady nerve and 
skilful hand I owe not one but scores of fish would never otherwise 
have been brought to bank. ... 

On a very rocky bit of the A part of the Usk where we—Mr. Edwin 
Darvall and myself—have killed some hundreds, if not indeed thousands, of 
salmonide, the gaffing business was the despair of my friend's faithful 
henchman, Timothy—as it is written of him: 

The wily Tim with dextrous gaff - 

Tries hard to cut the line in half; 
and I am afraid he has many a time thirsted for my blood when his master 
has insisted upon my depriving him of his “ wand of office” at the critical 
juncture. On one occasion the wily Tim not only succeeded in thus cutti 
the line whilst failing to gaff the fish, but also, by what Artemus W 
would call a “dextrous movement,” managed to bring the gaff point into 
contact with the flank of his master’s favourite bull-dog. Between the 
imminent peril to his legs on the one side and to his head on the other, the 
faithful Tim’s chances of getting off with a whole skin were at that 
moment not worth a pin’s purchase; but Fate came to his assistance—the 
gaff turned in the handle, thus releasing its astonished and howling victim, 
and his master’s gathering wrath found vent in a peal of irrepressible 
laughter. “ Pongo,” however, who I was delighted to meet a few days ago 
as broad and as “ bull-doggy »’as ever, will bear the gaff mark till his dying 

The pages on wading boots and trousers are worth serious con- 
sideration, especially in the remarks on the chances of their 
drowning the angler, which, it ap , they are not likely to do. 

Turning to natural history, Mr. Pennell gives (i. pp. 112-114) by 
far the clearest and most succinct account we have ever read of 
the various stages in the growth of asalmon. People who are 
puzzled by parr, smolts, kelts, kippers, and grilse, will here find 
all that they need to know. Concerning bull-trout it is said that 
they scarcely ever are taken by the rod while “clean,” but as 
“ foul fish” they are eager feeders. The Loch Leven trout Mr. 
Pennell considers “ a very beautiful and sporting” variety of the 
common trout, not a land-locked salmon, nor anything of that 
kind. He finds that trout fed on worms fatten slowly, fed on 
minnows they do better, but what makes a trout really fat and 
well liking is a diet of flies. So fed, the fish soon weighed twice 
as much as those dieted on a regimen of worms and minnows, 
according to an experiment of Mr. Stoddart. 

Turning from tackle and natural icy to the actual practice 
of salmon-fishing, Mr. Pennell resigns the argument to Major 
Traherne. About salmon flies Major Traherne gives the following 
information :— 

I have fished a great number of rivers all over the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere, and I have generally, when not fishing my own water, used local 
patterns, as it is as well not to fall out with one’s attendant, who has it so 
much in his power to make or mar sport. These flies have generally proved 
to be killers; but whenever I have had an attendant who did not under- 
stand much about flies, I have always used my own favourite patterns, and 
have found them just as killing as the local ones. 

When I fished the river Wye some years ago, the favourite local fly was 
made up of a dirty yellow rough body, blue cock’s hackle, and the wing of 
a feather from a bittern’s neck. Now all the modern patterns are used, the 
favourite fly in the spring being the “canary.” What a contrast! 

He thinks it is rather the angler than the fish that has changed 
his fancy. “It is my belief he will take a fly of any pattern 
when he is in the humour, provided it is of a proper size.” Here 
is an anecdote illustrative of the caprice of fish and the luck of 
beginners :— 


In 1879 in the water on the Rist 
fishing down, at Metapedia, in a canoe. I had on “Jock o’ Scott.” I 
not when an American 


arise. 1 had just reached the railway “es 
gentleman asked me what fly I was using. I told him. “I have the 
same,” he replied, and fished down the pool behind me. He, about the 
sixth or seventh cast, hooked a 23-Ib, fish, which he killed some way down 
below me, I pulling out of the way to let him pass. Immediately behind 
him another American gentleman came. Within half a dozen casts he 
hooked a fish. As he passed 1 asked ge “Jock o” Scott,” he 
replied. Away he went in his canoe and killed a pre aes a= 
also. I did not get a rise in the pool, and had fished over two yo 


_killed. They were both novices, and had not either of them killed six 


in their lives. 

The delightful subject of trout-fishing is confided to the veteran 
and always readable Mr. Francis. Mr. H. S. Hall writes briefly 
and much to the purpose on dry-fly fishing in chalk streams, the 
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most delicate and difficult branch of the art. Mr. Pennell himself 
instructs us on spinning and bait-fishing for trout and salmon. 
We confess that, if they refuse a fly, we prefer to leave them in 
their invincible ignorance. Mr. Frantis, again, deals with that 

jal and laborious art, Thames trout-fishing, and Mr. Andrews 
il ustrates the new and growing science of pisciculture. On this 


matter Mr. Francis holds that, not small fry, but trout of at least 


three-quarters of a pound in weight, should be used in stocki 
the Thames. The second volume deals with coarse fish an 
appalling arrangements of tackle for spinning, floats, live-baits, 
and the rest. Persons who cultivate their society will find Mr. 
Pennell an agreeable, ingenious, and trustworthy guide. He has 
written and edited the most exhaustively practical guide to the 
art of angling that has ever come under our notice, Mr. Senior, 
to conclude, writes on roach-fishing as a fine art. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


WHte HEATHER shows the clever use a skilled artist 

with genuine romantic sympathies can make of the slightest 
materials. There is no story, or next to none. A humbly born 
Highland keeper, who is gifted and is one of nature’s gentlemen, 
hopelessly aspires to a girl who seems as high above him as any 
of the stars, and wins her to his intense surprise, for his modesty 
blinds him to his merits. The subordinate characters are what 
we might call commonplace ; some of them are positively vulgar; 
they have all been exhibited to us thousands of times before. The 
incidents are decidedly monotonous; for they chiefly consist in the 
successful capture of salmon in various seasons and weathers. 
And the sensations, such as they are, would seem to sink towards 
vulgarity ; for it is hard to associate romance with a man drown- 
ing disappointment by drinking himself to death in a Glasgow 
whiskey-palace, And yet this last book of Mr. Black’s is a 


romance of the higher order, playing with irresistible power on’ 


our nobler feelings, and teaching lessons that may profit us in 
life, without a touch of pedantry, It is difficult to account for 
the influence it exerts over us; or, what is more to the point, 
for the enjoyment with which we read it. But as it is distinctly 
a Scottish romance, we may say, in the language of 
0504 that the author has got the root of the matter in him. 
hen he launches himself in a story in happy vein, the matter with 
which he goes to work is really of secondary importance. Thecharm 
is partly inthe purity and quiet strength of his style, but principally 
in his sympathetic appreciation and delicate analysis of human 
nature. And he explains the popularity, which is undoubtedly ve 
t, by the flexibility with which he can identify himself wit 
is feminine characters. He unites also the poetry of what is 
sometimes almost too fine-spun romance with the realism which 
delights in sports, which revels in beautiful scenes, and which 
describes by name the scenery and the villages in the North, with 
which all Scottish tourists ought to be familiar. These crimson 
and golden belts of light, between the gloomy skies and the grey 
water, as the storm that is threatening lowers over the horizon, 
involuntarily awake associations with our own experiences, when 
admiringly we snatched “a fearful joy” in the terror of an 
impending drenching, with ibly an off-chance of shipwreck, 
And when he depicts a Highland lake-scene in balmy sunshine, 
we rest with him, as the lotus-eaters might lie upon their oars, and 
are indifferent as to whether the fish are taking or no. As for 
his power of depicting women, White Heather, to our mind, 
illustrates it at least as forcibly as the novels which first gave 
him his reputation, Nelly, the pretty waiting-maid at the 
little Highland inn, is sketched in the faintest outline. Yet 
all the touches are firm, and with her little jealousies and her 
simple coquettish airs, we half fall in love with her as we 
seem to understand her thoroughly. Nothing more natural 
than the half-spiteful, half-goodhumoured pique with which she 
resents the indifference of the handsome keeper, who will persist 
in raising his eyes above her, though her charms should have 
brought him to her feet. With him, we are almost grate- 
fully inclined to forgive the petty insults with which she strives 
to revenge herself; when she changes into rough commands the 
civil messages with which she was charged by their social betters. 
For they are all a tribute to his natural superiority, and they 
serve to indicate the strength of those secret forces which gain 
him the prize that appeared to be hopelessly beyond his reach. 
As for Meenie Douglas, who is Ronald’s loadstar, in her Mr. 
Black has equalled any one of his former performances. She has 
neither the enthusiastically vivacious temperament of the “ Prin- 
cess of Thule,” nor yet the impressionable earnestness of the 
unfortunate “ Daughter of Heth.” But all through the volumes 
she is consistent to herself, and the key-note of her sweet but 
noble character is happily struck in the beginning. A lady by 
birth and education, she has been brought up in those Highland 
solitudes where there were few of her own class, and where there 
was no cultivated society. She has never been contaminated by 
contact with the frivolities of the fashionable world; and her 
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foolish mother’s idle boasts of high family connexions have rather 
enlightened her strong sense than led it astray. Her good-natured 
kindness to a little sister of Ronald’s throws her into familiar 
intercourse with the handsome Highland keeper, In her inno- 
cence she has no suspicion whither her frank feelings are hurryi 
her, Or, if suspicions dimly shape themselves out of the ca 
revelations of her little protégée, she rejects them in her maidenly 
modesty. Ronald Strang can be nothing more to her than a ve 
good friend ; always willing to repay her kindly attentions to his 
sister by any neighbourly services he can render her. Yet she is 
being insensibly pre for the shock that awaits her when she 
opens a letter lying on his table, which is addressed to herself. 
The letter was intended for no human eye, least of all for hers, for 
it contained a passionate declaration in poetry of his long-su 
pressed innermost feelings, When Meenie’s eyes are suddenly 
opened, and in the reaction of her startled self-respect, her manner 
towards her friend the keeper is chilled. Circumstances, and 
the company of some American patrons, are sending him to 
the South, to study forestry, by way of bettering his con- 
dition. The change to city life, with what he fears must 
be a final separation from his idol, tells upon him. After 
the first fervour of work he sinks into despond ; un- 
luckily, he makes the acquaintance of an emotional cousin, who 
is the wealthy widow of a successful publican. He likewise 
makes the acquaintance of champagne and Angostura bitters ; he 
has dropped into a hard-drinking set; and, in brief, he is going 
briskly to the bad, when, happily for him, a rumour of his dectine 
and fall reaches the remote Highland parish. Meenie, who might 
otherwise have withered and made no sign, knows that he regards 
her as his better angel. Evidently he is inexorably doomed 
unless she interpose to save him, She sends him a message in the 
shape of a sprig of white heather, which speaks to his heart and 
to his sweetest associations, and decides him to arrest himself and 
renounce the drink. She follows up the message in person, 
casting false notions of maiden delicacy to the winds; she seeks 
him out, and finds him in the city of Glasgow; she makes re- 
peated assignations with him, at the risk of being misunderstood ; 
and finally she promises him herself, if he will only prove true to 
his epee And the marriage, from a prosaic point of view, is 
likely to prove a roma one, thanks to the assistance of those 
wealthy Americans who had first awakened Donald's worldly 
ambition, The Americans are very cleverly drawn, but they are 
merely brought in episodically, although they occupy many pages. 
And we may add that in the novel Mr, Black comes prominently 
= B-. a poet, and in poetry of cunsiderable sweetness and 
melody. 

Oaks and Birches is by an anonymous author, although we fancy 
we recognize a hand we have met before. But, if so, his present 
story is in a very different style to the former one; and the prac- 
tical and realistic element is subordinated to what we may call 
the caprices of the writer's tastes. It is a really brilliant novel, 
and might have been extremely interesting as well had he not 
occasionally got up upon a hobby-horse and gone curvetting along 
side paths. He has decided originality, great readiness of wit, 
and he cannot resist giving way to them. It is a novel of 
character rather than of incident, and the cross-play of the 
characters interests us very deeply, notwithstanding that their 
faults or failings are sometimes grotesquely exaggerated. 
besetting sin of the heroine is the deep-seated family pride, 
which nevertheless serves her well when she is reduced to 
direful extremities. There is nothing in that to which we 
need take much exception; it is the inheritance which has 
come down to her with the old family blood, and she is doomed to. 
make the best or the worst of it. But the character of the hero, 
who wins her hand and her love, is Jess true to probabilities, 
though it gives rise to all the strongest dramatic situations, The 
Irishman, Desmond, is essentially false, and consequently, as it 
would appear to us, incurably mean. When first introduced to. 
us he tells lies as a schoolboy, with the easy grace and confidence 
that gives,them an unimpeachable air of veracity. At Eton and 
Oxford, as it subsequently turns out, he is familiarly known among 
his schoolfellows and college companions as “The liar.” That 
habit of “ inaccuracy ” sticks to him through youth and manhood. 
He can lie with unblushing self-possession in any emergency, and 
his fatal quality of invention is never at fault. He lies himself into 
the love of a woman he really adores and reverences ; he lies him- 
self into what —— to be a happy marriage, which will gratify 
the wildest of his worldly ambitions. He is repeatedly found out 
and + in his falsehoods, yet long of misery and suffer- 
ing fail to reform him. But finally he succumbs to his wife's 
angelic toleration, which has its springs in the overflowing foun- 
tains of her love ; and, so thoroughly is he converted, that at last 
she can love, even respect, him without arriére pensée, We say 
that the conception is improbable; we do not say that it is in- 
credible. And, when we have said our say on that subject, we 
are bound to add that the great interest of the novel is wrought 
with unusual skill and power out of that dominating idea. ‘The 
novel begins brightly and admirably with the sketch of three 
youthful natures, betraying the faults of their pride and the vice 
of falsehood, with the frank a of childhood. Little 
Desmond is boyishly insincere; the Honourable Joan Tresham, 
proud to extravagance, is consequently and austerely truthful. 
That she should love her childish acquaintance when they 
meet again in later life we can easily understand. In most 
novels we are told in so many sentences that a man is su 
posed to be eloquent and witty, as Cerrantes’s old S 
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painter obviated all possible mistakes by writing the names 
of the animals he ditineated beneath them. But Desmond 
is actually witty and poetical. His ideas are all quaint and 
fresh ; his repartees and quick rejoinders are admirable. He 

_ @nters intuitively into all the feelings and fancies of the heiress, 
who has formed lofty ideals of her own, and rejected dozens 
of high-born and eligible suitors. Although an Irishman, he is 
by no means bashful; yet, like Ronald Strang, he never sus- 
pects the extent of his good luck till he is made to believe that 
the beauty he has adored is ready to drop into his arms. When 
he is made so far “ happy,” his Nemesis begins to work. Te has 
been lying to the young lady as matter of habit, and now he must 
Ry the penalty. He is tortured by perpetual terrors of detection. 

é is discovered, and the lovers drift apart. She is beggared, and 
he is wretched, They meet when both are lonely and hopeless. 
He resolves on a supreme effort of deception where the end ma 
surely justify the means ; he deceives her as to his religious belief, 
which was the insurmountable stumbling-block to their union, and 
they are married. He betrays himself in a fit of delirium; and 
when he learns that his lips have turned traitors, judging by the 
experience of the past, he hopes for no further forgiveness, But he 
has underrated the strength of the indissoluble links of matrimony, 
the love that his wife bears him, and the pity she has been taught 
to entertain for the morally feeble. And then the hardened and 
impenitent sceptic, the recklessly self-seeking man of the world, is 
softened by the evidences of the fruits of a religion that had been 
hitherto beyond all his conceptions. We repeat that it is an un- 
usually clever book, though it must be for the characters 
tather than the story. 

Nor do we know that we have ever seen Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
to greater advantage than in Love or a Name. In fact, we have to 
make the very unusual criticism that, regarded artistically, the 
story is too short for his subject. The author is more practical 
and more worldly than is common with him, and shows an un- 
suspected acquaintance with contemporary life, and with the 
financial and political intriguers that make fortunes in Wall Street 
and futures at Washington. There is an excellent and exciting 
plot, capable of indefinite expansion, as it opens up indefinite 
serra of describing men, manners, and social machinery. 

f-seeking ambitions and grovelling personal schemes are 
enveloped and elevated by a grand element of mystery. The 
central figure of the story, a certain Mr. Drayton, is a mystery in 
himself, for, with the strange mixture of his motives, we can 
hardly tell how far he may be an unconscious and honourable 
self-deceiver. He falls into eclipse at Boston, to rise again in a 
richly-subdued splendour at New York. He is the possessor of 
immense wealth, which he lavishes and despises. Or at least he 
only values it as the stepping-stone to the power which he means 
to exercise anonymously. He dreams of nothing less than the 
subversion of the constitution of his country. Yet possibly the 
Transatlantic Napoleon hopes honestly that he may prove the 

lestined Saviour of American Society. All means are good to 
objects. He pulls the strings attached to innumerable puppets, 
and he holds some of those instruments by concealing and 
condoning the crimes. Nevertheless, he still believes in honesty, 
and he is looking out for an able and honest man, whom he may 
convert into a confederate, if not an accomplice. More fortu- 
nate than the cynic ae er with his lantern, he finds his 
man ina certain Warren Bell. Warren likewise belongs to the 
school of the cynics, yet he will never take a single step in 
advanee without satisfying or deluding his conscience. Shift- 
the pieces on the financial and political chessboards, the 
play perilous games of plot and counterplot against astute 
and unsc ous antagonists. Sometimes they have the better; 
sometimes they have the worse; but what is clear is that Warren 
Bell is being hurried towards a precipice, which must bring his 
conscience, if not his career, to utter shipwreck. Love in the 
form of a candid and clear-sighted woman interposes to save him, 
and as he had never been tainted by the deadly sin of avarice, he 
liquidates his awkward entanglements with a light heart, and 
resigns himself cheerfully to the prospect of being purified in the 
enjoyment of quiet domestic bliss. The fate of Drayton, with the 
tragedy in which a spoiled daughter involves him, is brought in 
too ebruptly, as it is somewhat summarily dismissed. 
'. For a Woman is another American story, much shorter, far 

‘simpler, but extremely pleasing. The scenes are laid, not in the 
‘Broadway and Fifth Avenue of New York, but in the picturesque 
‘woodlands and lake country between the Hudson and the Cana- 
dian frontier.. A middle-class New York family go on a camping- 
out expedition; and the heroine is thrown by a succession of 
‘incidents and adventures into the society of a naturally kindly 
and cultivated misanthrope who is expiating sin and disgrace in 
solitude. The tale of how he misdoubts her; of how he struggles 
hard with a growing passion; and of how they are brought to- 
gether in foreign climes, in cholera time, and by the stress of 
circumstances, is very eer and cleverly told. In fact, we have 
been far more pleased by the little story than by the more preten- 
tious works of those New England novelists of Ligh reputation 
who — seem to look at human nature through the micro- 
scope, who analyse a character from external appearances, as 
they would note the colouring on the casing of a beetle. 


THE WORKS OF SHOSHEE CHUNDER DUTT.* 


HOSE who wish to see indigenous talent developed by an 

English education will be glad of this book. Sometimes a 
young and clever Hindu steeped in our literature, when he takes to 
writing, produces little beyond a feeble imitation of some a eet 
author, not always the best of his class. Sometimes a Pundit or 
Moulavi is brought up mainly on a diet of Oriental classics aided 
by a slight knowledge of English. He compiles a huge dictionary 
or glossary, or tries his hand at poetry in the vernacular tongue. The 
author of the volume before us belongs to neither class. He has 
already published a good deal of poetry and prose in English. 
If ke came to England Englishmen might patronize and speak of 
him as Mr. Dutt. In his own country of Lower Bengal he is 
known as a Kayast, his clan or gens, the Dutt, being one of the 
eight houses of the second great division of that well-known Writer 
caste. Its first, second, and third divisions, numbering respectively 
three, eight, and seventy-two houses, have produced a countless 
array of useful public servants, clerks, teachers of languages, 
accountants, police-officers, attorneys, pleaders, barristers, and 
judges. Station-masters on railways, agents of all sorts, and the 
employés of rich mercantile houses are also largely furnished 
this caste. The merit of this series of stories is that it deals wi 
real characters and probable events with which the author is 
4 familiar. The judicial court and the police-office, the village 
eud and the agricultural dispute, are to him living realities; 
and it is to his credit that he does not alter or disguise the 
simple and startling annals of crime, As his object is to illustrate 
the manners and customs of his fellow-countrymen from the 
criminal records, we find no pictures of immaculate Darogahs 
and managers of estates or ingenuous villagers. We have in- 
stances of blood feuds and sanguinary religious fights; of savage 
murders committed from jealousy, revenge, or those ungovernable 
impulses which turn the Asiatic into a wild beast; of the burial 
alive of lepers and witches, and even of a Suttee, which event may 
have been witnessed by persons still living ; of abduction and the 
poisoning of unsuspecting travellers; and of divers other incidents 
familiar to Anglo-Indians who have either managed a landed 
estate, sat on the judicial bench, or pleaded before it. Although 
there is an occasional deviation from good taste, there is much 
to commend in these selections. But we could wish that the 
stories had been fewer in number and more worked out in 
detail. They are too brief, sharp, and decisive. However, this 
is preferable to exaggeration and tediousness. Another defect is 
that the pages teem with native titles and phrases of which a 
translation should have been given either in the text or in a foot- 
note. Some expressions to which the context gives no clue what- 
ever to English readers, are not translated at all. The inter- 
pretation of others is defective or misleading. A jumma is very 
imperfectly described as a “patch of cultivation.” With the 
recollection of the Bengal Tenancy Act and its portentous Blue 
and Green Books, we are not going to define what a Ryot may or 
may not do with his jumma; whether he ought to be allowed to 
sell or mortgage it; hold it at a fixed or a fair rent; or how 
far it confers on him a tangible and permanent interest in the 
soil. For the casual reader of these selections a jumma might 
simply have been described as “a Ryot’s holding.” And such 
terms as the following are not explained at all:—A Deara 
is an alluvial formation on the banks of a large river, gene- 
rally productive of splendid cold-weather crops. In Bengal 
proper the Deara is called a chur. The Pradhdn is the head or 
consequential man of a village, sometimes termed the Mandal. A 
Kabiraj is a native practitioner of medicine, trained exclusively 
in the traditions and maxims of his ancestors, and without the 
slightest admixture of English knowledge. A abirej cures or 
kills by amulets, charms, and native simples. A Poonthi is a pri- 
mitive native book, almost always in manuscript, about Rama and 
Krishna and the loves and wars of old, like the many-coloured 
tablets in the prophecy of Capys. A chappar is a thatch. The 
alas of the Joint Magistrate designates, not, as might be imagined, 
the building in which that hard-worked functionary sits, but his 
actual sitting in court. Jjlas barkhast, or “ the Court has risen,” 
is a welcome phrase at the close of a long sitting in the rainy 
season or the hot winds. The nugdi is a sort of first cousin to a 
lattial, and means usually an armed retainer such as influential 
and litigious Zemindars maintain in scores ready for anythiog 
from forcible ejectment to affrays, arson, and plunder. We 
note these omissions the more as the author has very properly 
explained what is meant by a chandimandab and a nat-mandir 
(p. 150) in the mansions of rich and powerful native landholders. 
But not every reader will make out that a pow or pao of rice is 
one-quarter of a ser, or about half a pound of our measurement. 


Those‘who have had a practical acquaintance with life in any 
of the districts of the Gangetic Delta some thirty or forty years 
ago will have little difficulty in identifying several real names 
veiled in the thinnest disguise. The late Mr. Dampier, once 
Superintendent of Police for the whole of Bengal, Bebar, and 
Orissa, is mentioned by his own name. ‘Two well-known English- 
men engaged in the cultivation of indigo in Dacca and Fureedpore, 
and in zemindary management, will be easily recognized in Mr. 
Trench and Mr. Clever. The disturbances caused by one Tip 
Pagal, or Tippu the Lunatic, had no connexion whatever with the 
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well-known Sultan of Mysore, but took place in Mymensin 
There some thousands of — Ryots rose against the pon. 
tions and i of Hindu Zemindars, To call a native 
militiaman who tried to shoot the Judge when he was inspecting 
the Great Jail at Alipore a “ Hindu patriot” is very questionable, 
and is moreover rather hard on a very clever native newspaper 
so styled, and published in the English language at Bhowanipore, 
jn the suburbs of Calcutta. But these illustrations, whether of 
village life or of the Bengali Newgate Calendar, are more sub- 
stantial than the disclosures over which the British public has 
recently gone into fits, and the reader on oem his own moral 
and draw his own conclusions about the difficulty of preventing, 
detecting, or punishing crime in Bengal. 

It is somewhat difficult, and it would often be invidious, to 
draw comparisons between the statistics of crime and population 
in Great Britain and in the Bengal Presidency. In some instances 
deductions might be entirely in favour of the Hindu and the 
Mahommedan. Considering the frail tenements in which so many 
millions of these agriculturists live and sleep, property is wonder- 
fully secure. Burglarious entries are, of course, effected at night, 
but, looking to the temptations afforded by shops with doors and 
windows open, and by country — of all kinds exposed on 
wharves and in markets and lareeny and petty theft 
are not so very prevalent. Crops, except in periods of famine, 
are more injured by wild hogs than by men. Travellers and 

ilgrims may go unharmed and unchallenged along a high road 
miles; and in a Haut, or bi-weekly market, amidst thou- 
sands of buyers and sellers, a solitary Englishman will see count- 
less articles of produce change hands without the commission 
of the smallest offence known to the law, and hardly a word 
of altercation and abuse. At times it would appear as if the 
Hindu peasants, mechanics, and artisans in a population of 
five hundred to the square mile, were more orderly than boys 
of the highest classes in a first-rate public school. But every 
now and then, as these selections prove, there is a terrible 
reverse to the picture of peace and order. Native servants, traders, 
and sepoys journeying for business and pleasure on roads which 
had no existence till our own time, are accosted by a couple of 
men who swear they are of the same caste, and are drugged with 
Dhatura, robbed, and thrown dead or dying into the nearest jungle 
or river. Innocent children of six or seven years of age are 
decoyed by fiends of either sex, and strangled for the sake of their 
paltry ornaments, not worth five rupees. A dispute about indigo, 
the measurement of lands, the enhancement of rents, or other 
matters affecting the respective positions of landlord and tenant, 
will convert half a dozen peaceful and prosperous villages into 
regular battlefields, flood the civil and criminal courts with litiga- 
tion for a twelvemonth, and fill the gaols. Husbands will brain 
their wives with a bamboo or a bill-hook merely because their rice 
and vegetables are not ready when they come home wearied from 
the plough in the heats of March or April. Torture has been 
employed, not exactly, as patriotic Englishmen fondly believe, in 
the collection of revenue, but by native policemen in order to 
extort confessions or evidence; and it requires all the experience 
and the vigilance of severe and trained English Magistrates to 
pre byw practice down. The instance given at p. 295 of torture 
in the camp of a Mahommedan Prince, actually occurred during 
the administration of Lord Dalhousie, who came down on the 
offender in one of his trenchant and noble manifestoes. It is 
difficult to persuade decent and respectable classes that there is any 
harm in burying lepers alive and swinging witches, and we believe 
that the revival of the rite of Suttee would with certain classes 
be regarded with favour. 

The district of Backergunje has always largely contributed to 
swell the statistics of crime. River dacoity there is a profession 
with natives who man a very long boat of fifty oars, lay wait for 
slow sailing-boats laden with produce from the marts of Nulchitty 
and Naraingunje, and easily evade pursuit. Backergunje is not, 
however, the “ great rice-field of Bengal,” any more than a dozen 
other districts watered by the Hooghly, the Jellinghi, the Poddha, 
and similar large rivers; nor is it much more remarkable for the 
subdivision of holdings into little fields. It is perhaps the district 
where there are more degrees of sub-infeudation between the 
Zemindar at the top and the cultivator at the bottom of the agri- 
cultural pret. Two of three of the most striking illustrations 
are supplied from this quarter. Two brothers had « holding, of 
which only a part was cultivated in common. One brother, Gopal, 
had a separate plot, possibly acquired by his own exertions, 
which he ought to have turned to profitable account as a garden. 
As it was overrun with jungle and weeds, his brother offered to 
clear and cultivate it on the principle of dividing the produce, 
When the crop was ripe, the fainéant brother wanted to take the 
whole of the produce, remunerating his brother at the usual rate 
of wages for a working-man. As the crop was lac, which is valu- 
able, and the wages of a cultivator are from six pice to two annas 
a day—the latter sum being about Ur pas “we of our money—the 
unfairness of this pro is manifest. e dispute being referred 
to arbitration, the arbitrators adjudged the whole of the lac to 
Muddun, the worker; whereat the idle brother was so enraged 
that he killed him with more than half a dozen blows of a stick. 
As the author tells the story, whatever may be thought of the 
passionate action of Gopal, the decision of the arbitrators was 
wrong. On the verbal agreement between the two brothers, as 
well as by the custom of the country in similar cases when the land 
of one Ryot is cropped by the plough and labour of another, the 
lac should have been fairly divided between the two, But, it 


being proved on the trial that Gopal had struck some eight blows 
in a sudden fit of anger, he was sentenced to transportation for life, 
We are not quite certain whether this domestic tragedy took place in 
Backergunje, though it comes between two cases from that district; 
but the next story illustrates the advantage in native eyes of getting 
prreen of the dead body of any villager who has the ill-luck to 

killed in a village fight. Certain Mahommedans took advan- 
tage of one of their own festivals to try a possession of one- 
half share of an estate which had been leased them by one of two 
Hindu ladies, joint inheritors of the whole. The omm 
were the rs, and three lives were lost on the side of their 
opponents. hen the victors were carrying off the dead bodies 
of the victims, the friends of the latter asked for them back, for 
cremation according to Hindu rites. But the Mahommedans knew 
nothing of these courtesies of belligerents. “ We have no dead 
bodies,” they said, “ and to our knowledge no one has been killed 
in the fight. We are only taking home our own wounded.” And, 
to destroy all trace of the affray, the corpses were judiciously cut 
into little pieces and thrown into the Megna River. But a sharp- 
eyed police-officer, doubtless of the Hindu persuasion, traced drops 
of blood from the battlefield to the river, and procured other 
evidence for the conviction of the principal actors. The Hindu 
lady to whom the half-share belonged, consoled herself with the 
reflection that though she had lost two active retainers, she would 
not be disturbed in her lawful possession for five years, or until 
the club-men had served their time in prison. Another story might 
illustrate the evils of the salt monopoly and the oppression of the 
departmental officials. But the transit duties on this article, or 
more correctly the inland Customs, have been abolished for the 
last ten years, and with them the occupation of the Preventive 
officers has gone. There is one opportunity the less for the pro- 
moters of grievances. 

We should do the writer an injustice if we left the impression 
that he had ransacked the records of only the Courts of Lower 
Bengal. Some of his stories refer to the customs of the manly 
races of the Upper Provinces, and all teach the same lesson, An 
Indian district in the hands of an active and intelligent Magistrate 
of ten or fifteen years’ standing may for a time go on with the ease 
and precision of a well-oiled machine. At another time the mis- 
management or incompetence of a successor, an outburst of fanati- 
cism, a neglected grievance on a tender point, religious or social, a 
startling outbreak of crime, new or old, a question of rent and 
enhancement, may change the community from surface to core, 
may in a few months furnish reports sufficient to fill a whole shelf 
in the records of the Indian Secretariat, and may give rise to a 
dozen ingenious interpretations of important sections clauses 
in the Criminal Procedure Act and the Penal Code. 


THE WILL POWER.* 


OUNG men often consult Dr. Milner Fothergill as to what 
they are to do with themselves. Wearisome and un- 
fitable as, a to our ideas, this kind of practice must 
f he takes considerable pride in it. Nevertheless, it appears 
that he occasionally makes the visits of these youths de- 
cidedly unpleasant to them. = men who go about asking 
advice are, as a rule, feeble-minded, and one of them at least 
found the Doctor very terrible: He was forced to confess that 
“he had put himself to the easiest examination he could find,” 
and had taken a long holiday after passing it. Dr. Fothergill 
was filled with righteous —— and pronounced the awful 
words, “ You are a lazy fellow.” Whereupon the wretched 
youth wept sore. This sad case of deliberately preferring an 
easy examination to a harder one in some way illustrates the 
abstruse question Dr. Fothergill has set himself to expound “to 
nts and children, especially those entering the battle of 
ife.” It appears that he wishes to prove—we speak diffidently, 
for we confess that we do not always see what he is aimi 
at—that it, is a good thing to have a strong will, “provid 
that your inclinations are virtuous,” and such as lead you tostrive 
to become the high-sheriff of a county and to be knighted before 
you die, like Sir Richard Arkwright. The title of his first 
chapter leads the reader to expect an inquiry into the nature of 
the Will. Apparently Dr. Fothergill found the subject harder 
than he expected, and, acting as the aay young man did as 
regards the more difficult. examination, he has shirked it. For, 
after quoting the lucid explanation that the will is “a little 
man who stands behind us,” he says that it really does not 
matter what it is, because if he could define it nursemaids 
would still say “She has a will, she has.” He should have 
remembered that there are other people besides nursemaids who 
may read his book. There are, for example, many Christian 
Young Men, grocers’ assistants, and the like, whom he may fire 
with the lofty ambition of knighthood. However, leaving the 
difficult question of definition, he wanders into the pleasanter path 
of illustration, and indeed may be said, with the exception of a 
few deviations into the preaching line, to abide there throagh~- 
out the rest of his volume. Starting with Tom Tulliver and 
George III., he goes on to find “an opposite condition” in 
Ethelred the Unveady, so-called, of course, use “his lack of 
will left him unprepared for emergencies.” After coming to slight 
gtief over David, he picks himself up gallantly, and makes good 
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running over the easier ground ted by the characters of 
‘King John and Heathclitfe in Wuthering eights, He next 
illustrates the force of will by two stories of St. Hugh of Lincoln, 
‘and though he insists that all young men should go in for the 
hardest examinations they can find, he is content to take them 
second-hand from Mr. Froude. Nor has he even copied the more 
famous of them correctly. When the Bishop found Henry II., 
“who, despite the episode of Thomas 4 Beckett, was savagely 
- @pgry,” sitting with his lordsin Woodstock Park, the King was not, 
as Dr. Fothergill has it, “ pretending to mend his glove.” He was, 
as Mr. Froude accurately states, sewing a piece of rag round one 
of his fingers that had been hurt. The scene is tuo comic and too 
interesting to be spoilt by blunderers, Having, as he believes, 
sufficiently indicated the force of “ Will-power,” Dr. Fothergill 
tells us that it does not fall to the lot of every one to possess it 
to considerable extent ; it is a matter of inheritance. “ Some 
families seem fated to serve.” The abolition of slavery was 
evidently a gross error. “The negro has served the Anglo- 
Saxon faithfully, and has ever found in him a considerate master.” 
Dr. Fothergill should have thought of all this before he made the 
poor young man weep. Perhaps the will to go in for stiff 
examinations formed no part of the inheritance of that imbecile 
youth. On the other hand, from the marriage of James V. with 
“* Mary Guise” came the hereditary mastertulness that led “the 
Guise-bred Stuarts to attempt to im their will on the free 
people of England.” Better would it have been for them had 
they received an infusion of northern blood, such as Dr. Fothergill 
has reason to believe rolled in the veins of Columbus. Then 
mot only might James I. have been “a genuine Calvinist,” 
but Charles I. might have avoided that death of which we are 
told that “the memory of the reason of it has been re- 
vived by historical research,” and all his descendants would have 
been better men. Evidently Anne of Denmark had not the 
same power of transmitting character as “Mary Guise.” Intro- 
spection, however, would, we are told, have saved “ the bloody- 
minded Guise-Stuarts ” from all their troubles. Another example 
of the transmission of “ Will-power” is found in the Cromwell 
family. Leaving out the interesting illustration to be drawn from 
@ comparison between the characters of Oliver and Richard, 
Dr. Fothergill gives an extract from Mr. Froude on Thomas 
Cromwell, and then s:—“ What say the historians of 
Oliver Oromwell—not a lineal descendant of Thomas, but of his 
nephew the ‘golden’ baronet of Hitchinbrooke (sic)?” Was it 
well that Dr. Fothergill should be so hard on the poor young 
‘man who had at least passed an examination? Suppose the 
Doctor himself was in for an examination in history, a subject on 
which he says a great deal, and he was asked when baronets 
were first created, would he be sure of a pass? The authorities 
he quotes for his notice of Cromwell are Green and “ Allanson 
‘Picton.” We are sure that Green does not say that the home of 
the Cromwells was “ Hitchinbrooke.” 

We confess that we are disappointed in Dr. Fothergill. A 
eelf-constituted moral teacher, who inculcates lofty maxims 
on the subject of perfunctory work, might at least be 
careful to inform himself about his facts. “ Self-help” Dr. 
Fothergill justly rates as all important, and he illustrates his 
opinion by making up a little book largely consisting of scraps 
from the works of others, seemingly without care whether what 
he writes is accurate or not. He must of course have been aware 
of his ignorance. He says too much about the duty of unsparing 
“introspection” to allow us to think otherwise. The question 
a+ ge did not take pains to learn better naturally presents 

. Our own theory is that he lacks “ Will-power,” and 
that he has declined the “ Will-fight,” illustrated in his own 
f by the cases of the distinguished persons whom, after 
manner, he calls “John and Sarah Churchill,” and of the 
Staffordshire man who performed the peculiarly admirable feat of 
pulling an unoffending house-dog out of his kennel by his ears for 
a pot of beer. Unlike these and other noteworthy characters is “‘ the 
Rasterer in authority disposing of a matter finally, as he vainl 
imagines.” We do not of course wish to be understood to call 
Dr. Fothergill a blusterer ; we are simply quoting his own descrip- 
tion of a pretender to knowledge—of a man who, when set right, 
thinks “he has been misled by others ””—of a man, that is, who 
takes his facts at second-hand, and enunciates them pompously, 
while all the while he has not had the “ Will-power” to test 
their accuracy. Dr. Fothergill is fond of proverbs, and espe- 
<ially of the foolish saying, “ Knowledge is power.” As we 
read his pages, another proverb referring to the blissfulness 
of ignorance forced itself on our minds, Although no satisfactory 
Life of Sir Francis Drake has yet been published, much strenuous 
labour has been spent in striving to come to the truth about his 
conduct in putting Doughty to death at Port San Julian. Of 
course it is an easier and, to some minds, a more blissful course 
to escape reading the accounts of this remarkable event in the 
‘marratives of Camden, Hakluyt, Fletcher, and Cooke, and to dis- 
amiss the matter with some instructive remarks, such as that 
Drake “found it to be able to command men as well as to 
be an accomplished sailor and a fearless man. When at sea he wore 
@ scarlet cap with a gold band,” and so on. The case is too im 
tant and too intricate to be discussed by the way, It will be sufficient 
to illustrate our theory of “ Will-power” in connexion with Dr. 
Fothergill to show how he treats the plain facts. Doughty, he 
tells us, “tried to slip away. His ship was fired and left behind. 
« « » Onthe coast of Patagonia stood a gibbet bearing the skeletons 
of murderers left by Magellan, and here, being found guilty of 


mutiny, the corse of Mr. Doughty was left by Drake.” Now 
there is no ground for asserting that Doughty tried to slip 
away. He had no ship at the time. The ship that was burnt, 
the Canter, was not his; be was virtually a prisoner in her. 
And his “corse ” was not, as the reader might suppose, left on an: 
gibbet. After a very famous scene, after Drake and the condem 
man had received the Sacrament together, and together sat down 
at “such uet as the place could afford,” Doughty was be- 
headed, and his body was decently buried by the chaplain 
Fletcher. About this chaplain Dr. Fothergill goes on to say 
that, while the Pelican was on a dangerous shoal, “all behaved 
well except the chaplain . . . and he e doubts whether 
Doughty's fate was a just one or not. Having found a strait and got 
into the Indian Ocean, Drake had the chaplain formally chained to 
a ring-bolt on deck till he repented of his cowardice, which, we are 
glad to learn, it did not take him long to do.” It happens that 
when the crew, finding that their ship was stuck fast, and be- 
lieving that they would perish with hunger, betook themselves “ to 
prayers and tears,” Fletcher preached to them and administered 
the Sacrament to all on board. All that is known of the punish- 
ment of the chaplain comes from a scrap of paper printed by the 
Hakluyt Society in an appendix to Zhe World Encompassed, 
which contains nothing about cowardice. It presents us with a 
curious picture. Drake chained the chaplain by the leg and took 
his seat opposite him, cross-legged, on a chest. Then, thinki 
perhaps that a spiritual person should be punished with spirit 
weapons, he pronounced excommunication against him, saying, 
“Francis Fletcher, I do here excommunicate thee out of the 
Church of God . . . and I denounce thee to the Devil and all his 
angels,” adding the more appropriate, if less dignified, threat that if 
he stirred he should be shot. He also fastened about his arm 
“a »” which was, “ Francis Fletcher, the falsest knave that 
liveth.” How long the chaplain stayed thus chained is not known, 
and nothing is told us of his repentance any more than of his 
cowardice. When next Dr. Fothergill wants to preach about Will- 
power and self-culture he would do wisely to stick to extracts 
concerning the lives of successful tradesmen. There is something in 
the character of his work that is more suited to anecdotes of “the 
electro-plating business of Elkington” than to illustrations drawn 
from the history of kings and heroes, And until he has had 
the “‘ Will-power ” to search out facts for himself, and to follow 
out his own preaching on the subject of self-culture, we pray him 
to be gentle with any young imbecile who may ask his advice, 
especially if he has passed an examination. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


Tue publication in an enlarged form of the course of Lectures 
on the New ‘Testament which Professor Salmon has been 
delivering in the Divinity School of Dublin will attract a far 
larger circle of readers than merely professional theologians. It 
treats of questions not only most important in themselves, but 
which have the interest of general and present discussion. For 
good or for evil—perhaps in part for both—such points as the 
authenticity and composition of the various parts of the Bible 
are being discussed by persons competent and incompetent for it, 
in private and in public, and generally with a degree of assurance 
in inverse ratio to the value of the reasoning and results set forth. 
And if Professor Salmon had done no other service, he would 
deserve the sincere gratitude of serious theological students, to 
whatever school they may belong, for having in this volume put 


' down his foot upon a very large amount of nonsense given forth 


in the name of criticism. It is perhaps too much to hope that in 
the future we may be spared at least some of it; but the general 
public has now the means of appraising the real value of what so 
many have taken on trust as the outcome of the best scholarship. 
For this reason, as well as for others of perhaps a more adverse 
character, the book before us may prove more valuable to the 
general reader or the average student of theology than to critical 
or more advanced scholars. And this popularity will be greatly 
furthered by the form and style of the work, as well as by its 
mode of arrangement and treatment. 
We note at the outset—for the present rather as a fact than as 
a fault—that the lectures composing this volume “ were written 
some years ago, and did not aim at giving acomplete or systematic 
account of the subject with which they dealt.” The first three 
lectures appear “ with but slight alterations” on their original 
form. But “as the printing went on” additions were found neces- 
P y to meet points which had since emerged, partly to 
include details which would have been out of place in a course 
intended for the class-room. If this somewhat composite origin 
increases the popular usefulness of the volume as meeting present 
wants, it also accounts for what we must take leave to call its 
drawbacks. Proverbially, additions to a house are never so satis- 
factory as to build at the first from a good plan; they are made 
here and there as need arises, and they have to be adapted to the 
old structure. To drop the figure, the treatment of the subject is 
so thorough and full up to a certain stage in its discussion that we 
miss it all the more in its later phases, where points are sometimes 
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discussed rather as emerge than in connexion with the general 
movement of critical thought and inquiry. On such questions it 
seems as if the learned author had consulted one or anotber recent 
work on the subject, perhaps those rearest to hand, instead of 
ing personal exhaustive study of them.. If he bad done this 
the literature of the polgest would surely have been more fully 
noticed. We are, indeed, aware how large and unwieldy it has of 
late become. But a fuller reference to it would have been desirable 
even in & text-book for students, and it would have led up to the 
discussion of topics which the critical scholar now misses in these 
pages, as well as sometimes to a more complete and satisfactory 
treatment of some of those that are referred to. And it does seem 
strange, for example, to read in a book by a writer of such learning 
that he “had computed the new moons for the possible years of 
ieseler, seeing Chronologische Synopse D 
lished in 1843, or that, only when that same note was already in 
type, he had become first acquainted with Oaspari’s Chron 
geographische Einleitung, seeing that it appeared in Hamburg in 
1869. Not that the work of Caspari contains much of perma- 
nent interest, except as regards archwological details, and even here 
there are misleading statements. Nor do we attach great value to 
these computations of the new moon for determining the year or 
day of the Passion, since—not to speak of other difficulties—the 
declaration of the beginning of a new month was made entirely on 
the testimony of witnesses that they had actually observed the 
new moon, And the declaration thus made must have been open 
to very serious doubt, since even at a later period, and when the 
examination of the attesting witnesses was more systematic, there 
was a dispute between Gamaliel II. and one of the most celebrated 
Rabbis as to the proper date in a certain year of so solemn a fes- 
tival as the Day of Atonement, which could not be settled by 
argument or testimony, but only by the arbitrary command of the 
patriarch, We must add, as probably yet another consequence of 
these later accretions to lectures written long before, the di 
portionate, if not excessive, space and attention given to what, 
after all, is but ephemeral and attracts attention chiefly from the 
well-known names attached to it. With all deference to Dr. 
Abbott, it may be doubted whether many of his critical specula- 
tions will retain their place in our theological literature, even 
though some of them have appeared in the shadow of such a great 
national work as the Encyclopedia Britannica, which in its pre- 
sent edition has somewhat incongruously made itself the mouth- 
piece of what is called advanced criticism. Similarly, with all 
respect for the real genius and eloquence of Archdeacon Farrar, 
hasty assertions made in a magazine, even though it be the 
Expositor, scarcely required the detailed treatment which they 
have received at the hands of Professor Salmon. 
We hasten to add that what we have marked as defects in a 
text-book on Biblical criticism will probably, not unjustly, be re- 
ed as so many advantages in a volume intended for theological 
students and the educated public generally. One by one the books 
in the New Testament are examined and the objections to their 
lic authorship or their canonicity answered. True, the 
Objections are discussed chiefly in the form in which they are most 
generally presented among us; but the answer is in each case 
complete. As a controversialist Dr. Salmon is unrivalled. Other 
qualities — to — the interest of the volume. Its 
accurate scholarship, especially as — patristic learning ; its 
strong, manly sense; its irresistible logic; its racy sense of the 
humorous, even its homely illustrations and familiar language, 
give it a charm of its own. As an instance of how easily in this 
controversy the position of an opponent may be turned by a com- 
nt reasoner, we refer to the argument in favour of the Jobannine 
autborship of the Fourth Gospel, derived from the supposed discre- 
—- with the Synoptics as to the day of Christ's Passion (p. 306). 
eed, throughout, the defence of Johannine Gospel is most 
ably stated. Similarly, as an instance of how the pretensions of 
insufficient and inaccurate scholarship may be ex , and the 
hasty assertions grounded upon them disposed of, we may call 
attention to the discussion of the objections to the Petrine author- 
ship of the second epistle which bears that title (pp. 605-65 3)- 
To be sure, this kind of criticism may be carried too far. ere is 
obvious temptation to such a consummate controversialist as Dr. 
Salmon, gifted with so trenchanta weapon, to make for a point where 
an opponent lays himself open to critical or logical defeat, without 
always taking into account whether the position on the other side 
has been quite fully stated, or would not be capable of defence 
from another point. 
it will have been gathered what, in our view, are the chief 
excellences of this volume. Inthe positive part of the argument 
the patristic portion is by far the most scholarly and valuable. In 
the controversial portion the positions of negative criticism are up 
to a certain point clearly steted, and, so far as they come into 
consideration, mostly conclusively answered. What we may call 
the — critical contributions are perhaps not so satisfactory 
as controversial. Sometimes the argument is not so fully 
stated, sometimes not carried so far, as it might have been. In 
the critical portion the discussion on the Apostolic Epistles is 
more exhaustive than that on the Gospels; and in the latter that 
on the Fourth Gospel more complete and satisfactory than that on 
the Synoptics, although the important argument from internal 
evidence in favour of the Johannine authorship was capable of 
much fuller development. On some points which are of great 
importance Dr. Salmon expresses himself with a caution and 
reserve which render it difficult to know what his final conclu- 


and the youngest of the Synoptics; the oldest, as most faith- 
fully preserving the Petrine traditions; the youngest, as regards 
its elaboration into the actual Gospel, in which he may have 
made use of our canonical Matthew and Luke, As the latter 
contention is in part based on a defence of the authenticity of 
the last twelve verses of the Gospel of St. Mark, it will be seem 
that the views of Dr. Salmon are here open to invalidation from 
more than one side. Similarly, he is at least “disposed” to pro- 
nounee in favour of the Greek and against the Aramaic original 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel. . This position is in itself sufficiently 
difficult, and it is complicated by the almost contention 
for the universal use of Greek by the Jews in Palestine, and the 
employment of that language, either regularly or | 
Christ in His teaching. The argument on the other side 
been already so fully and conclusively stated by De Rossi in his 
Della lingua propria di Cristo (Parma, 1772), that it is strange 
the ingenious suggestions to the contrary of Dr. Roberts (Discus- 
sions on the Gospels) should have required such repeated 

And certainly Dr. Salmon misunderstands in this respect the 
testimony of Josephus, whose language (Ant. xx. 11, 2) entirely 
accords with that of the Rabbis and with what we know of that 
period as to the depreciation and, where possible, entire exclusion, 
os aietcananenni of all that was Greek on the part of every 
true member of the Synagogue in Palestine. 

We had marked other points for notice; but the length to 
which our criticism has extended will sufficiently show our appre- 
ciation of the volume, It will take its place as a class-book and 
as a text-book. And beyond its direct value in the vindication of 
the authenticity of the books composing the New Testament, it 
furnishes principles and indicates the method applicable to other 
departments of Biblical criticism, notably as regards the age and 
authorship of certain portions of the Old Testament, lately so per- 
sistently called in question. Let us hope that it may teach caution, 
if it cannot teach wisdom, to those who have been in the habit of 
claiming as the result of more profound criticism hasty inferences 
and generalizations, the chief merit of which lies in the con- 
sistency of their extreme character and the unhesitating 
of their assertion. 


THE RIVER COLUMN.* 


T a time when the attention of all was concentrated on the 
of Sir Herbert Stewart and his gallant little force, 

comparatively little interest was taken in the fortunes of the river 
column ; nor was this 8 amano owing to the supreme importance 
attaching to the accomplishment of the task which the desert force 
had undertaken. The launch of an army into space; the uncer- 
tainty concerning the nature and the magnitude of the dangers 
whieh that army would have to overcome; the almost mys- 
terious silence which accompanied that plunge into the waste, 
until broken by the news of Abu Klea, sally dispelled by 
tory, only seemed to grow intenser until finally di y 
establishment of Stewart's force upon the banks of the Nile; 
all these were made to fire the popular imagination, and to dis- 
tract the popular attention from operations of less thrilling inte- 
rest. The punishment of Colonel Stewart's murderers was of far 
less moment than the rescue of Gordon; the capture of Berber 
seemed a little thing compared with the relief of um. 
this is now different. Movements which were difficult and te- 
dious to follow in the newspaper accounts become intelligible and 
interesting in General Brackenbury’s clear and direct narrative. 
In it we see plainly the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
river routé; and we are enabled to estimate the difficulties of a 
boat advance, and the skill with which those difficulties were 
overcome. We have set forth with the fulness and accuracy of 
complete knowledge all the details of the only part of that long 
boat journey up the Nile which was performed in the presence of 
anenemy. But it is, above all, the details which give the chief 
interest and value to the book. The main outline of the story, 
which opens with General Brackenbury’s arrival at Korti, Lord 
Wolseley’s headquarters, is simple enough. 

The original plan of the campaign had been abandoned, If 
Gordon was to be saved at all, it must be done by daring all, and 
sending a small picked force across the desert; for which purpose 
the Camel Corps had been specially organized. But at the same 
time it had been decided to continue the advance by river; the 
murderers of Colonel Stewart and of the Consuls were to be 
punished; Abu Hamed and Berber were to be occupied; and 
75,000 rations were to be placed at Shendy as quickly as possible 
to be at the disposal of the desert force. To attain these objects 
the River Column was formed, and the command was given to 
General Earle, with General Brackenbury as his chief of the staff. 
From December 25 to January 23 was spent in preparation. 
There were many difficulties to be overcome ; stores of all kinds 


* The River Column: a Narrative of the Advance of the River Column of 
the Nile Expeditionary Force, and its Return down the Rapids, By Major- 
General Henry Brackenbury, C.B., late commanding the River Colutan, 
With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Colborne, Royal Irish 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1885. 
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were being taken in large quantities for the desert force, and the 
River Column had to wait until fresh a ge could be brought 
the Vakeel of the Mudirieh of Dongola, Gaudet 


Vakeel afterwards told Brackenbury that in making difficulties 
he had been acting under orders from the Mudir of Dongola. 
But, in spite of obstacles, the work went on, and by the 
24th of February sufficient yr ey for a start had been got 
. There were about eighty-five days’ boat rations for 
the whole European force, with the exception of sugar and salt, 
in which two items there had been great loss, chiefly due to their 
having been packed in bags which were not waterproof. For the 
natives there were sixty days’ supply of flour, and forty days’ supply 
of unground wheat, which could either be converted into flour, or 
be used for the horses, if the supply of grain should fail. It was 
hoped to supplement these supplies for the natives with fresh 
meat; and, as a matter of fact, sufficient fresh meat was obtained 
for all the troops till they reached Hebbeh, a month after starting. 
For the horses there was forty days’ grain. Fuel sufficient for 
one day’s needs was always carried in the boats and on the camels, 
With regard toammunition, 100 rounds for each gun and about 280 
rounds for e rifle were carried in the boats. The transport was 
fairly oes. The boats had been mostly overhauled at Korti, and 
were fairly sound and serviceable. The camels, too, were in good 
ing condition. A field-hospital of two hundred beds had 
been put at the service of the force; but this had to be reduced. 
There was not sufficient transport to carry hospital marquees; so 
they had to be left behind. Meat-covers and meat-skewers, 
ows, large pewter measures, and beer-taps were out of place. 
Finally, it was arr that the equipment of the eight sections 
should be so red that each section for twenty-five patients 
should be carried in one boat ; and a ninth boat, in which he could 
carry some extra medical comforts, was allowed to the Senior 
Medical Officer. Red-tape rules were thrown to the winds, and 
medical officers of corps were granted the power of admission to 
and discharge from the hospital, and were authorized to draw from 
the field-hospital whatever was wanted to keep their regimental 
medical agogeeent complete. It was also arranged that the 
eight stretchers, carried by the bandsmen, should accompany the 
battalion into action. Each corps was to carry its own sick in 
its own boats, and the sick of the mounted corps were to be 
earried by the boats of the corps to which they were attached for 
rations, 

While this organization was being perfected General Earle him- 
self drew up a series of rules for the —— of troops in boats, 
for embarkations and disembarkations, for the bivouac, and for the 
march; he also designed some special tactical formations, in 
— troops were frequently practised over the very roughest 


On the morning of January 24 the advance from Hamdab began 
m3 left bank of the Nile, the Mudir of Dongola’s troops under 
Vakeel, with whom was Colonel Colvile, accompanied the 
«column, marching up the right bank. General Earle’s force con- 
sisted of one squadron 19th Hussars, Staffordshire iment, 
Royal Highlanders, Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, the Gordon 
Highlanders, one battery Egyptian Artillery, the Egyptian Camel 
Corps, headquarters and 300 camels of 11th Transport Company. 
The order of march usually adhered to was—first, mounted troops, 
reconnoitring the banks for five or six miles in advance of the in- 
fantry ; and then came the infantry in the boats. It seems to 
have been usual, before a the ascent of a bad piece, to 
send a party of infantry to hold the head of the rapid while the 
cavalry reconnoitred beyond. This added much to the labour of 
the infantry, because troops thus sent on to hold the head of a 
rapid had always, when relieved, to march back and bring their 
own boats through. Another difficulty was caused by the danger 
of allowing the infantry to get separated from the mounted 
troops; yet this was sometimes unavoidable, because of the neces- 
sity for choosing the best channel for the boats. Generally 
speaking, the halting-places were determined by the limit of 
the boats could travel, by the position of fairly defensible 
camping-grounds, and of good anchorage. 

On the 27th of January a small party of the enemy was met 
with, and shots were exchanged. On the 29th Colonel Butler 
reconnoitred to within a mile of Birti, which place he found to be 
in the occupation of the enemy, who retired on the British advance 
toa position in the Shukook Pass. This new position was re- 
connoitred on the 5th of February, and on the afternoon of the 
same day a message arrived from General Wood announcing the 
fall of Khartoum, also Wilson’s wreck, and ordering a halt. On 
the 8th inst., however, fresh instructions were received, and the 
advance was resumed. Meanwhile the enemy had taken advan- 
—s the halt to occupy a new and very strong position at 

kan, some few miles in advance of their old position in the 
Shukook Pass. With their right resting on the river, the enemy 
held some rocky koppies, between two of which ran the road from 
Birti to Salamat; some six hundred yards behind the koppies 
was a ridge running parallel to them from the enemy's left rear 
till it ended abruptly some six hundred yards from the river. 
This ridge, with its steep slope, commanded the koppies, and 
after a careful examination, General Earle determined to make a 
flank march round by his right and take both the ridge and the 
koppies in reverse, while a small force occupied the attention of 
the enemy in front. The attack was delivered on the morning of 


the 1oth and was completely successful. After marching round 
the enemy’s left flank and along the rear of his position on the 
ridge, the koppies were assaulted from the river-side and carried 
at the point of the bayonet. While reforming the men after this 
success General Earle was killed, and the command devolved upon 
General Brackenb Finding the ridge to be still held by the 
enemy, he directed Lieutenant-Colonel Beale to assault the posi- 
tion with the Staffordshire Regiment. The Staffords soon reached 
the summit and bayoneted the enemy, who remained there fight- 
ing to the last. e effect of this brilliant little action on the 
spirits of our men was immediately visible ; it showed them that, 
properly handled, they were a match, and more than a match, for 
their enemy, without having to fight in the panic-begotten square 
formation. 

On the morning of the 11th the advance was resumed, the 
Shukook Pass was traversed without opposition, and on February 15 
the cavalry entered Salamat. After destroying the property of 
Colonel Stewart’s murderer, Suleiman Wad Gamr, the column 
moved on Hebbeh, where General Brackenbury determined to 
pass his force over to the right bank. This was done on Feb- 
ruary 20-21, and took thirteen hours and a half of actual work, the 
distance being 400 yards. Some interesting details of the crossing 
are given. The horses required plenty of rope and swam freely. 
The camels sometimes swam, and sometimes lay on their sides 
and allowed themselves to be towed across; their heads were apt 
to go under and their hind-quarters to rise ; to counteract this 
men used very short head-ropes, and sometimes sat on their 
quarters. 

At Hebbeh was what remained of Colonel Stewart’s steamer. 
There, too, they examined the guest-chamber of Fakri Wad 
Etman’s house, the actual scene of the murder, but found nothing 
to remind them of the butchery which had taken place in it six 
months before; in fact, few traces were found anywhere; some 
visiting cards, a blood-stained shirt-sleeve, a few Soom and at 
Sherari Island five of Stewart’s diary—that was all. 

The property of Fakri Wad Etman and the village of Hebbeh 
were totally destroyed, and on the 22nd of February the column 
resumed its ca On the 23rd the whole force bivouacked 
together for the first time at Huella, on the confines of the Monassir 
pd It is easy to sympathize with the General's feelings that 
night :— 

It was the first time I had seen the whole force in one bivouac, and I lay 
down with a feeling of fect confidence in their power to conquer any 
host of Arabs that the Mahdi could bring against them from the farthest 
corners of the Soudan. In four days, I said to myself, we shall be in Abu 
Hamed. We shall open up the Korosko desert route, and our doing so ring 
a a Soudan, and weaken the knees of the followers of Mahomet 

mi 
But these hopes were never destined to be realized. Just as the 
General was starting from Huella a messenger arrived from Korti 
with a despatch ; it contained the orders to retreat, There was 
nothing for it but to retrace their path down that weary river 
which it had taken them thirty days of strenuous labour to ascend. 

The downward march at once, covered by a forward 
cavalry reconnaissance. So faras the enemy were concerned, it 
was unmolested ; but the boat work was far more difficult than in 
the ascent. The work was new to the men, and sometimes the 
rapids were so dangerous as to necessitate each boat being taken 
down by voyageurs. This and the transferring of stores from 
boats which had been wrecked caused considerable delay ; but on 
the 6th of March the column reached Abu Dom, having descended 
in nine days what it had taken thirty days to ascend. On the 
8th of March General Brackenbury handed over his command at 
Korti, and the “River Column” ceased to exist. It had done 
good work, and the story of how 3,000 British soldiers (with their 
stores and munitions of war) navigated 215 row-boats up nearly 
one hundred miles of the worst cataracts of the Nile is not likely 
soon to be forgotten. 


CHARLES DARWIN.* 


HEN Messrs. Longmans announced the publication of a 

series of Lives of the English Worthies, and it was known 
that the editor, Mr. Andrew Lang, would entrust the biography 
of Darwin to Mr. Grant Allen, it is possible some little 
misgiving was felt by those who were most conversant with 
Charles Darwin’s career as to whether the fittest person was 
selected for the task. It was not so much that Mr. Allen might 
be found unequal to the work, as whether he would not prove 
deficient in that calm philosophic spirit which, while it enables the 
biographer to do the fullest justice to the subject of his memoir, 
would lift him sufficiently above the storm of controversy that at 
one time raged around the teaching which was and will continue 
to be known as “ Darwinism.” It might be that Mr. Allen had 
declared himself somewhat of a partisan—we do not use the 
word opprobriously—and there were those who feared that, in his 
earnest sympathy with his hero, he would plunge us again into 
the angry whirl of conflict from which we have so recently 
emerged, and which was created almost as much by “the audacious 
imaginings” of Darwin's injudicious supporters as by his more in- 
temperate opponents. We cannot say that such forebodings have 
proved entirely groundless ; there are expressions in this memoir 
which might as well have been omitted. “The rancour of the 
assailant,” “the storm of ecclesiastical obloquy,” and “ the empty 

ish Worthies. Edited by Andrew Charles Darwin, 

Grant Allen. London : & Co. 


’ Bey, who was at Abu Dom, supposed to be et sup- 
plies, threw every difficulty in the way, and Lord Wolseley re- 
used to sanction his dismissal. It is curious to note that the 
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jibes of infinitesimal witlings,” are winged words, ill calculated 
to win the confidence of those who as yet have failed to accept the 
extremest dogmas of the evolutionists. It must not be forgotten 
that if the defence at times waxed hot, the attack was not always 
temperately delivered ; that while the most advanced members of 
the new school, misconceiving the true value of its principles, 
wrote and argued as if there were not anything existing in heaven 
or earth which could finally elude the grasp of their philosophy, 
there were on the other side men whose knowledge, whose intelli- 
nce, and whose powers of mind were in no sense inferior, who 
were yet entirely unable to regard Haeckel’s History of Creation as 
either conclusive or satisfactory, who could not bring themselves 
to believe that a St. Paul, a Newton, a Shakspeare, or a Darwin 
were the result only of a long-continued process of natural selection 
—their lowly origin, and that not even the most remote, a creature, 
the gastrula, without locomotive power, without mind, without the 
faintest glimmer of intelligence, whose only recognizable organ 
was an imperfect intestine—and who refused to receive as a sufli- 
cient solution of the t mystery of first existence the unphilo- 
sophical hypothesis of spontaneous generation. It is no wonder 
that theologians, whose reverential faith in an Omnipotent and 
ever-present God was so daringly assailed, should declare that 
such a rhapsody as the following—we do not quote from Mr. Allen 
or charge him with its endorsement—was infinitely foolish or 
infinitely profane :—“ The simple religion of Nature, which grows 
from a true knowledge of Her, of Her inexhaustible store of re- 
velation, will in future ennoble and perfect the development of 
mankind far beyond that degree which can ibly be attained 
under the influence of the multitudinous religions of the Churches 
of the various nations—religions resting on a blind belief in the 
vague secrets and mythical revelations of a sacerdotal caste.” 

As a memoir of Charles Darwin’s life and character and a 
summary of his literary work, the volume before us merits our 
warmest praise. His untiring industry and his rare personal 
qualities were equally remarkable. Those who knew him only by 
his writings could not fail to be impressed by his love of truth, 
his sincerity, his earnestness, and his candour; but the higher 
beauty of his disposition was known only to his friends and to 
those who stood towards him in a more intimate relationship; 
and Mr, Allen has done well to record the unvarying gentleness 
and modesty which marked the daily life of one whom we must 
ever atone | among the profoundest thinkers and most serious 
workers of his time, one who through all the controversy which 
his opinions aroused, and which too often degenerated into un- 
worthy animosity, never descended into the lower arena of conflict 
or lost his own self-respect in retaliation. The picture of his home 
life is so ably and so pleasantly drawn that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it :— 

Early to bed and early to rise, wandering unseen among the lanes and 
paths, or riding slowly on his favourite black cob, the great naturalist 

assed forty years happily and usefully at Down, where all the village 
ew and loved him. A man of singular simplicity and largeness of heart, 
Charles Darwin never really learned to know his own greatness, and that 
charming innocence and ignorance of his real value made the value itself 
all the greater. His moral qualities, indeed, were no less admirable and 
unique in their way than his intellectual faculties. To that candour and 
delightful unostentatiousness which everybody must have noticed in his 
published writings he united in private life a kindliness of disposition, a 
width of sympathy, and a ready generosity which made him as much be- 
loved by his friends as he was admired and respected by all Europe ; the 
very servants who came beneath his roof stopped there for the most part 
during their whole lifetime. In his earlier years at Down the quiet 
Kentish home was constantly enlivened by the visits of men like Lyell, 
Huxley, Hooker, Lubbock, and Wollaston. During his later days it was 
the Mecca of a world-wide scientific and philosophic pilgrimage, where all 
the greatest men our age has produced sought at times the rare honour of 
sitting before the face of the immortal master. But to the very last 
Darwin himself never seemed to discover that he was anything more than 
just an average man of science among his natural peers. 

Passing over the chapters on Darwin’s earlier life, his antecedents, 
interesting as they are, and his special qualification for the after- 
work which has immortalized his name, and leaving for the reader's 
own enjoyment the short but sufficient summary of what our 


author calls Darwin's “ wander-years,” the voyage of the Beagle, | 


the record of which has become almost an English classic, we 
notice how carefully Mr. Allen points out what has even to this 
day been too much overlooked, that the scientific system, for we 
do not now call it a theory, which is known as “ Darwinism ” was 
not really the discovery of him whose name it bears. Darwin 
himself, in an introductory chapter to the third edition of his 
most important work, relates the progress of opinion upon the 
origin of species, and shows that the idea of modification in descent 
had been recognized by many of the great naturalists who had 
preceded him. 

In the public mind [says Mr. Allen] Darwin is perhaps most common] 
le wary as the discoverer and founder of the evolution hypothesis. It 

ieved that he was the first propounder of the theory which supposes 
all plant and animal forms to be the result, not of special creation, but 
of ibe modification in pre-existent organisms. It is further and more 
particularly believed that he was the first propounder of the theory which 
supposes the descent of man to be traceable from a remote and more or less 
monkey-like ancestor ; as a matter of fact, Darwin was not the originator 
of either of these two cardinal ideas. . .. The grand idea which he did 
really origi was not the idea of descent with modification, but the idea 
of natural selection—the survival of the fittest. 


Mr. Allen has put all this very clearly ; it is a necessary correction, 
since the error is, as we know, still very widely entertained. The 
theory of evolution, as it was afterwards called—we believe, though 
we speak under correction, that the expression originated with 
Professor Huxley—was not invented by in, neither was the 


— ofnatural selection his own discovery ; it had long existed, 
though in a more or less undeveloped stage ; it had been suggested, 
as Darwin himself has reminded us, in the Physice Auscultationes 
of Aristotle (lib. ii. cap. viii. s, 2). It was the hand of the great 
naturalist himself that raised the theory, so long overlooked, to the 
rank of a highly elaborate and accepted biological system, correcting 
the prevalent idea, to which so many distinguished men had given 
their adhesion, that every species of plant or animal owed its 
present form and its original existence to a distinct act of special 
creation. How earnestly this latter view had entered into the 
conceptions of the world of natural science, and how sincerely it 
was entertained, was shown by the opposition which was at once 
excited—an opposition which arose partly from misconception of 
Darwin's real teaching, and partly, no doubt, as we have already 
seen, from the aggressive attitude assumed by some of those who 
seemed to welcome in evolution the discomfiture of belief. Our 
ablest scientific men, as was indeed becoming, set the example of 
reserve, Lyell’s acceptance of Darwinism was not finally declared 
until he gee his Antiquity of Man (1863). Huxley showed 
himself by no means unconscious of the difficulties which beset 
a full acceptance of “the new truth.” In Man’s Place in Nature, 
he writes: —“ Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis is not, so far as I am aware, 
inconsistent with any known biological fact. . . . I, for one, am 
fully convinced that, if not precisely true, that hypothesis is as 
near an approximation to the truth as, for example, the Copernican 
system was to the true theory of planetary motion. . . . Our accept- 
ance of the Darwinian hypothesis must be provisional so long as 
one link in the chain of evidence is wanting, and so long as the 
animals and plants certainly produced by selection, breeding from 
a common stock, are fertile, and their y are fertile with one 
another, that link will be wanting.” This objection, if not now 
so powerful, may not lightly be di Haeckel, indeed, 
asserts (1876) that the necessary link is restored, citing in evi- 
dence the Porto Santo rabbit, which, with some touch perhaps of 
humour, he names Lepus Huzleyi. This little rodent, isolated 
since the year 1419, has become “a good species,” distinguished 
by colour, rat-like shape, small size, &c., and now no longer pairs 
with its European parent rabbit. We ought to know the 
whole circumstances attending the experiment before we can 
regard the result as conclusive ; meanwhile, the fertility of some 
hybrids has been established, thus, partially at least, removing a 
further objection to Darwinism. Other difficulties might be re- 
stated which have not yet been removed—such, for instance, as 
the entire absence of the fossil remains of man which would take 
us appreciably nearer that lower pee form through which 
the race has presumably passed. Lyell, writing in 1863, observed 
that in the preceding quarter of a century thousands of fossilized 
bones belonging to extinct and living species of mammalia had 
been submitted to the examination of skilful osteologists, who 
have been unable to detect among them one fragment of a human 
skeleton, or even a single human tooth; his statement, even in 
this day, can hardly be termed ted. However, we are 
now concerned less with Darwin’s system than with Mr. Grant 


_ Allen’s exposition, which, allowing for certain defects already in- 


dicated, will no doubt have its value as a popular handbook, 


TWO BOTANICAL BOOKS.* 


Gove years ago Mr. Moggridge published a series of contribu- 
tions to the flora of Mentone, in the interest of the numerous 
visitors who flock to that sunny winter resort and wish to know 
something about the many delightful flowers to be met with 
there. Mr. Bicknell has evidently made good use of his pre- 
decessor’s work in the legitimate way, and has at last given to the 
worlda series of drawings,selected from a much larger number, which 
he has made on the spot from the living plants. These are good, 
and, judging from the lithographs in the present work, not only 
bear testimony to the artist's skill and taste as a draughtsman, 
but also to his botanical knowledge as well. There are slips here 
and there to be noticed, it is true; for instance, the very 
structures with no obvious insertion at the base of the plant of 
Anemone hepatica (Plate I.), and a general shirking of the cha- 
racters of the lower parts of the stems and roots on Plates XLVIIL., 
XXVIL., and elsewhere. Nevertheless, we must overlook these 
small matters in view of the capital work displayed as a whole, 

The labour expended on the drawings must have been 
stupendous, and, with few exceptions, the specimens immortalized 
have been typical, and show the habits of the plants with rare 
truth and beauty combined. If we were to select from the plates, 
we should perhaps indicate the Monocotyledons (e.g. the lilies 
orchids) as particularly good specimens, but the Leguminose and 
Rosacew also appeal for special notice. The ferns—there is only 
one plate, by the bye—are not so good, and the one figure of a 
Selaginella is the great blot on the book; it is eee 
though it is not quite clear how far the lithographer is to blame 
for making it worse. The whole of this plate (LXXXII.) had 
been better omitted, in fact, for the author ought to be aware that 
ferns require special treatment, and that a small piece of barren 
frond from one specimen is of very little use, an the accessory 
a of Notochlena will scarcely be accepted as a “ fruiting 
fro 


* Flowering Plants and Ferns of the Riviera, By C. Bicknell. London: 
Triibner & Co. 188s. 

Greenhouse and Stove Plants. By T. Baines. London: John Murray. 
1885. 
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There is little to ba said with respect to the text accompanying 
the plates consists of notes and definitions, short 
descriptions (for the most part good), and records of dates and 
localities. We heartily concur in the author’s hope that visitors 
to the Riviera will have mercy on the rapidly disappearing species 
of Narcissus, Tulip, Tetragonolobus, Convolvulus, &c.; at the 
same time it is almost too much to hope that his own records of 
localities will not expedite the work of destruction; though he 
would himself be the last to willingly aid the Vandals. 

In conclusion, we know of no fitter ornament to the drawing- 
room of any one interested in the botany of Southern Europe than 
the present volume; it is, of course, expengive, but it is in no 
sense merely put together, the handsome binding offering a 
suitable protection to the valuable contents. 

Mr. Baines’s book is a neat, brown, business-like treatise on how 
to grow selected specimens of some five hundred families of flower- 
ing plants, palms, ferns, &c., and we may at once say that it will 
bear comparison with any book of the kind we have met with. 
It is not infallible; but the few errors we haye observed are in 
details which scarcely affect its value to the gardener and amateur 
for whom it is written. It is not, and does not profess to be, a 
botanical treatise, and hence its usefulness is enhanced, for no 
specialist could properly combine the two objects, that of the 
botanist and that of the gardener. A number of new plants are 
included, and we recognize a large proportion of old friends. 

The general remarks on the culture of such plants as a class, or 

- ¢lasses, are particularly well chosen and well expressed, and we 
would recommend Mr. Baines’s sensible hints on the uses and 
abuse of light, water, soil, &c., to the careful attention of 
many a blundering gardener who stumbles through his work 
without system and with very little thought. As for the plants 
chosen, the list is a long one, and the remarks on them are to the 
int. Old errors peep forth here and there; for instance, Coffea 
is said definitely to be a native of Yemen, Selaginelia has the 
pseudonym Lycopodium tacked on to it, and is said to be a near 
ally of the ferns, and so on. On the whole, however, we can only 
praise the work. 

It is curious to notice what hideous names have become foisted 
on to plants which have done nothing whatever to deserve such 
treatment. How devoid of appropriateness is the title Serico- 
graphis Ghiesbreghtiana applied to that delightful Acanthaceous 
stove-plant. When will those who have the naming of plants pay 
more attention to the fitness of things ? 

We notice that Mr. Baines puts Codieum as merely a synonym 
for Croton, but it should be borne in mind that the genus Croton 
is now admitted to be quite distinct ; the author’s remarks on the 
treatment of these over-praised and over-cultivated plants are 
decidedly good, however, and show evidence of an extensive ac- 

uaintance with the numerous varieties and polymorphic species, 

e are glad to notice that justice is done to such ae at as 
Tabernemontana coronaria, one of the most beautiful of the 

Apocynacee, easily grown and propagated, and yet far too rarely 
seen in hothouses. umeria, an allied genus, is not mentioned, 
though it is one of the finest of all this group of plants. 

It only remains to state that Mr. Baines gives concise directions 
for the destruction of the various insects and other pests which 
attack our favourite greenhouse and stove plants; but it is to be 
admitted that these directions savour of conventionality, and ex- 
perienced gardeners will not learn much from them. We have 
evidently still much to discover as regards these matters. How- 
ever, we must conclude, and we wish the book success, 


RHODES IN ANCIENT TIMES.* 


R. TORR’S monograph on Rhodes is a more or less ex- 
haustive compilation of facts from all sources relating to the 
history of this island, down to the time when Vespasian finally 
deprived it of independence and made it a Roman province. The 
history of Rhodes during this period is interesting and instructive 
from several points of view. 

In the first place, from its position Rhodes was essentially a 
commercial and maritime Power, and whilst the Rhodians carried 
ecommerce from East to West they had means of acquiring so 
keen an insight into the politics of the age that they were able 


similar places have been found also jars stamped in Cnidos and 
Thasos. Why Rhodes, Cnidos, and Thasos should in Hellenistic 
times have almost monopolized the trade in wine, or why these 
States should have monopolized the custom of using stamps for 
handles of wine jars—for stamps from other places are coal 
rare—we do not know. For the recovery of the history of G 
commerce this is an important subject, and Mr. Torr does not 
assist us as well as M, Dumont. 

In the second place, this position of Rhodes had amarked effect 
on its intercourse with Eyypt and the East, and by compari 
M. Biliotti’s late finds at Kamiros on Rhodes with Mr, Petrie’s 
discoveries in the temple of Apollo at Naukratis, we have an 
interesting study of the blending of Egyptian and Assyrian art 
with Greek. These objects are now in the British Museum, 
where it is to be hoped they will remain, and some illustrations of 
these would have materially assisted Mr. Torr’s remarks if they 
had arrived in time. As is the case in Naukratis so it is in 
Rhodes, the hieroglyphic inscriptions found on scarabs are full of 
blunders, and only a few of the better known cartouches read 
truly. Excavations in Rhodes have brought to light innumer- 
able objects from Egypt, or copying the Egyptian style; and as 
Naukratis was the Greek depét of commerce in Egypt, the Ho 
Kong of early commerce, it was in constant communication wi 

es. Pottery from Rhodes and Naukratis have been found 
together in many parts of the Mediterranean. It is highly pro- 
bable that Rhodian ships carried and dispersed the goods whi 
the merchants of Naukratis had collected from all parts of the 
East, Not in commerce and art only, but in their worship, did 
the Rhodians follow Oriental lines. A human sacrifice to Cronos 
was made in Rhodes every August, as in Phoenicia; and Zeus 
Atabyrios seems to have been closely related to the Oanaanite 
Moloch of Mount Tabor; whilst the worship of Poseidon at 
Rhodes was in the hands of a priesthood of Phoenician origin. 
Certain Egyptian gods had their own special devotees at Rhodes, 
a temple of Isis stood near the walls of the capital by the sea ; both 
in the capital and at Lindos Serapis was worshipped; and in many 
Rhodian legends the heroes are Egyptian or Phoenician, Danaos 
fled out of Egypt with his fifty daughters, and came to Lindos; 
lalysos and Camiros are said to have been occupied by Phoeni- 
cians in the days of the Trojan war, and a curious legend was 
attached to their departure; nay, even the gods of Khodes were 
largely endowed from Egypt, and presents were sent to them 
from the Kast; after the earthquake in 227 B.c, Ptolemy and other 
Oriental monarchs loaded the Khodians and their gods with pre- 
sents. Religious animosity in those days was unknown. 

A third feature of interest in Rhodian history is atforded us by the 
fact that the most brilliant epoch for Rhodes, when she ruled the 
east of the Mediterranean, and when her ambassadors were treated 
with the test honour at Rome, was during a period which we 
should call Roman rather than Greek. However foolish her conduct 
may have been, it is well known that Rhodes dared to dictate to the 
Roman Consul as a superior State as late as 169B.0., before the 
battle of Pydna, and the evil effects of this impertinence after the 
Roman victory was experienced subsequently in Rhodes. From 
this time her power was on the decline, and Rome does not seem 
to have treated her with respect until the Rhodian fleet, in 88 B.c., 
withstood the advance of Mithridates. But it was through mix- 
ing herself up in the party politics of Rome that Rhodes finally 
lost her independence ; for, when Cassius beleaguered and captured 
the city, he not only garrisoned the town, but carried off all the 
Rhodian ships he could man, and burnt the rest. “And it no 
longer mattered,” concludes Mr. Torr, “ what side Rhodes might 
take.” 


Mr. Torr devotes two interesting chapters to art and learning 
in Rhodes, and as a centre of art Rhodes was second only to 
Athens, when, after the earthquake in 227 B.c., artists from all 
parts of Greece -were assembled to adorn the great city with 
statues and pictures. This event was followed by a sudden de- 
velopment of the political power of Rhodes, which culminated in 
190 B.c., and then equally suddenly declined after the events of 
168 B.c.; all the sculptors of the Rhodian school appear, from 
the style of their signature, to belong to this period. At this time 
arose a passion for the gigantic, which brought with it a rapid 
decay in art. The celebrated Colossus, which fell down in the 
earthquake of 227, was the beginning of this, and it was followed 


to act accordingly, the result being that, like other nations ad- 
dicted exclusively to the acquiring of wealth, Rhodes maintained 
her cory rather through yom, Ag by actual force. “In 
the Social War of 357 B.c.,” says Mr. Torr, “the first that the 
Rhodians on their own account, they managed to bribe 
the enemy’s irals not to attack them.” And again :—“ It was 
not the policy of this commercial people to take any active part in 
the quarrels of other States; they seldom fought unless their home 
or their trade was threatened, aud not then if the danger could be 
averted by diplomacy.” This trade extended well nigh over the 
whole of the Mediterranean and Black Sea ; and since in the ques- 
tion of ancient Greek commerce, its marts and its courses, archzo- 
logical evidence is rare and of great complexity, any addition to our 
knowledge is of value, hence it is rather to be regretted that Mr. 
Torr has not gone further into a question to which M. Dumont 
has devoted a special work—namely, upon the stamped handles 
of diote ; those which bear the names of Rhodian magistrates and 
potters have been found in Kertsch, Egypt, and Sicily, and in 


by the erection of a statue in honour of the commons of Rome, 
and five colossal statues by Bryaxis; finally the statue mania so 
possessed the good people of Rhodes that every Roman who 
landed had one erected to his honour, the result being that old 
statues had to serve many turns. “ ‘ihe strategos,” says Mr. 
Torr, “ would take off the old inscriptions and put up others, till 
some figures had done duty for Greeks, Romans, Macedonians, 
and Persians. Sometimes the strategos was careless, and assigned 
an old man’s statue to a young man, or an athlete to an invalid, 
or that of a general on horseback marshalling his troops to some 
man too lazy to leave his litter.” 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


HERE are few books of this season likely to please the general 
reader more than Dick Doyle's Journal (Smith & Elder). It 


3 rae in Ancient Times, By Cecil Torr, M.A. Cambridge University | 


is a facsimile of the journal which Richard Doyle, then a boy of 
about fifteen, wrote and illustrated during the eventful year i 
and is edited by Mr. Hungerford P the artist’s friend. 
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Doyle, as is well known, belonged to an artistic family, and was 
brought up by his father, the great caricaturist “ H. B.,” to turn 
drawing to account. He learned while still a child to record 
what went on about him in the form of sketches, and in the 
Journal before us we see the germs of the Tour of Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson. There is not anything wonderfully, or even re- 
markably, funny either in the text or the illustrations; but, for a 
boy’s work, there is a certain power which was sure to tell before 
long. The subsequent career of Doyle is another proof that the 
greatest genius is that which knows how to take advantage of 
training. Evidently John Doyle knew how to develop any capa- 
bilities his sons may have shown, Mr. Pollen’s introductory 
sketch will be found very interesting. 

Dr. Macmillan has recorded his impressions of The Riviera 
(Virtue) in a handsome quarto, handsomely illustrated, and fur- 
nished with an excellent map. All the coast from Hyéres to 
Spezia is described in a pleasant manner, not too archeological 
and not too slight. Jtaly: its Rivers, its Lakes, its Cities, its Art, 
is a mere compilation, issued by the same publisher, with "many 


cuts. 
Golden West, by Margaret Sidney (Lothrop), describes the tour 
of an American family. Mr. Ridgway is per Lode to South Cali- 
fornia from New England for the benefit of his health. His wife 
insists on inviting friends to join the party, until, with children, 
neighbours, and an “aunt in the country,” whom Mr. Ridgway 
asks as a joke, the “ Ridgway Club,” of some half-dozen travellers, 
is formed. There is a good deal of American fun, which we might 
be inclined to call vulgarity, and plenty of topographical informa- 
tion between the lines of the story. A boy Ridgway, who delivers 
a lecture on Las Vegas, starts with a pood sentence :—“ ly 
lecture is divided into four heads: Things I know; things I don’t 
know ; things some fellow has told me, and they may be so; and 
things that aren’t so any way, and we all know it.” Some of the 
cuts are better than they would be in an English book of the same 
class. On much the same lines is The Children’s Tour (Nelson), 
by M. A. Paull, with the American freshness left out. In this 
story it is a daughter who is ill, and the Jarvis family spend some 
months in France and Italy. The children are little prigs, and 
talk like George and Mary in Mrs. Markham’s histories. Thrown 
on the World, by Edwin Hodder (Hodder & Stoughton), is 
another book of juvenile travel. Mr. Harley, who is half a 
Russian, owns and edits a newspaper in Moscow. During his 
absence a sub-editor, who is a Nihilist, publishes an article which 
leads to Mr. Harley's arrest, and with his wife, after an unjust 
trial, he is condemned, and their friends lose sight of them, Their 
children are “ Thrown on the World,” as the money provided to 
take them to England is stolen. They are placed in a Russian 
orphanage, adopted by an English merchant, sent with a tutor to 
travel on the Continent, have adventures, meet brigands, and are 
finally restored to their long-lost parents. It will be seen that, if 
well done, a book so full of variety is sure of a warm welcome in 
every household; and we may safely say that Mr. Hodder has 
done it well. Two other volumes of travel and fiction combined 
must be mentioned. There is a Bowdlerized edition of Gulliver, 
with illustrations by Gordon Browne (Blackie), and one of Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage (Chatto & Windus), illustrated with American 
woodcuts, some of them very delicately engraved. 

A very interesting volume is Mr. Frith’s translation of MM. 
Tissot and Améro’s story, from Siberia (Routledge). 
It is painful, as all stories of prison lifeand exile must be. The hero, 
Yégor, being well educated, serves as secretary to his taskmaster an 
owner of mines. Mr. Frith, whois described on the title-page as the 
author rather than the translator, might have given the buok a still 
more English dress, if he had run together a few of the irritatingly 
frequent paragraphs in which French writers do so much delight. 
Another translation is In the Bush and on the Trail (Nelson), 
from the French of M. Revoil. Here, again, short paragraphs 
irritate the reader. It must be difficult to put French travels into 

English. There is a great deal of natural histury conveyed in 
a pleasant and lively manner, and apparently very correct, but every 
here and there we come to such a sentence as this, which has 
evidently been translated literally :—“ In one supreme effort the 
noble animal hurled Monai over his head ; then, falling back upon 
the ground, rendered his last breath with an agony that chilled 
the soul.” 

From Pole to Pole, by Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. (Hodder & 
Stoughton), is a very pleasantly written account of a voyage in a 
sailing-ship. Six friends become owners of the Albatross, which 
they fit up sumptuously, and sail towards the North Pole first, and 
afterwards towards the South. There are lovers on board, and a 
pretty little love story interwoven with accounts of walruses and 
penguins, icebergs and Greenlanders, Arab slavers, the Albatross 
ashore, and so on, a very attractive bill of fare, with very tolerable 
woodcuts. Dr. Stables is fast becoming an established writer of 
books of this class. wu dt 

Seeking a Country, by the Rev. E. N. Hoare (Nelson), is quite 
up to the general high level of the writer's books, It contains a 
simple and touching account of the Pilgrim Fathers, and has some 


well and intelligibly told by Mr. Henry Frith. 
are excellent, hy does Mr. Frith omit the Londoners’ Crusade 
to Lisbon in 1190, when Portugal was delivered from the Moors P 

The Congo Rovers, by Harry Collingwood (Blackie), is the story 
of an only son whose father, a doctor, wishes Dick to succeed him in 
hie practice But the only son is badly bitten by the charms of a 


sea life, and enters the navy. His adventures on the West Coast 
in a sloop of twenty-eight guns are well told, and the tone of the 
book is good throughout. The pictures—by “ process”"—are 
spirited, as in most of Messrs, Blackie’s books. 

In Stirring Stories of Peace and War (Hodder & Stoughton), 
Dr. Macaulay ranges from the retreat of the Ten Thousand to the 
storming of Majuba Hill. The print is rather small, bat so much 
is compressed into the one volume that this fault must be forgiven. 
It is very desirable that young people should be attracted to the 
study of history, and this book is eminently calculated to answer 
the purpose of its author. - The thirty-seven episodes are brightly 
etn detailed. The illustrations are poor and wanting in 
originality. 

vitz and Eric (Hodder & Stoughton) are “ brother Crusoes,” 
whose adventures are told by Mr. I. C. Hutcheson. The privilege 
of living on a desert island is no doubt great, but Fritz and Eric 
have a little too much of it, and its charms pall upon them. The 
book begins with the Franco-Prussian war. The illustrations are 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Wwe had intended to notice the interesting discovery of 

M. Ludovic Lalanne (1) in this Pp e. But on reading it 
its interest and importance appear altogether too t for a 
brief notice, and we shall hope to return to it separately, remark- 
ing only for the present that it throws new and very unfavoyrable 
ve on Bonaparte’s political character, and that the attribution 
of it to Claude Fauriel, the accomplished scholar, who may be 
almost called the founder of the study of Romance literature, 
seems indubitable. M. Lalanne has done much excellent service 
to history and literature already, and this is a notable accession to 
his services. 

Admiral Jurien de la Graviére’s (2) contributions to naval 
history have always been interesting, though sometimes a little 
discursive and diffuse. His present volume on the modern galley 
has all his merits and a few of his defects, and nobody we are 
sure will say Que diable,&c. In England ships of war propelled 
by oars, which are indeed very unsuited to tempestuous and tidal 
seas, were discontinued so early that the very tradition of them is 
almost forgotten. The Mediterranean nations, as is well known, 
clung to them, induced partly it may be by their convenience as 
receptacles for convicts. The galley has a construction and a 
nomenclature of its own as well as a history, and Admiral Jurien 
de la Graviére deals with both abundantly. The book has some 
interesting illustrations, and is a real addition to naval literature. 

The choice of subjects for the volumes of short tales and sketches 
which M. Théodore de Banville (3) has been for some time issuing 
is not always impeccable; but the execution is very nearly always 
excellent. There are more than forty tales in the present volume, 
and hardly a fault, except of matter,can be found with them. 
The license of the conte, however, has always been considerable; 
and it is to M. Banville’s credit that he has kept very conscien- 
tiously within its bounds. He has accepted something of the 
anecdotic style of Restif in the Contemporaines, aiming less at 
point, or, strictly speaking, at story-telling, than at the simple de- 
piction of a trait, a character, an incident. This requires very ex- 
cellent writing to carry it off; but not many living Frenchmen 
are in better case to supply this than M. de Banville. There is 
rough and rather mannered but vigorous frontispiece by M. 
Rochegrosse representing the worship of the Golden Calf. 

Two reprints of well-known books (4, 5) call for notice, the one 
M. Nourrisson’s sketch of philosophy from Thales to Hegel, the 
other Cousin’s Du bien. 

The Bibliotheque Scien‘ifique Internationale has been increased 
by a treatise on microbes (6) from the medical as well as the 
physical point of view. “ Le microbe est une personne ” nowadays, 
as other things, and deserves his book at least 
as well as any other person. The volume, as might be expected, 
contains a good, though not very long, account of M. Pasteur’s 
experiments, and—which may perhaps not be expected—a valuable 
appendix on the question of sanitation. 

he publication of M. Catulle Mendés’s(7) poems in tty 
little volumes is now concluded. Of the prettiness of the volumes 
there can be little dispute. There might be more, perhaps, as to 
the prettiness, or at least the beauty, of the poems they contain. 
Yet M,. Mendés is sometimes a poet, and he is nearly always an 
nen and accomplished writer. 

Ve have before us two books on Political Economy (8, 9) 
which are sufficiently different from each other. Dr. Jorre’s motives 
are undoubtedly excellent ; but we should say that logical 
ment was not his strong point. He has mixed up political economy, 


1) Les derniers jours du consulat. Manuscrit inédit de Claude Fauriel. 
par Ludovic Lalanne, Paris: Calmanu-Lévy. 
Les derniers jours de la murine rames. le Vice-Amiral Jurien 
de la Gravitre. Paris: Plon. 
(3) Contes bourgeois. Par Théodore de Banville. Paris : Charpentier, 
(4) Tableau du progrés de la pensée humuine. Par Nourrisson, Sixitme 
édition. Paris : Perrin. 


(5) Du bien. Par Victor Cousin. Paris: Perrin. 

(6) Les microbes. Par E. Troussart. Paris: Alcan, 

4) Poésies de Catulle Mendés—Pantéléia—Philoméla, Paris: Ollen 

8) La population, richesse nationale ; le travail, richesse du peuple, Par 
N. Jorre. Paris: Alcan. 


(9) Les questions sociales conte nporaines. Par A. Coste. Paris: Alean. 
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: polemic against anti-religious ideas, medical statistics, and 
Anglophobia in a very si manner, which is, however, rather 
entertaining than instructive. M. Qoste’s is a far more solid work, 


containing an account of the “ Concours Pereire ” and the text or 
abstract of the essays and discussions thereat delivered. It is a 
real addition to the economic library, and deserves to be noted as 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


OME additional facts of great biographical value appear in an 
appendix to the first volume of the new Cabinet TPdition of 
George Eliot’s Life (Blackwood & Sons). They are embodied in a 
communication to Mr. Cross from Mrs. Cash, and refer to George 
Eliot’s early years of residence near Coventry, The new matter 
will be read with much interest, as it throws fresh light on the 
transitional period in the life of the novelist when her Evan- 
gelical orthodoxy was being undermined, and shows how very 
gradual was the _— It was about this time that a Baptist 
minister, who had vainly wrestled with her scepticism, observed to 
Mrs. Cash’s father, “That young lady must have had the devil at 
her elbow to suggest her doubts, for there was not a book that I 
recommended to her in support of Christian evidence that she had 
not read.” There is a world of suggestion in this singular 
testimony. 
Mr. Alfred Ainger continues a congenial task, with all his 
wonted tact and sympathy, in editing Mrs. Letcester’s School ; and 
other Writings in Prose and Verse, by Charles Lamb (Macmillan 
& Oo.) The notes are as valuable and pertinent, the editing as 
judicious, asin Mr. Ainger’s previous volumes. The reasons given 
or the omission of a few fragmentary papers are inspired by good 
sense and loyalty. In this matter Mr. Ainger’s sentiment 
towards the memory of Elia differs from that of the late Mr. 
J. E. Babson, to whose labours in reprinting in the Atlantic Monthly 
many of Lamb’s half-buried or half-forgotten essays he pays a 
warm tribute. Mr. Babson would have edited Lamb, as Mr. 
Forman has edited Keats and Shelley, and retained “the least 
notelet or essaykin of his.” Mr. Ainger, though he yields to no 
one in enthusiasm for Lamb, is unwilling to“ dilute his reputation 
sa every scrap of writing that he is known to have 
P ¥ ith respect to the children’s stories, Mr. Ainger 
remarks, “I make no apology for printing ‘Mrs. Leicester's 
School’ as a whole,” and indeed it is hard to see how he could 
have separated the work of sister and brother in this instance 
with greater justice than in the Tales from Shakspeare. 

The Rev. é. C. Green gives a pleasant account of his sporting 
experiences in Collections and Recollections of Natural History and 
Sport (L. Reeve). In many animated reminiscences of red-letter 
days with the rod or gun, Mr. Green’s descriptive powers enable 
him to justify his ideal endeavour to mak@the reader see with his 
eyes and put himself in his place. This, atleast, may be said of 

e mp ged on otter-hunting in Devonshire, and the thrilling inci- 
dents of Mr. Green’s first attempts as a fisher of trout. Inter- 
spersed with these chronicles of sport are a number of notes on 
birds and butterflies, that show the keen observation and ardour of 
a genuine naturalist. 

eople who like this literary sustenance presented in an 
extremely varied and miscellaneous form, who prefer a hotch- 
potch plentifully garnished with flowers of poetry to more solid 
meats, will find much to their liking in Mr. Frederick Saunders’s 
Salad for the Solitary and the Social (Bentley). The book is an 
admirable solace for an idle hour in the hands of the indolent 
reader, who loves to dip into a volume and be sure of entertain- 
ment. Ina new and “ popular” edition, rather more care might 
have been expended on the numerous quotations than appears to 
the case from a shocking mangling of the Ancient Mariner on 


Page 

s works are the source of a selection of Histerical, 
Leg , and Romantic Tales (Bickers & Son), which do not 
mew the humour and pathos of the author of Waverley in any 
avourable light. The text, however, is apparently chosen to set 
forth the twelve illustrations in permanent photography. The 
latter are not bad of their kind, though the kind we cannot 


The Mountain, by Jules Michelet (Nelson & Sons), is a prettily 
illustrated, though curtailed, version of a popular book; Our 
Anniversaries, arranged by Alice Lang (Religious Tract Society), 
is a birthday book of pious verse and pretty emblems; the Rev. 
S. A. Swaine’s General Gordon (Cassell & Co.) is a new and in no 
sense notable life of the hero of Khartoum, written for the series 
of “The World’s Workers.” Mr. O. E. Clark’s Just the Very 
Thing for Newspaper Readers (Diprose & Bateman) is a handy 
and useful little compilation, though it should not give phonetic 
pronunciations of French phrases. They suggest a pleasant exer- 
cise for the approaching season of conundrums and rebuses. Who, 
for instance, can imagine what Mr. Clark means by “ Ko nay seer,” 
or “Kontr tang,” or “Boedeal”? This is French as she is 
pronounced by newspaper readers. 


Mz. Rosert Scorr Morrat, whose examination of Mr. Henry 
George was noticed in the Satorpay Review of Nov. 14, 
desires to point out that his book is not written “ from the 
* standpoint of Ricardo,” in the sense that Mr. Moffat himself is 
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J. E. HODGSON, .. R.A. 
THe Lire aND Works oF HoGanrra. 
Monday, November 30, at 5 Pp mM. 


CARL ARMBRUSTER, 
Two Lectures—Completing tiie Se 
Tse Musica Dramas or RICHARD WAGNER 
Thursdays, December 3, 10, at 7 P.M. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
SCIENCE APPLIED TO COOKEKY. 
Monday, December 7, at 5 P.M. 


CAPTAIN V. L. CAMERON, R.N. 
THE HEART OF AFvICa, 
Monday, December 14, at 5 P.M. 


CAPTAIN W. DE W. ABNEY, R.E., F.R.S. 
LIGHT AND THE ATMOSPHERE, 
Thursday, December 17, at 7 P.M. 


W. R. S. RALSTON, Esq. 
Russian VILLAGE LIFE 
Monday, December 21, at 5 P.M. 


BRAM STOKER, Esq., M.A. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 
Monday, December 28, at 5 P.a. 


PROFESSOR W. H. FLOWER, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Director of the Nat, Hist. Department, British Museum. 
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SPECIAL WINE SALE, DECEMBER 3, 1885. 


MESSRS. SOUTHARD & CO., Sworn Brokers, 2 St. Dunstan's 

Hill, London, have received instructions to SELL, by PUBLIC SALE, 

without reserve, at the Commercial Sale Dosa Mincing Lane, on THURSDAY, 

the 3rd of December, the following LOTS of WiNES:— 

1,375 dozen bottles and 800 dozen half bottles Champagne, 1880, Bye | ~ 
brand on the labels and cases of Mme. Veuve, Monnier, ses fils, of 
Epernay. Brut, extra sec, and sec; al-o 

280 dozen bottles and 60 dozen half botties of the same shippers’ Special Cuvée, 


1,300 dozen half bottles Champagne, Bel Oiseau, 1876 vintage, dry, and extra dry. 
640 dozen of Chateau Margaux, 1876, Grand ‘ Vin” branded, label ed, cap- 
suled, and bottled and shipped by Messrs. A. Lalande & Co., of b 


291 dozen bottles and 559 dozen half bottles of Claret, Chateau St. 

St. Emilion, 1579 vintage. 

ate ~> yaa 160 dozen half bottles Claret, Macau, 1881 vintage; and 

about 

240 dozen of Bottled Port Wine, shipped by Messrs. Cockburn, from six to eight 
years in bottle. 

All particulars to be had in due course from Messrs. SOUTHARD & Co. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the 


MACASSAR conor, 
OIL. 


FRY’S 


children. Sold everywhere. 
Pure Concentrated 
weak.” —Sir Cuas. A. CAMERON, President Royal 


COCOA, 
WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


Prepared bya new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa,—“ It is especially 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 


FLLECTRO-SILVER PLATE, &c.—A New Stock of CHOICE 


DESIGNS, heavil: aA TED and highly finished, at low prices fur 
cash. No DECEPTIVE DISCOUNT ry! 


9s. to 4s. 
«+ 278. to 70s. 
18s. Od. to le 
Frames ++ Ms, Od. to 
‘Teapots....... Gls. Od, to 
Toast Racks ....... 2ls. Od. to 
Kettles and - 28. 6d, to i2s. 
Aite noon Tea «+ 308. Od, to 1605. 
60s. Od. tu 150s. 
Dessert Knives and Forks, ivory handles. ds. per pair. 
do. pearl handles. 6s. 6d 
Fish-eating and F 6s. td ° 
Napkin Rings, in to 42s, Od. 
Four Salt Cellars ‘and Spoons, in case .. 24s. Od. to 65s. Od. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 


ICKEL. 


Best Q Ger Placed. Fiddle or Bead or King's or 

Old Silver. 
Table 110 £8 10 5 @ 
‘TabieS 0 210 250 
Dessert Forks do. 20 190 iho 
Dessert Spoons 1 8 0 
Tea Spoons ou o 100 1 0 


2 
The above are of the highest quality, will wear for twenty years as STERLING A p~g 
and are 30 per cent. lower than a similar quality is usually sold for. Samples at 
post free. Carriage paid. E d it net appr 1 of, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford Street, 1, 2, 3, and 84 
Newman Street, ac. Catalogues post free 
COLZA OIL, best, 2s. 9d. per gallon ; KEROSINE, Water White, safe and inodorous, 1s. 14. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ' TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES TOILET SERVICES, 
In the most Beautiful Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 


THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, 
OXFORD STREET, AND ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


ARTISTIC PAPER-HANGINGS. 


In the Finest Colours and most varied designs. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALL KINDS OF PAINTING 
AND DECORATING. 


COLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM, 


76 to 80 OXFORD STREET. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


Patrons, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON, 


Chairman—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. STONE. 


Financia InrorMation, June 1, 1885: 


Total Funds £38,272,576 
Total Annual Income £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,£24,560 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus... “£487,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Avention is he following point: Society, as 


1—THE SECURITY. 
The Funds of the Society now ee to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND 


A QUARTER, — an of £4:1: oe ae The income 
of the ww % upwards of THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 


POUNDS. 
2.—MORTALITY. 

The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
death during the past year having again been con less than might have 
been expected under the Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the pegs * 
Rates of Premium are based. 


This Society being ly MUTUAL, has no Proprietors, and consequently all 
ty divi pro the Assured Members. The ELEVENTH QUIN- 
QUENNIAL BONUS will be declared on June 1, 1886, when results equally 
favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

1—MANAGEMENT, 

The Society neither employs Agents nor aliows Commission for the introduction 
of new business. The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4:4:1 


per cent. on the total 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the I~ Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Pro- 
had on application to the Office, 1 and 2, Taz Sancrvary, 


posals, may be 
w ESTMINSTER, 8. W. 
PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assured, as follows : 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 


eystem : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies, 
after one year from their date : 

Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life 


Cate of the 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord ; Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L. 
Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 
The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the highest kagwn security. The Policies are indisputable. 
“Syne. tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured, The next division will 


‘be made as at 31st December, 1886, 
The new expenanety Pro:pectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 


Intereste, Rovertons, aul ether 


Offices ; 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


The ‘Saturday: Review. 


NORTHERN ASSURANOE COMPANY. 
EET. EC. ABERDEEN_3 KING STREET. 


shed 1836. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
INCOME and FUNDS 


Premioms £573,000 

Premi 184.000 

128,000 
2,998,000 
FIRE OFFICE 


P H@NIX 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1783 
Insurances against Lom ty Fire and Lighining effected in all parts of the World, 


WILLIAM 0, MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD int Secretaries. 


INVESTORS, CAPITALISTS, TRUSTEES, 


READ OUR NOVEMBER CIRCULAR 
(No. 450), which contains important information regarding the movements 
of the Stock Market. The anticipations therein given have in almost every 
instance proved to be correct. Special inforwation on Home and Foreign Securi- 
ties, Grand Trunks, Mexicans and Americans. Selections also given of sound, 
high-class, Dividend-paying Securities for investment. Circular post free on 


application, 
ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO. 
Stock Brokers, 
42 Pouttry, Lonpow, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIREBECK BANK, Southampton pare Chan 

E per CENT, INTEREST on DEPOSITS repaya! pet 
CENT. on NT ACCOUNTS when_not drawn below 
free of hares, Custody of Securities and Valuables; the Collenti “tion 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the ne parehaet, and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit Notes THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on applicati FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BUILDING GROUND, OITY of LONDON.— 


valuable F situate at the corner of Street, fear everal 


tion at this Office, where plans of the ground may 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the hie highest or any 
Persons making proposals must attend personally, or by a duly autho: agen| 
above-mentioned ¢ day at Half-past Twelve o'clock precisely, and the parties wGess 
accepted will be required to execute an agreement and bond at the same time. 
ma must be yop on the outside, “ Tender for Ground, Queen Street,” and be 


Twelveo ‘clock on the said day of treaty. 


Sewers’ Office, Gaildhall HENRY BLAKE, 
October 1885. Principal Clerk. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTILE. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Lonxpox Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT, including the Patent Tone Compensator, is worthy of 
special notice for its great power, brilliancy, and exquisite sweet- 
ness and sympathetic quality of tone. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is often caused by the use of Layee 8; les. The Rev. R. H. Baynes, Hon, Canon 
Worcester Cathedral, writes es are ail I could desire, and my eyes feel s' 
now of your exceeding skill years ago." Testimoni: 


already; I only regret that I aid: 4 
from Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. Radcliffe, Consultin, Physician, w Vestminster Hospital; J. 
Mcintyre, Esq., Q.C. P. ; F. D. Dixon-Hartiand, Esq., M.P., Mr. H. LAURANCE: 
¥.3.S., Oculist Optician, 14 OLD BOND STREET, scleatidenlly adapts his impro 
Spectacles to assist and the weakestsight. Pamnhiet 

RANOHES : 6 POULTRY, E.C. ; 3 Guardian Buildings, weet, MANCHESTER ; 
Corporation Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENT AL STEAM NAVIGATION 


MPANY 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 
SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures for— 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS. and CEYLON, CHINA. { wot P.M. 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE ... “a Thur 
BOMBAY, ADEN, and 


OAILLES, MARSELL 


BOOKS, &c. 
scount, 3d. the Ils. allowed off NEW BOOKS. 


Cc of New, and Second-hand Books, ation. 


JOHN BUMPUS, BOOKSELLER TO HER MAJESTY, 
890 Oxford Street, London. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY, 
HET STREET, LONDON. Instituted 1823. 
Assets on 31, £5,375,995 
Amonnt paid in Claims to D ber 31, 1884 14,208,926 
‘The Expenses of Management. Commission. under 4} neome. 
—_ of Free Travel and Residence have been under percent. of the Tncome. 
jum 
and Reversions are 


Lite In urchased. 
Claims & on ordeath and Title. 
P Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on Assurances effected through their intro- 


Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on application to the ACTUARY. 


[MPERIAL FIRE 


INSURANCE OOMPANY. 

1803.—1 BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 
Capital, £1,600,000, and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Carey BOOKS.—GILBERT & FIELD allow 3d. discount 
in at ching fo published prices of all New Books, School Frises, Bibles. 
Pre Services, Dieses, Pocket-books, Peerages, ‘A large 


any calf 
layed in show-rooms ton Ex t apd coun’ suitable 
‘ues gratis. 


& FIELD, 67 MOORGATE » London, Catalogu 


Fifth Year. Month, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. 
Edited by Ricuarp A, Proctor, 
Contents for DECEMBER : 
OF _ RELIGIO. A. Proctor. 


B Ww MATTI ILLIAMS. 
TORY OF CREATION, B At. By 
NEW STAR IN AND cn the Boiron. 
TIONS (Colour and Light). By Fea Gham, 
. EA. 
As weil Py b Occ! 
as cies on indi 
Movements of the Planets Nr. on Sis 
t 
arding at Wisi. by Mogul. ing a Mynas; New Books, Chess, by 
fivet of every Month, price 6d.; post free. 7 
London; WYMAN & SONS, ‘And all Bookwllers and Scalle, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 10 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; ann 2 KING STREFT, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY 


FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
FOR THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


STANDARD BOOKS 
In Ornamental Bindings, 
TASTEFULLY BOUND BY THE BEST WORKMEN. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately ; in half-morocco, &c. 


LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


FOR PRESENTS, PRIZES, AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By Vioter Fane, 


Author of “Sophy; &c. 3 vols. 


SIR ROBERT SHIRLEY, Bart. By Jouy 


BERWICK HaRwoob, Author of “ Lady Flavia” &. 3 vols. 


FAIR KATHERINE. By Dartey Date. 
THE 1 BEAUTY of the WORLD. By A. J. 


DUFFIELD, Author of “ Needless Misery” &c. 3 vols. 


A FAIRE DAMZELL. By Esmé Srvarr. 
vols, 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Epwa Lyatt, 


Author of “ Donovan,” “We Two,” &c. NKW and CHEAP EDITION. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH RESORTS. 


By Dr. BURNEY YEO. 


Dr: Burney Yeo's excellent work." Lancet. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. MALLOCE. 


THE FIRST PART OF A NEW NOVEL, 


“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES,” 
By Mr. W. H. MALLOCK, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW for DECEMBER. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO.,13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
Just published, demy 8vo. in wrapper, 6d. ; per post, 7d. 


its Nature and With Sug- 


_ EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED. BOOKS. 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, Illustrated. With 


ye Old Writing and ye New Illustrations. 

THE KNIGHT and the LADY. A Domestic Legend of the 
Reign of Queen Anne. The Text interspersed with numerous eee & y 
Ernest M. Jessop. Imperial 4to. 20 pp. 6s. [Just ready. 


YE JACKDAWE of RHEIMS. Uniform with above. Price 6s, 
“ Can never fail to amuse." —. 
Price 6s. 


THE LAY of ST. ALOYS. Uniform with above. 
“The artist's pencil is as full of satire as the author's text.” "—Graphic. 
MAUD MULLER. Wanrrrter’s Popular Poem. 
bg 4to. 21 pp., with 21 Full-page Coloured Illustrations, designed by Geo. 
¥. Carline, cloth, bevelled boards, han dsomely blocked in gold and black, és. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, EC. 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Ready December 1. 


THE DAWN of the NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY in ENGLAND: a Social Sketch of the Times. By Jonn AsuTox, 
Author of “Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century,” “Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne,” &c. With 108 Illustrations, drawn by the Author 


from Contempo Engravings by Gilray, Rowlandson, and others. 2 vols- 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


POEMS. By “Jean inGELow. ‘Third Series. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, & Co. 


EFFIE and HER STRANGE ACQUAINT- 
ANCES: a very Curious Story almost True. By Rev. J. Crorrs. With > 
Plates by Gordon Brown. Cloth elegant, 5s. 


* Alice in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more charming 
After reading this delightful book ourselves we it thee little book- 
worm of ten years vld, who read it four times through.”"—Science G 


By the same Author. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS; ene Allegories 


and Sermons for Children. With Section, fancy cloth, 2s. ca.” 
“ Quite ade addresses.""—Guardian. 


CHESTER : PHILLIPSON & GOLDER. 
FARRAR, OOS. AND & CO 


cloth, 106.64. 
THE CHARITIES REGISTER, and DIGEST: Local, 


General, 
A book of information regarding eri hier the polis, and the 
Lesal and other provisions for the of the friendly, benevolent, and trade 
societies, savings-banks, &c., with an introduction on ‘ How to help Cases of Distress.’ 
Loyemans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row, E.C. ; CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 
15 Bucking ham Street, W.C. 


Price 6d. 
7, ADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 1886, the Year of Change. 
Circulation over 140,000. Contains Voice of | Stars, Weather Predicti Hiero- 
giyehie. Zadkiel foretold the Russian the Soudan i- 


London : Cousins & Co.,3 York Street, Covent Garden. 


The best New Gift Lanny for Children, in iepetalys esigned, most Coe one artistic 
binding (white terra cotta, or jue), 3s, 6d. ; by post, 3s. 
TELL ME A TALE! An new and 
ctigizal collection of Short Tales, to be read or told to Children from four to ten years of 
y Miss Yonex, 8. BARING GOULD, Miss COLERIDGE, and other eminent authors. 
takaty one of the most elegant and attractive children's books of 
Overwhelmingly attractive.” Yorkshire Post. 
“ A high place must be given to this volume of capital —" 
“ Will be welcome in any family where young 
“ We seldom mect with such a charming collection of ‘ales eceeceee! 
in a delicate and really beautiful binding.”"—Literary Churchman. 
SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 


had of every Musicseller in the United Kingdom. 
"THE CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. Full music size, 


32 ch Is. Ninety-two books 4 now blished. List of contents ed id 
lin ra CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
ent Street. 


of 
MUSIC now ready.—BoosEy & Go. 295 


New Volume.in the * HANDBOOK of the FARM SERIES,” price 2s. 6d. 


ANIMAL LIFE on the FARM. By Professor Browy, of the 
Agricultural Department, Privy Council. 


The preceding Volumes in the Series, 1 to 7, are— 

THE CHEMISTRY of the FARM. By R. Wanrrveroy, F.C.S. 
THE LIVE STOCK of the FARM. By Several Writers. 
THE CROPS of the FARM. By Several Writers. 

THE SOIL of the FARM. By Professor Scorr and J.C. Mortoy. 
THE PLANT LIFE of the FARM. By Maxwert T. 
MASTERS, M.D. 

THE EQUIPMENT of the FARM. By Several Writers. 


THE DAIRY FARM. By Jaaes Lone and J. C. Morton. 
London : BRADBURY, AGNEW, & Co., 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street. 
LETTS'S DIARLES, Now ready, for 1886. 


meet eve uirement, bei the 
ihe Queen actical kind in Ther ment Majesty 
Publishers. 


Fan Family, the 
and Catalogues fro: or Stati or from 
Letts, Sox, & Co,, Limited, 33 King William Street, London Bridge. 


i 
Double-page Drawing elaborately in of the principal 


NEWMAREET i in —See Winter Number of “ VANITY 


FAIR,” on Ni Price Is. 
A TALE of TALES.—Se0 Winter } "Number of « VANITY 
AIR,” on 


8d. in the HATOHARDS, 187 


_London. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, 
nd Standard Books. Bibles, Prayers, Church 
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The Saturday Review. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER 18S5. 
CONTENTS : 
A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Anxre Epwarves, (Conclusion.) 
AUBER. 
A DREAM OF VENICE. 
“OH,—MADAME!” Parts I.—II. 
THE VILLAGE MAIDEN. 
EVENTIDE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REV. JOHN RUSSELL, 
THE HUNTING PARSON. 
LAST YEAR’S CHERRIES. 
HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. 
THE NEWSPAPER-BOY AND THE WAX-LADY. 
THE OLD FOLK. 
MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J.H. (Continued.) 
#,* Cases for binding the volumes of “TEMPLE BAR” can be obtained of all 
Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, DCCCXLII., DECEMBER 1885. 
CONTENTS : 
FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Part IX. 
HELEN FAUCIT. 
A VISIT TO TSUSIMA: AN INCIDENT OF RUSSIAN AGGRESSION. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
MERLIN AND KENTIGERN. A Legend of Tweeddale. By J.8. B. 
THE SCOTS AND ENGLISH BOWMEN. 
REMINISCENCES OF “AN ATTACHE."—THE PARIS EXHIBITION 
OF 1867—CONVERSATION WITH THIERS, 1869—RIOTS, 
THE CRACK OF DOOM, Part V. 
THE GREAT BRITAIN INDUSTRIAL COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHMENTS AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES.” Chapters I._IV. By W.H. 
THE SELECTION BOR REGIMENTAL COMMANDS. By Crestveioy. 
OPIUM-POPPY CULTIVATION. By C. T. Brokiayp. 
THE RADICAL PROGRAMME, By the Right Hon. Cectt Rarkes, M.P. 
POETRY, POLITICS, AND CONSERVATISM. By the Hon. Gronce N. Curzon. 
ASPECTS OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH :— 

I. THE TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE. By AvsTEN PempBre. 

II. THE CHURCH AND THE AGE. By Jouyn REyNOLDs. 
REFORM IN THE TENURE OF LAND. By E. Letou Pemupertoy. 
A PLEA FOR ORTHODOX POLITICAL ECONOMY... By J. Nicwotsoy. 
WHY I AM A CONSERVATIVE, By ALFRED AUSTIN 
THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. By Agrucr MILLS. 
THE ELECTORAL TRIUMPH. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Price 1s. 64. 
THE FOREIGN CHURCH CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 
DECEMBER 1. 


ee. 
holicism. 
& Our Attitude towards eee in Foreign Churches. 
Bishop Herzog’s Pastoral. 
Art Students—Miss Mayor’ College. 
> The German Evangelical Church in 1835. 
Short Chronicle for Three Months. 
10. China and the Vatican 
nh Mesolora; Wyclif; Meyrick ; Goulburn ; Arthur; 


mb, &c. &c. 
12. The Coatinental Society. 
RIVINGTONS, 3 Waterloo Place, London. 


Now ready, for DECEMBER, ls. 
THE EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. W. R. Nicort, M.A. 


CONTENTS : 
BISHOP LIGHTFOOTS “IGNATIUS AND POLYCARP.” By Professor A. 
Harwnack, Ph.D 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By Professor Goner, D.D. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD A Estimate. Con- 
clusion. By Revs, A. C. JENNINGS, M.A., and W. H. Lows, M.A. 

CYPRUS. By 3. M. FuLuER, M.A. 

GAL. ii. 20. A Study in the C tion of Doctri By Rev. Hf. C.G. Movie, M.A. 

FREDERICK GODET. By Professor 8S. D. F. D.D. 

LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. Maucus 


BREVIA. :-HEBRAICA. By Rev. T. K. D.D. 
Noricr.—A Fine Etching of Professor Godet, by Manesse. will be given with the January 
Number as a Frontispiece to the Volume just completed. 
by T. H. 8. Escort. 


Paternoster Row. 
DECEMBER. 
THE COMING CONTESTS OF THE WORLD. 
FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU. By Lady Di-rr. 
MORAL AND MERRY ENGLAND. By H. AnstrutTuer WHITE. 
IS THE CAUCUS A NECESSITY? By 
PROGRESS IN INDIA. By VAMADEVA SHASTIN. 
EVIDENCES OF SPIRITUALISM. By F. H. Bravery. 
THE AMERICAN PRESS. By THEO. CuILp. 
THE BULGARIAN IMBROGLIO. By CAILLanD. 
THE 
I. HOME RULE AND ITS SOLUTION. wy kes 
IL. IRISH DISAFFECTION : its Causes and its Cure. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


A BOHITEOTUBAL ILLUSTRATIONS of HOLLAND 
hoir-Sereen and S Haarlem, and Leyden)._SeeTHE BUILDER; 
also for Stained by_E. puree Jones, A.R.A.; Hatchett's Hotel and W 
Horse Cel are Books Architectural Students. F 
and English Rai'-inakers ; ‘The Proportions of the Human Figure, C, Robe oberts, 


Architectural Association Meeting, 4d.; by post,4jd.; Annual 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


for 


Wek 


lass, 
est 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For DECEMBER 1885. 2s. 6d. 
THE INTERPRETERS OF GENESIS AND THE 


HUXLEY. 
OUR INSULAR IGN NORANCE, By Professor SKELRY. 
SMALL HOLD sus. By the R fut Ls Earl NELSON. 
THE RED CRO: By Joun 
TY AND By the git Hoa. Lord BRAMWELL. 


IN: 
T Protessor 
STINULA NTS "AND NARCOTICS THELR USE AND ABUSE. By FortTsscus 


WHAT GEOGRAPHY OUGHT TO BE. By Prince Knororxry. 

NC ves GUYOT 
LEOPARDLI, By CoNsTANCR FLETCHER 


RS OF NATURE. 


A STRATEGICAL VIEW OF TU RKEY. Hopart Pasna. 
ey = gee THE IMPROVEMENT oF LAND. By His Grace the Duke of 


LONDON; KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FoR DECEMBER : 


| DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. By the Dean of WELLS. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET. By Professor Sayce. 
THE STORY OF THE BAB. By Mary F. WILsoy. 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. By Rev. W. 
WALTER EpWar 
REASON AND RELIGION. By Principal FarrRBArRy. 
TWO SONGS. By MICHARL Fie.p. 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By GamMALieL Braprorp. 
BULGARIA AND SERVIA. By E. A. Freeway 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By GaBRigL Moyop. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By Professor G. T. Stokes. 
ENERAL LITERATURE. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Monthly, Is. 4d. Post free, 1s. 7 
MAGAZINE | for DECEMBER is 


rously Ill 
. 1.” With Portrait Engraved by Miss C. A- 


I. (Profusely Illustrated) S. G. W. BENJAMIN, lately 


nume- 


THE CENTURY 


MRS. HELEN JACKSON 
Powell from a Photograph. 

THE_CITY OF TEHERAN. 
U.S. Minister to Teheran. 

A CHILD OF THE AGE. Boresey. 

THE PRIVATE HISTORY OF A CAMPAIGN big * 3 FAILED. With Maps by the 
Author and Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. Mark TWALy. 

AN AMERICAN LORDSHIP. Grorce P. Larnnor. 

JOHN BODEWIN'S TESTIMONY. II. Many H. Poorer. 

Tis “ LAMIA” OF KEATS, and the Illustrations by W. H, Low. Hexny Ecxronp- 

BIRD-ENEMIES,. BuRRovGHs. 


| FAITH CURES. A. F. ScHAUFFLER. 


THE MONITORS ; their Construction and Work. Capt. Jonny Ericsson. 
DRINK. Water, Ph.D. (Chemist to the New 


AT = = BERTY’S “TEA": a Satire on “Polite Conversation.” 
&ec. &c. &e. 
The N Number C d the New Volume. 
London : FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


The DECEMBER 18% 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for Young Folks is the Grand 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, profusely Illustrated, Is.; post free, Is. 2d. 
AMONG THE CONTENTS ARE: — 
SCHOOL LIFE AT RUGBY. E.izanern R. 
A MORNING AT RUGBY DURING VACATION TIME. Epwry D. Mean. 
Both Articles profusely Illustrated by Joseph R. Pennell. 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. Il. Frances Buryetrt. 
SANTA CLAUS ON A LARK. Wasnrneton GLADDEN. 
CURISTMAS BEFORE LAST. Frank R. STocKTON. 
THE RAJTH'S PAPER CUTTER. Joun R. 
MAGIC CLOCKS. PartII. Jackson (“ H.H.") 
HOW FISHES CLIMB HILLS. Cuarves F. 
A LITTLE CHRISTMAS-TREE. Poem. Susax CooLrper. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER commenced the NEW VOLUME. 
London: FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


MA&cus WARD'S ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 
ARCUS WARD'S CHRISTMAS CARDS.—The new 


season's designs, over 600 in number, remarkable alike for their artistic beauty as for 
their suitability to every taste. yy and piquant. Now on sale by al It Book. 
ecllers, ucus & Co.’s name clearly printed on 


} every Card they 
1886. 


MAkcus WARD'S OCONCISE DIARIES for 

Lightest, Handiest, Neatest, Best. Beautifully pauieton on metallic paper in six sizes. 

Each Diary can be had in Four Parts, only one of whic carried in the pocket at a 

| time. In a variety of light and strong Covers to several years, and in elegant styles tor 
| presents. Descriptive List post free. 


| M4 RCUS ‘WARD'S CHURCH CALENDAR. Twofold. 
Printed in gold, red, and black. cing the Proper Psalins, Lessons, &c., for Sundays 


and Holy Days throughout the year. 
OF all Booksellers, Btationers, « and Fancy Dealers. Wholesale 


MARCUS WARD & CO. “(LIMITED), ORIEL HOUSE, 
| FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘MAkcus WARD’S NEW 
(THE GOLDEN GOSPEL; being the Gospel According to 


md John. Printed in letters of gold, and enriched with rere borders and frontis- 
piece rwaldsen. With an introduction by the Rev. J. R. MAcpurr, D.D., Author 
of* bine ‘Forget- me-Nots.” Small 4to. 5s. 


JYOURFOLD COUNSEL. A quartene of tiny Text-books in a 

| cloth case. Each volume respectively entitled ROSE PETALS, FERN 

FRO GEASSES, and “SEAWEEDS, and decorated thro in colours as indicate 1 

by their titles. By Frances KipLey HaveucaL. P od. he volumes separaicly, 
each 6d. ; in French morocco, Is, 


GTARS of LIGHT. A Text-book for Morning and Evening. 


By the Author of “ Bible Forget-me-Nots.” The texts illustrated by means of ewe twelve 
star-lit views in silver and colours. Square 32mo. cloth, Is. ; Freach morocco, 28, 


Tuomas A- 


BOOKS. 


GPEEDWELL: a Bible Text-bouk for Everybody. 
adorned with artistic of § ‘lowers in the natu: The 
texts printed in gold. Square 32mo. Is. ; 2s. ; calf inland gilt, 3s. 


HRISTIAN NAMES and WHAT THEY MEAN: a Birth- 
day Book on a new Plan. 650 familiar Christian names are arranged as headings 
alphabetically, with spaces ond A autographs to be signed by bearers of the respective 
are = reatl to the work” in gold and Clot 
rilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. §- gilt edges, 5s. 
MARCUS WARD & Co, (LIMITED), LONDON, BELFAST, AND 


NEW YORK. 
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ve 


DR. ‘SMILES'S WORKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION... 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Auto- 
ye angus With Portraitand 90 Illustrations. Post Svo. 68, 


literary bi phy may be searched in vain for a more 


record of an useful, than is presented by the | 


autobiograph James Nasm 
“ We should not know aioe % stop ote we were to attempt to notice all that is instructive 
and interesting in this volume. It will be found e wally & interesting to students of human 
nature, to engineers, to astronomers, and even to archeologists. Among other there 
ere few books which could be put with moi ntage into a yi one man’s hands as affording 
an example of the which success in work.” 
Quarterly Review. 


“It would be impossible to give any notion here of the increasing activity of mind apieh 
gives life to every page of this ~ we even hint at the number of charming litt! 
mechanical “Godges "c- contrived for manner of purposes by Mr. Nasmyth in his 
moments."’"—Saturday Review, 

“An autobiogra hy which is quite a mode! in charming simplicity of fa, and in 
{-effacement. One of the most 4 cresting books we ha many 


a day.” —Globe, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
(Recently published.) Post 8vo. 6s. 

“ Dr. Smiles has probably done m hi ~~ books, to uphold the di; . 
and power of labour than may He ip rose lapreste of indus or. on 
captains have found in him one who is not ast ic himsel’, but who is 
of infusing others with a like enthusiasm........ We have no doubt that these latest chapters 
in of industry and scientific investigation will be quite as popular as their pre- 


INDU STRIAL BIOGRAPHY. New Edition. 
6s. 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 6s. 


Each 6s. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 21s., 
7s. 6d., or 2s, 6d, 
LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 21s., 


or 7s. 6d. 


LIVES of VERMUYDEN, 


and BRINDLEY. 7s. 6d. 


LIVES of SMEATON and RENNIE. 7s. 6d. 
LIVES of METCALFE and TELFORD. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and 


IRELAND. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK. 


MYDDELTON, 


12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


E, STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By the late KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Third Edition, large post 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, 12s. 
Revised and Corrected by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
while the minute and often tedious details to be found in most 


atest ‘Arctic expediti on. the wen is aclear, simple, and accurate, of 
the main and oe departments ‘of geography, ory asa 
texé-book lleges an e er schools, or as a handy reference- a large 

very interesting reading.” — 


extent 
Fourth Edition, revised, 18mo. cloth, with 3 Diagrams, 2s. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS : a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. By WILLIAM THYNNELYNN, B.A.,F.R.A.S. Containing a New 
hater onthe thi ion of student of Know 
n iA, ion every astronomy.”—. ledge. 


Demy 8vo. in Wrapper, with Map, 1s. ; per post, 1s, 1d. 
ARAB WARFARE: Souakim, 1885. 
CoMBATANT OFFICER. 
; Demy 8vo. in Wrapper, 1s. ; per post, 1s. 1d. 


THE PRIVATE TUTORS “RAISON 


D’ETRE.” By Henry WoLFrRAM. 


By a 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


A NEW STORY BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 256 pp., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HEATHER BELLES: om Modern Highland Story. By 
Edinburgh ; W. P. Nomo, Hay, & MITCHELL. And all Booksellers. 
One Shilling, or by post, 13 By G 


NOSE and THROAT DISEASES. 


London : James Erps & Co., 170 


By Gr Moore, M.D. 
j 


| 


JOHN 6. NIMMO'S CHRISTMAS. List. 


AN ELEGANT AND CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TRAVELS into SEVERAL REMOTE 


NATIONS of the WORLD. By Lemvet GuLuiver, first a Surgeon and 
then a Captain of several Ships. By JonaTHan Swirr, Dean of St. Patrick. 
With Prefatory Memoir by Grorce Sarnrsgury. Royal 8vo. 450 pp. with 
180 Coloured and 60 Plain Illustrations, doth 64] 
“Mr, Saintsbury's vomerts with which he i 
masterpieces of the world’s literature breathe Rly Seal 


“ No handsomer edition of Swift's renowned work than that which Mr. Nimmo has just 
published is recorded in the fain 2 of bibliography." — Daily New: 

“ The charm of the book lies in the illustrations. They are aoe drawn bits, some 
interwoven, so to speak, into the page, others of them occupying the whole page, and "all C, 
them marked by a delicacy and refinement which are dalighctul. rake the edition al 
and it is one of the most remarkable books of its kind that has been publi Seo 


1 edition of one of the 
the very spirit true 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY A. B. FROST, AUTHOR OF 
“STUFF AND NONSENSE.” 


Crown 8vo, with 100 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank R. Srocxton. 


The ne’ Rudder Grange" has not been illustrated in a conventional way, but has been 

t into? Mr. Frost's hands with a carte blanche. The result is a series of interpretations of 

r. Stockton's fancies, which will delight ae AL appreciative reader—sketches scattered 

through the larger of many great and memorable events, he Tt 
at to 


accident and t : and everywhere qv aint or 
an te Gieaieal the best existing specimens or the P pp of one 
another by author and artist. artist. The book will speak for itself, 


New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


CAROLS and POEMS from the FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY tothe PRESENT TIME. Edited by A. H. Buitry, B.A. 
tional propriet. x The reader accustomed to more cial strains may not see the beauty of 

in England. —I/ustrated Loudon News. 


ROBIN HOOD : a Collection of all the Ancient 


Poems, Songs, and Ballads now extant relative to that celebrated English 
Outlaw ; to which are prefixed Historical Anecdotes of his Life. By Joseru 
Ritson. Illustrated with 80 Wood Engravings by Bewick, printed on China 
paper. Also 10 Etchings from Original Paintings by A. H. Tourrier and 
E. Buckman. 8vo. half-parchment, gilt top, 42s. net. 


LONDON: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


COURT AND SOCIETY 
REVIEW. 


THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


WILL CONTAIN STORIES BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, R. E. FRANCILLON, 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, AND 
GEORGE MOORE. 


POEMS BY 


ERNEST BERGHOLT, ARMINE T. KENT, 
&e. &e. 


AND A NEW PORTRAIT, IN MEZZOTINT, 


SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS, 


SPECIALLY DRAWN BY 


RUDOLPH BLIND; 


Together with a Memoir, written by an 
OFFICER OF HIS Starr. 


Ready First Week in December, at all Smith’s and Willing’s Bookstalls, 
and of all Newsagents in Town and Country. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Orrices: 142 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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“ Thi print oO Obin Hood Dallads Will be Welcome to Many Who nave loved from 
PO Po | childhood the rude romance of the famous outlaw ; it wil! not be the less welcome to them by OV 
| reason of its excellent paper and print. and the reproduction in of Bewick's 
: ee original woodcuts. A novel and interesting feature of the book is the old musical settings 
| w are appended to some of the songs.”"—Guard.an. 
THE J. 
| 
a the kind with which we are acquainted. He has aimed at giving the general results 
of the latest and best research in the great departments of geography ; and, amid the ever- 
, increasing host of competitors, his text-book deserves to take a high place. The work is 
illustrated with those relating to historical geography are gems. H 
A 
| 
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Phe Saturday 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW. LIST. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
“A on of of the day imagined. The h 


books are 
NEW VOLUMBS. 
Each, crown 8vo. cloth neat, 1s. 
W. S. CAINE, M.P., and WM, HOYLE—LOCAL OPTION. 
Second Edition. 
HENRY BROADHURST, M.P., and R. T. REID, M.P.— 
LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT 


HENRY RICHARD, M.P., ont J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 
DISESTABLISHMENT 
TWO IMPORTANT NOVELS. 
BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, of the City Temple. 


WEAVER STEPHEN;; or, the Odds and Evens in 


English Religion. By JosepH Parker, D.D. tax 


GLAMOUR. By “ WanpERER,” Author’ ‘of Fair 
Diana” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. (At all Libraries. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S 6s. NOVELS. 
ROYAL FAVOUR, By A. 8. OC. WaLrtis, 
IN TROUBLED TIMES. By A.S8. C. Wattis. 
JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By Epwaxrp 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE FIFTH EDITION OF 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Gentlemen—Merry Wives—Measure for 
This New Edition twill be completed in 10 monthly Volumes, thick — aaa 
laid faint-toned paper (specially made), in cloth extra, gilt top, each 


plates on finest hand-made paper, and bound in most superb style, 42s. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICATURISTS and 
GRAPHIC HUMORISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Granam 
Evertrr. Illustrated by a large number of Reproductions on Wood of scarce 
Caricatures, Book Illustrations, &c, 

y 8vo. with Map and 15 Plates, 
OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS: “Asiatic Wanderings, 


Discoveries, and Adventures. By VicToR MEIGNAN. 


LONDON: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS & LOWREY, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


J. NISBET & C0.’8 NEW WORKS, 


THE HEBREW FEASTS in their RELA- 


TION to RECENT CRITICAL HYPOTHESES concerning the PENTA- 
TEUCH. By Witt1aM Henry Greey, D.D. Edin. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHRIST and CHRISTIANITY. Studies in 


Christology, Creeds and Confessions, Protestantism and Romanism, Reforma- 
tion Principles, Sunday Observance, Religious Freedom and Christian Union. 
By Pair ScuaFr, D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s, 64. 


CHRISTIANITY, SCIENCE, and_ INFI- 


DELITY: a Series of Letters Vindicating the Received Truths of our 
Common Faith. By the Rev. WILLIAM HILLIER, Mus. Doc. Second Edition, 
small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AN EXPOSITORY COMMENTARY on the 


BOOK of JUDGES. By the Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A., Editor of Bengel’s 
“Gnomon” in English. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HORH PSALMICH.—STUDIES in the 


CL. PSALMS: their Undesigned Coincid with the Independent Scrip- 
ture Histories confirming and Saeeties both. By the Rev. A. R. Fausser, 
MA. Second Edition, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. Ropert Louis 
Cicquet. Demy 8vo. 1és, 


CONVERSATION: Why don’t we do more 


Good by it? the Rev. G. S. Bowsgs, Author of “Scripture Itself the 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL’S MIS- 


CELLANEOUS LETTERS (hitherto Unpublished). Edited by her SisrEeR, 
Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE LIFE of JOHN GORDON of PARK- 


HILL and PITLURG. By his Wipow, Author of — Plenty to Do, 
and How to Do it,” &e, Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 


SMITH, ELDER, &C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


— 


LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE of PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 


| NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of 
“The LIFEof HENRY FAWCETT,” 
by LESLIE STEPHEN, was ex- 
hausted on the day of publica- 
tion. A SECOND EDITION is in 
preparation, and will be ready on 
Monday next. Large crown 8vo. 
with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s. 6d. 


COMPLETION OF THE “STANDARD EDITION” 
OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, with 132 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR, 
large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO “ PUNCH” 


(Not previously Reprinted). 


THE “STANDARD EDITION” OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In 26 vols. large 8vo. each 10s, 64., 


Which is completed by the publication of this volume, has been 
printed from new type, on fine paper; it contains 
two volumes of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED 
WRITINGS; 
And, with the exception of the Edition de Lure, it is the largest 
and handsomest edition that has been published. 


Just published, with an Intvoduction by J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN, 
and a Portrait, demy 4to. 21s, 


A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE 
IN THE YEAR 1840. 


Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. 
%,* The Journal has bec’ reproduced in facsimile, and is printed on fine paper. It is 
handsomely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book. 

From the TIMES, November 20, 1885. 


The volume deserves to have a very great success, and we shall be surprised if it 
does not both finda place among the best “ Christmas Books” of the year and after- 
wards take rank among the books prized by collectors........It is the memorial of 
a delightful personality and of a truly marvellous artistic gift. 


NEW WORK BY MISS THACKERAY (MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 
On December 1, complete in 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


MRS. DYMOND. 


By Miss THackeray 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN” &c. 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 


By tbe Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “‘ Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. XXX. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS 
COURT ROYAL. By the Author of | THE NEW STAR IN ANDROMEDA, 
e Herring,” “Mehalah,” &c, | RUSTICUS IN URBE. 
aut Broken Off. Chap. 34, In- | DOLLY'S DREAM. 
. Chap. 35. A Card Castle. SUPERFINE ENGLISH. 
carables. RAINBOW GOLD. By Davin Curistre 
Chap. 36. The Council of Court Book VI. #1 


Murray. How the Rain- 
Royal. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. bow Gold Grew Beck. (Conclusion. > 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO ay 
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The Saturday! Review 


[November 28, 1885. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED TABLE-BOOKS. 
Just published, handsome cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
‘With a Glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 
With a Map and 127 Illustrations, engraved by E, Whymper, R. Taylor, 
Pearson, and others. 


“ One of books i > that has appeared for a long time. Be 
ty ereditable to Pall oncer and weil deserves to of the 
euccesses of the se —Acade: 

“ An extremely well-g "Scotsman. 


BY THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. With 
numerous fine Engravings by E. Whymper, from Sketches by the Marquis of 
Lorne, Sydney Hall, and others, forming a Handsome Volume for the Draw- 

room table. Imperial 8vo, extra cloth boards, gilt, 8s.; or bound in 
morocco, elegant, 25s. 
New Edition, profusely Illustrated. 

SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Dr. 
Macautay, Editor of the “Leisure Hour” &c, Containing the Sea in 
pyran Rag Physical pean of the Sea, the Sea in History, and the Harvest 

Handsome cloth, 8s. ; morocco, elegant, 25s. 

SOOTTISH PICTURES. By Dr. 8. G. Green, Author of 
German Pictures,” French Picwures,” &c. Profusely Illustrated. Hand- 
some cloth, $s. ; or morocco elegant, 25s. [Recently published. 

WINTER PICTURES. By Poet and Artist. An elegant book, 
most appropriate for a Christmas or New Year's Gift. Profusely Illustrated 
style of wood engraving. By EDWARD WHYMPER. Cloth, gilt 

Bes, 

PAST and PRESENT in the EAST. By the Rev. Harry 
Jones, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. With fine Engravings by 
Edward Whymper. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

A CROWN of FLOWERS: Poems and Pictures. Edited by 
CHARLES Peters. With Illustrations by M. E. Edwards, Davidson, Knowles, 
Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., R. Catterton Smith, Barnes, Green, John C, Staples, 
G. H. Edwards, O’Kelly, Ralston, Small, Dadd, and other eminent Artists, 


Handsome cloth gilt, 6s, 
THE KING’S WINDOWS; or, Glim of the Wonderful 
Works of God. By Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. ith 44 Illustrations, Uniform 


with “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” Imperial lémo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


NEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION. 


THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL VOLUME. The Family 
Journal of Instruction and Recreation, contains 860 pages of interesting 
reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous I!lustrations by Eminent 
Artists. It forms a handsome Illustrated Book for a Present, and a most 
appropriate and instructive volume for a School, Family, Institution, Ship, 

or Parish Library. Cloth, 7s,; gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf, Os. 6d. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL VOLUME. The 
Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading, contains 828 pages, with Illustrations 
in Colours and numerous superior Wood Engravings. <A very suitable Book 
for Presentation. It contains a great variety of Interesting and Instructive 
Sabbath for every Member of the Family,and is prof Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 7s.; extra gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, The Sixth Volume of the 
“ Girl’s Own Paper.” Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful read- 
ing. Stories by Popular Writers ; Music by Eminent Composers; Practical 
Papers for Young Housekeepers; Medical Papers by a well-known Practi- 
tioner ; Needlework, plain and fancy; helpful Papers for Christian Girls; 
Papers on Reasonable and Seasonable Dress, &c. Profusely Illustrated. 

Handsome cloth, ss.; with gilt edges, 9s. 6d. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Seventh Volume of the 
“Boy's Own Paper.” Containing 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and 
of Adventure on Land and Sea ; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season ; 
Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroad; A t for § and 
Winter ; Instructive Papers written so as to be read by Boys and Youths. 
With many Coloured and Wood Engravings, handsome cloth, 8s.; gilt edges, 
price 9s. 6d. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 
THE SUNFLOWER SERIES 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


THE MISTRESS of LYDGATE PRIORY; or, the Story of 
a Long Life. By Miss E. Everett Green, Author of os Annandale’s 
Harvard's Campaign,” &c. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth 


OnE, DAY AT A TIME. By Brancue M. Grenz. Crown 
8vo. Illustrated by E. Whymper, cloth boards, 3s, 

REAPING the WHIRLWIND: a amty of Three Lives. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

TURNING-POINTS ; or, Two Years in Maud Vernon's Life. 
By L. C. SILKE. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth boards, 3s. 64. 

BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

or, a Summer of Surprises. 


UNCLE ROGER; By Miss E. 
Everretr GREEN, "author of “The Mistress of Lydgate 
Harvard's Campaign,” Imperial 16mo. with Illustrations, cloth 2s.6d. 


THE MASTER’S LIKENESS. By Jounson, Authie 
of “ Uncle Ben’s Stories.” Imperial 16mo. Illustrated, cloth boards, 2s, 

THE DOCTOR'S EXPERIMENT. By the Author of “ Under 
Fire.” 16mo. with Illustrations, cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


MAX VICTOR’S SCHOOLDAYS: the Friends he Made and 
: the Foes he Conquered. By the Author of ‘* My Schoolfellow, Val Bownser.” 
Imperial 1émo. with illustrations, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 
BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


Please write for the SOCIETY'S ILLUSTRATED LIST of BOOKS for PRESENTA- 
TION and the SELECTED and DESCRIPTIVE LIST of BOOKS. 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
CONTROVERSY. 


The following Speeches and Papers on this subject are recom- 
mended by the Church Defence Institution for careful study, and 
may be obtained at the Offices of the Institution, 9 Bridge Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


ESTABLISHMENT. Extracts from the Primary 


Charge of the ArcupisHor of CANTERBURY, 1885. Price 1d. 


THE REASONS of a LAYMAN and a 
LIBERAL for OPPOSING DISESTABLISHMENT. Three Letters 
to the “ Times,” with one Letter to Mr. Gladstone, by R. BoswortH 
Sarna, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxtord ; Assistant- 
Master in arrow. School ; Author of “ The Life of Lord Lawrence,” 
“ Mohammed and Mohammedanism, ** “Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians,” &c, Revised by the Writer. Price 2d. 


THE DANGER and EVILS of DISESTA- 


BLISHMENT. A Speech by the Bishop of PeTeRBoRoUGH, on 
October 14, 1885. Fittieth Thousand. Price 1d., or 6s. per 100. 


LORD EGERTON of TATTON on DIS- 


ESTABLISHMENT. A Paper read at the Chester Diocesan Con- 
ference, 1885. Price 1d. 


CHURCH DEFENCE: the Duty of the Laity. 


Letter of the Bishop of Rocnester to the Lay Members of 
Diocesan Conference, 1885. Price 1d. 


WHAT DISESTABLISHMENT WOULD 
INVOLVE: a Warning Address of the Bishop of DurHam at the 
7 haa of the Church Defence Institution, June 19, 1885. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. Speech 
of the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstone, M.P., in the House of Commons, 
May 16, 1873, on Mr. Miall’s Motion for the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Church. Eighteenth Thousand. Price 1d. 


THE CHURCH in WALES. A Speech by 
the Right Honourable W. E. Guapstone, M.P., in the House of 
Commons, on the Resolution of Mr. (afterwards Mr. Justice) Watkin 
Williams. Narr Thousand. Paper cover, 2d.; or 10s. per 100 tor 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE 
HANDY VOLUME. 


Containing the Leaflets of the Institution, together with Papers, Speeches, 
and Statistics by Bishops, Eminent Statesmen, Members of 
Parliament, and others. Price 2s. 


THE SMALLER HANDY VOLUME. 


Containing all the Leaflets. Price 6d. 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION, 
9 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


COLOURED POSTERS. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S LORD CHANCELLOR 


on LIBERALS and the CHURCH. 


DISESTABLISHMENT and CIVIL WAR. 


By Lord HaRTINGTON. 


WHY AM I AGAINST DISESTABLISH- 


MENT? Bya Nonxconrormist MINisTER. 


MR. GLADSTONE on the INSUPERABLE 
LISHMENT. 


DIFFICULTIES of DISESTAB: 


ARE the CLERGY STATE-PAID ? 
WHAT the STATE CHURCH COSTS. 
WHO MOST NEED LIBERATING ? 
THE TRUTH about the ESTABLISHED 


CHURCH. 


LIBERAL STATESMEN on DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 
1s, per dozen, or 6s. per 100. 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION, 
9 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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‘LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 


From 1837 to 1852. 
By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq. 
Clerk of the Council. 
Uniform with the above. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV. 


AND KING WILLIAM IV. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES, Edited by His Grace the Duke or Bravuronrt, K.G., assisted 
by ALrrep E.T. Watson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


FISHING. H. CHotMonDELEY-PENNELL, With Con- 
tributions by o ARQUIS OF Exerer, Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major JouN 
P. TRAHERNE, G, CaRisTUPHER Davies, R. B. Marston, &c. 


Vou. L Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With 150 Illustrations of Tackle, 
&c. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
eS ee Pike ond ~ Coarse Fish. With 58 Illustrations of Tackle, 


HUNTING. By. His Grace the Doxe oF 
a ae Morris. With 53 Illustrations by J. Sturgess, &c. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 


Holland; or, Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. ANTONIN 
LEFEVRE PoNTALIS. Translated from the French by &. E. and A. STEPHENSON. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
“ This book contains the most complete account yet given to the world of the 
history of Holland under the rule of John de Witt.”—S. James's Gazetle. 


_ BUCKLE’S (H. T.) MISCELLANEOUS and 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS. A New and Abridged Edition. Edited by Grant 
ALLEN. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 1850. 


By Micwaet G. MULHAL L, Fellow of the Statistical | Society and of the see 
of Arts, Author of the “ Dictionary of Statistics,” ‘The Balance-Sheet of the 
World,” &. With 8 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


HORSE and MAN : their Mutual Dependence 


and Duties. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. Author of “ Homes Without 
Hands” &c. With 49 Anatomical and other Illustrations. S8vo. 14s. 

*,* ILLUSTRATED STABLE MAXIMS. By the same Author. To be 
hung in Stables, for the use of Grooms and Stablemen, on sheet, price 4s. 


CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of 


the LIVER, JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By CHARLES 
Murcuison, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Third Edition, Revised by T. Lauper BruNTON, 
M.D. Assistant Physician to St, Bartholomew's Hospital; and with Section 
on Tropical Diseases by Sir Josep Fayrer, K.C.S.I. MLD, With 43 Illus- 
trations. Third Edition, 8vo. 24s. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The GROWTH of the HOMERIC POEMS : 
a Discussion of their Origin and Authorship. By Gzorcre WILkrNs, M.A., 
Dublin; Assistant-Master, High School, Dublin. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
DARWIN. By Grant ALxEN. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MARLBOROUGH. By Georce Sarnrssury. 


Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SHAFTESBURY. ByH.D.Trar. Fep.8vo. 


price 2s, 6d. (Jn the press. 
FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
The LUCKofthe DARRELLS. ByJames Payy, 


Author of “ By Proxy,” “ Thicker than Water,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. as. 


The RADICAL’S DAUGHTER. By a Pzxr’s 


Sox. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BONNY BOROUGH. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurryey, 


Author of “ The Gayworthys” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 


JOHN MAIDMENT. By 


LONGMAN’S "MAGAZINE, DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS 
WHITE HEATHER: a Novel. B y Weeaands Chapters XLV.—XLVIII. 
THE TRUE OF THE PREFACE. 
A ——. OF A PIKE. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


MOTHS ROUND LAMP. 
CONCERNING KEEPSAKES. 
HUMBLE BEES. By Benjamin Kipp, 

MY STRANGE MOTHER-IN-LAW. By J. Toropore Bent. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
BUCKLE’S (H. T.) HISTORY of CIVILIZA- 


TION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. Cabinet 
Edition, 3 vols. crown 8yo, 24s, 


CATES’S (W. L. R.) DICTIONARY of 


GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. Fourth Edition, with brought down 
po the —_ of 1884. Svo. cloth, 28s. ; half-bound russia, 35s. The Supplement, 
1-4, 23, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES = ST. PAUL, copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Coins, Maps, &c. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION. With a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s, 


STUDENT'S EDITION, — and Condensed, With 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


EDERSHEIM’S (Dr.) LIFE and TIMES of 


JESUS the MESSIAH. 2 vols, 8vo. 42s. 


EWALD’S (Prof. H.) HISTORY of ISRAEL. 


Translated from the German. Vols. I.—V. 8vo. £3 3s. Vol. VI. CHRIST 
and HIS TIMES. 8vo. Vol. VII. THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 8vo. 2)s. 


FREEMAN’S (E. A.) HISTORICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY of EUROPE. With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the 


SAINTS and MARTYRS, With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
8yvo, 31s. 6d. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA, the Virgin Mary, as represented in Sacred and Legendary Art. 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the 


MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol, 8vo. 21s, 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) HISTORY of _ the 


18 Etchings and 281 Woodeuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 


JOHNSTON’S (KEITH) GENERAL DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and His- 
torical : a complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo. 42s. 


JUSTINIAN’S INSTITUTES ; Latin Text, 


that of Huscaxe, with English Translation, Notes, 
and Summary. By Tuomas C, SANDARS, M.A, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 18s, 


LECKY’S (W.E.H.) HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 1700-1724. Vols. I.—IV. 8vo. 
price £3 12s. 


LECKY’S (W. E.H.) EUROPEAN MORALS 


from Augustus to Charlemagne, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


LECKY S (W. E.H.) RISE and INFLUENCE 


of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


LEWES’S H.) HISTORY of PHILO- 


SOPHY, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


LUBBOCK’S (Sir JOHN) ORIGIN of CIVI- 


LIZATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. 8yo0. Wood- 
cuts, 18s. 


MAY’S (Sir T. ERSKINE) CONSTITU- 


TIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the Accession of George 
1760-1870. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 18s. at 


MILL’S (JOHN STUART) PRINCIPLES 


of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Liprary Eprrion, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. Proriz’s 
EpITIoN, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


MILL’S (JOHN STUART) SYSTEM of 


LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. Liprary Eprrion, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
1 vol. crown 8vo., 5s. 


MULLER’S (Prof. MAX) LECTURES on the 


SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 16s, 


ROGET’S (P. M.) THESAURUS of ENG- 
LISH WORDS and Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo. 


price 108.64. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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“MESSRS, MACMILLAN 


& NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


TIRESIAS; and other Poems. 


By a LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 


Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


_ [Ready December 8. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED PICTURES BY MR. LINLEY SAM BOURNE. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES: 


A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 


With One Hundred Pictures by Linley Sambourne. Fep. 4to. 12s, 6d. 


[ Next week, 


A NEW BOOK BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


‘THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the 


Diocese of Canterbury in his Primary Visitation by EDwarD WHITE, 
Archbishop. With an Appendix. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BoY LIFE: its Trial, its Stre 
ness, Sundays in Wel College, 1859-1873. 
Edition, with Additions. wn 8vo. 6s. 
BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. Popular Edi 


RELATIONS between RE LIGION 
and SCIENCE. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1884. By the Right Rev. 
FREDERICK, Bishop of London. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 

A NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 


"TRUTH in TALE: Addresses chiefly to 


By the Boyp CARPENTER, D.D., of 
Ripon. wn 8vo. 4s. [Next ‘ext week, 
A NEW BOOK BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 


THE DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN 


CHARACTER. Sermons —_ in St. Paul’s Cathedral. By the Very 
Reverend R. W. Cuurca, D.O.L., Dean of St, Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 


[Next week. 
NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, the 


ll Chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited by his See, 
Fourth and Popular Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLA’ 


BAD TIMES: an Essay on the "Pocoeht 
Depression of Trade. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, Author of “ The Malay 
&c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


(THE DISTRIBUTION of LAND in ENG- 


LAND, Historical Sketch of, with Suggestions for some Improvement in 
the Law. By W. Lioyp BrrkseEck, M.A., Master of Downing College, 
» Cambridge, and Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TTALIAN POPULAR TALES. By Tuomas 


FREDERICK CRANE, A.M., Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornell 
University. Demy 8vo. 14s, 


[HE WORKS of FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


A Popular Edition. 10 vols. Crown 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. 


, its Ful- 
Books. A New 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. 

LA SALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST. 

THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA UNDER LOUIS XIV. 

THE JESUITS IN NORTH Soa yy 1 vol 

COUNT FRONTENAC AND NEW FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XIV. 
MONTCALM AND WOLFE. 2 vols. 

THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC. 2 vols. THE OREGON TRAIL. 


(SHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, 
M.A. 8 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s, each. 
I. ESSAYS OF ELIA. | II. PLAYS, POEMS, & MISCELLANEOUS musa ye. 
Ill. MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL ; THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES; AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 


ULFILAS, Apostle of the Goths ; ; together 


— an Account of the Gothic Churches and the! ir Decline. By CHARLES 
Scorr, B.A., Naden Divinity Student at St. John's College, 
Crown 8vo. 68. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. 


‘THE IDEA of GOD as affected by MODE} RN 
KNOWLEDGE. By Joux Fiske, Author of Man's Destiny 


‘THE PARADISO of DANTE. Edited, with 


Trinity ambridge, Tran Dante.” 
Crown 8 Next week. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CCCXIV. (for DECEMBER), price 1s. 


CONTENTS: 
POETRY AND POLITICS. By AnpRew Lane. 
ON LOVE'S LABOURS LOST, By WatTer Pater. 
IRISH SHOOTINGS. 
A TRANSLATOR OF SHAKESPEARE. 
CHURCH AUTHORITY: ITS MEANING AND VALUE. By the Rev. 


ILBON. 
A WaLk IN THE FAROES. 
‘THE DEATH OF AMY ROBSART. 
DYMOND. Chapters XXXVI.—XXXIX, By Mrs. RiTcHre (Miss 


OLD FLORENCE AND MODERN TUSCANY. By Jaxer 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


“US”: an Old-fashioned Story. By Mrs. 
MoLxsworTH. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. With Illustrations by WALTER Crave. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 
ROSY. GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 
TWO LITTLE WAIFs. | THE TAPESTRY ROOM, 
CHRISTMAS TREE LAND. A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
Globe 8vo, 28. 64. each. 
“CARROTS.” | at MEA STORY. | THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 
W SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 
THE STORY of CATHARINE. By the 
Author of “A Lost Love.” Crown 8vo. 68, [Next week. 
MACMILLAN’S rE Be POPULAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLS. 


OROASTER, F. Marion CrawForp, 


ROAST Claudius,” “A Roman Singer,” & 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STORIES REVIVED. By Henry James, 


Author of ** Daisy Miller,” “The American,” &c. Two Series. throws 


8vo. 6s, each, 
GPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lectures 


College, Victoria University, “Manchester. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
by the Author and by ScHusrsk, F.R.S., 
Ph.D., Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Owens College, Victoria 
Univers ty. ‘i With Appendices, numerous Illustrations, and 

my 8vo. 21s. 


(THE ELEMENTS of THERMAL CHE- 


MISTRY. By M. M. Patrison Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E., and Prelector 
of Chemistry in Gonville and Caius College, Cam ited by Davip 
Mom [Next week. 


Hur —DIE- KARAVAN Edited, with 


Notes and Vocabulary, by Herman Hager, Ph.D., Lecturer at the Owens 
College, Manchester. itlustrated. Globe 8vo. 23. 6d. 


CON STRUCTIVE GEOMETRY of PLANE 


CURVES. By T. H. Eacuxs, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical Drawing, 
and Lecturer in Architecture at the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper’s aill, With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


DPIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CAL- 


CULUS. With Applications. By A. G. GrEENHILL, M.A., Professor of 

Mathematics to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, Woolwich, and 

Examiner in in the University of London. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
[Next week. 


JQUCLID and his MODERN RIVALS. By 


o—_ L. Dopeson, M.A., Student and late Mathematical Lecturer of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, ONE SHILLING ; by post, FIFTEENPENCE. 
THE CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER OF 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


TWELVE FULL-PAGE PLATES AFTER PICTURES BY 
SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. | G. L. SEYMOUR, 
G. F. WATTS. R.A. FREDERICK NOEL PATON, 
E. BURNE JONES, A.RA. HAMILTON MACALLUM, 
F. A. DELOBBE. H. R. ROBERTSON. 
1 ISS AND BE FRIENDS. Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
Illustrations by F. Noel Paton. 
2. IR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the “Spectator.” With Illustrations 
3. 


by Hugh Thomson. 
HE BODY-BIRDS OF COURT. Sranuey J. Wermay. 


4, HROUGH THE COTES DU NORD. H. R. Roperrsoy. With Illustra- 
rey tions by H. R. Robertson. 
UNT RACHEL (continued). D. Cunristig Murray. 
6. HE HOUSE OF LORDS. ae W. Lucy. With Drawings by Harry 
Furniss, by by 
R. BARRERE. Mrs. 
IRK WILLEMZOON. The Right Rev. the Bisuop of Ripon. 


9. LACKLAND. CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


10. DAWN TO DAWN. Geo. L. Moons, 


MACMILLAN & CO., , BEDFORD» STREET, LONDON. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No, 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
Middlesex.—Saturday, November 28, 1385. 
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